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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the following account 
of the Portuguese poaeeaeions on the coEist of Wes- 
tern Africa, under the title of "Six Years of a Tra- 
veler's Lift* la Western AfrjcOj" the author would pre- 
mise that he is inclaeed to lay the result of his ob- 
servations before the public in the hope ihat they 
may, in however humble a degree, add somewhat 
to the general stock of infoniiation regiirdiDg the 
resources of Aftica, so eagerly sought for at the pre- 
sent day, when that portion of the globe is appa- 
rently on the eve of emerging from the comparative 
obscurity in which its capabilities have hitherto 
been involved. 

In 1844, in consequence of the unsettled state of 
public affairs in Portugal, the author's father, the 
Count de Bomfiin, undertook to raise the standard of 
fiefortn ; but the effort being rather premature, be 
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did not then succeed. The political affairs of 
184G — T proved diaostroas in their conBcquences to 
many of the author's relatives, peraooal friends, 
and countrymen, and also to the author in proprid 
'person^. 

By the famous Protocol, however, of 1847, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain agreed to interfere, to ac- 
complish the pacification of Portugal— an arrange- 
ment which led, aa might rea^nahly hare been ex- 
pected, to the revolution of 1851, which, thanks to 
that gracious and overruling Providence by whom 
"kings reign and princes executejustlce/' haa been 
attfinded with the most beneficial and happy re- 
sults. 

On the publication of the above Protocol, the 
author left the military profession, and returned to 
the paternal roof, where Lie time was principally 
occupied in perusing the records of those voyages 
and travels of former days by which his enterpris- 
ing countrymen had so signalized themselves, and 
gathered unfading laurels* 

Whilst perusing those pleasing narratives, he 
became animated with an ardent desire to witness 
some of the scenes described, and to make at leaat 
an attempt to add, by personal eflfort, to the infonna- 
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ticn already collecteJ, particularly as reganJcd the 
extensive and important possesaiona of Portugal on 
tlie Oontinent ol* Africa. 

Influenced by these feelings, he applied for and 
obtained an appointment to ihc Western Coast of 
Africa; and when about to enter upon the dutiea 
which devolved npon him, as II.M.F- Jlajesty'a 
Arbitrator at Loanda, on the western coast of 
AiVica, he was so fortunate as to be ordered to 
embark for his post in a war-steamerj and to visit 
and report upon various parts of the western coast. 

But in addition to the information relative to the 
localities thus personally and officially visited, he 
has taken the hberty of f [noting several trustworthy 
Portuguese authors, rt-apecting other impqtffi.iit 
stations which he was unable himself to inspect, in 
order to furnish a complete maritime hand-book, 
for the use of those whom the interests of science 
or of trade may induce to visit the western coast of 
Airiciv, And he would also observe that the minute 
deecriptaon which he has given of the Cape Verde 
Islands, St. Thomas, Princess Island, and the oppo- 
site coast, together with the exact position of the 
various points officially visited, may be found of 
benefit to masters of vcsecls visiting those places, 
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aa pointing out tbe nearest and safest portd, in cose 
of any emergency. 

He hopes his little work may also prove of use 
to the commercial community in general, as the 
attention of the eivilia^d world has, through Dr, 
Livingstone's enterprise and exertions, been drawn 
to portions of this extensive Continent, which have 
hitherto formed so large a blank on the map o£ 
Africa^ and which have to the present moment 
been regarded as *' Unexplored Regions," 

In conclusion, the author begs to observe that 
there are other moat important facts to be noted at 
the present time relative to the western coast of 
Africa, namely, first, that cotton of a superior 
quaUty i^^y he obtained at Little cost and Labour, 
as it is indigenous ; and, second, that nothing would 
tend more to the discouragement of that abomina- 
bLe traffic in human bein^, sLavery, than providing 
remunerative Labour for the abori^nes. The es- 
tabLishmentf by some philanthropic and enterpris- 
ing company, of extensive cotton plantations on a 
soil whence could be obtained sufficient prodnce for 
the demand of the whole of Europe, would most 
undoubtedly prove an eftective chec^k to the slave- 
trade in those parts. Thb^ together with the fur- 
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ther and more extensive development of the re* 
sources of the copper mines alrt^dy so Biicceasfully 
worked in the mountains of Bcmbe, near Ambriz, 
£t9 recounted in this work^ affords an opening for ex- 
tensive and remunerative trade to any company 
that might embark therein ; and would ultimately 
lead to the introduction of ChnatianityT and conse* 
quently civilization — for the people are " men of 
like passions with ouraclvca'*; and although at 
present bs rude blocks in Nature's quarry, they are 
capable of being moulded into a profitable and 
pleasing form. 

Feeling confident that any effort to oid a cause 
flo noble as that above referred to will in general 
be favounibly received by all desirous of promiting 
the amelioration of the sable sods of Ham, de- 
graded and borightcd aa they arc, these sketches 
are now submitted to the public, in the hope that 
they may in some, even small, degree have this ten- 
dency. 

The author, in submitting hia work to public 
approval, doubts not that there are portions of it 
open to criticism. Ilia main object has been to 
deal with facte^ and afford useful infoiTQation ra- 
ther than amusement J but being a Portuguese, he 
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labours under a disadvantage in attempting to 
convey his ideas with sufficient perspicuity in the 
English language ; but he would say, in the words 
of a favourite poet: 

^^ He yrho docs Ida best doos woU, 
Acifl nobl/— angels con no more." 

In conclueion, the author tnmts that although, 
through the preserving mercy of Providence, he is 
not numbered with the noble army of martyrs who 
have devoted their lives and hoEiourably fallen in 
their efforts to open up the resources of Africa, and 
to enlarge our geographical knowledge of this vast 
Continent, yet he aspires to the honour of being 
enrolled, evt»n as a private, in the corjjs of pioneers; 
and'W his past efforts are favourably recognized as 
entitling him to be considered eligible for this dis- 
tinction^ he wili consider himself amply reivarded 
for his toll. 
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DBPARTURE FROM LISBON. 



better known by experience than they can be by 
any possible description, especially from one who 
is unacquainted with the nautical phrases adopted, 
and so fi'eely used in life at &ea. The reader will 
therefore excuse my passing over these matters, so 
far beyond the comprehension of a Landsman, in 
reaijectful silence. 

We sailed from the port of Lisbon in January, 
1852, under very favourable circumstances. The 
fiUiTounding bustle consequent on preparing for & 
voyage, the swelling sails, the captain's word of 
command, as with a stentorian voice he gave orders 
to hb men, and their responsive esclarnations — all 
conspired in some measure to divert the mindfi-om 
the weeping relatives and friends from whom we 
had just parted^ and from dwelling on the ungenial 
climate of the country to which we were destined, 
proverl>ially known as "the grave of Euro|jeans,'* 
a destination which, with some domestic circum- 
stances, added much to the paan of parting. 

We had not been long at aea when a storm com- 
menced, which caused some on board to request 
the captain to make for the nearest port. 

Soon afterwards, having passed Cnpe St, 
Vincent, we arrived at the small island of Porto 
Santo, In 35- 3' N. latitude, and 7^^ IT W, 
longitude, from Lisbon.* Here we cast anchor, 
and availing myself of the opportunity of visiting 
the islund, L proceeded in the ship's boat, and im- 

* From Greenwich, 16= 20' W, 
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proved the short time allowed in iuBpecting what 
appeared irorthy of note. 

This small island, whiHi is but a short distance 
firom Madeira, is about 7 miles in IcLgtb, and 2^ 
in breadth, and ie extremely fertile. It has an 
open harbouTj where shipB may ride at anchor, but 
eliould the wind change to the southward, tbey 
must be ready to weigh anchor and stand out to 
sea. It is visited by Indiameu, outward and home- 
ward bound; and, besideB the inhabiiantSi number- 
ing about 1460, it is at present the retreat of many 
wealthy families from Madeira, who have erected 
numerous beautiful and commodious residences. 

The chief town bears the same name oa the 
island, Porto Santo or Holy Port. In consequence 
of the advaiitjiges above alluded to, the harbour is 
considered much safer than that of Funcliah 

On taking the round of the island, I saw three 
small islets ; but I observed tliat Porto Santo, witJi 
ita immediate ucighbourhood, was the only portion 
of the island producing cereals, A little wine ia 
also made, but it is mainly dependent on Madeira 
for it* principal support. 

Porto Santo is famous in Portuguese history, aa 
the place where the fir&t adventurers landed in 1418, 
and established the first infant colony ; whence they 
subsequently sailed in quest of new discoveries. 
Here also Chri&topher Columbus took up his resi- 
dence^ having married a Portuguese lady when in 
the naval service of Portugal, 
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On our return to the steamer we set aailj and 
soon ccme in sight of two ^mall islands, the larger 
of which has rec;eivi?d the name of Deaerta^ from 
the fact of ita being uninhabited, escept by a few 
goat-herds, who find shelter in some miserable 
huta — goats and rabbits being apparently the only 
quadrupetls on the islajid. 

We were soon in sight of the island of Madeira. 
As we ap[>roached all eyes were directed towards 
thia majestic oasia, which revealed to iis new beau- 
ties as we drew nearer and nearer, sailing towards 
the anchorage of Funchal, the capital of the 
Island, Madeira is so well known, not only from 
the personal viaita of numerous invalids, resort- 
ing thither for the enjoyment of its salubrious 
air, but also from the frequent notices pub- 
lished by travellers, that it may appear su- 
pcrfluoua in me to detain my readers by enter- 
ing into any elaborate description of the island; 
but as some who peruse these pages may not have 
had the opportunity of reading any of these books, 
I take the lilK;rty of submitting a few particulars 
for their benefit 

It was dark by the time we cast anchor. Xest 
morning, at day-break, the scene presented to 
the eye from the deck of the vessel appeared 
truly sublime, especially to those who were 
GtTflngers to it. This beautiful *^ Flower of the 
Ocean" is composed of one mass of basalt. FunchiJ 
is ID 32^ 38' N, latitude, and 7° 46' W, longitude, 
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from Lisbon.* The islmid is about 31 miles loDg by 
12 broadn Pico Ruivo raisc3 ita majestic head 51)93, 
or, according to others, 6056 foet above the level 
of the sea ; and when \icwed in the gray twilight 
of c?arly dawn, it presented the a|kpearance ol" a 
beautiful mirage ; but when tlic rising sud cast his 
brfght rays on the surroundiiifr scene, the castle, 
the various beautiful buildings standing out in bold 
relief one above another, the numerouB belfrieSj 
the serrated mountain ridge, with the various hills 
covered with beautiful vines, the air perfumed by 
the orange blossom, the canana, the palm, and a 
great variety of tr-eea covered with continual vet' 
dure, suggested the presence of a perpetual spring. 
As the eye ranged froiri tlie base towards the sum- 
mit, admiring the beautiful cottages^ as well as the 
more maguiflcent manaons, we beheld the majestic 
towers of Nosaa Senhora do Monte, or Our Lady of 
the Mountain, pointing towards the skyjHnd inviting 
the grovcUirg 8on6 of earth to seek there the enjoy- 
ment of eternal, unfading delights — and, higher 
still, even to the very summit, the gigantic trees> 
whose thick foliage afforded an agreeable shade, and 
invited the weary traveller to rest beneath their 
wide-spread branches ! We felt as if we gazed on 
some fabulous scene in fairyland. 

Whilst the [jacket was ''coaling/' 1 took the op- 
portunity of going on shore. Though this was my 
second visit to the island, it waa with feelings of 

• In la^ W W from GrastiwifiEL 
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indescribable pleasure I now landed, as with 
Madeira so many pleasing reraiQiscences of my 
Dative country are immediately asaociatfid. I Bsk 
pardon of my Hibernian friends, if I borrow from 
their farourite bard the following stanza, which, 
witli a slight alteration, expresses my feelings on 
that occasion : — 

^'Tho flavage lorn hu oativti elvire. 

Though mi? the blnBt, though chill the vt ; 
And why not Porto'B bodh adore 

The land tKAt Nftture formod ao loir 7 " 

All my latent feelings of patriotism were revived, 

all the '* learned lore " of school-boy days, which 
had reference to my countrj^'a fame, nished as a 
stream into my memory, and created most pleoaing 
Benaations, mingled witb some of a contrary kind. 
I was led to reflect on the transient nature of all 
sublunary institutions — the change of dynasties, the 
riae and fall of kingdoms^ and those vicissitudes to 
which subjects ha well as princes have been exposed 
in the course of time, subject to the various effects 
of these ever-recurring changes. 

My beloved father had been an exile at Setubal 
(St. Ubes)^ by an order of the absolute government 
of 1823, fop having, with the regiment imder his 
command, manifested unusual enthusiasm on be- 
half of popular rights, an enthusiasm which, inspir- 
ing all clflsaes, had in course of time conduced so 
much to the proclamation of the first constitution 
of 1820, 
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It was during my father's exile at the above 
place that I mode my debut on the stage of life in 
1825- The coastitution being ultimately established, 
my father was restored to his country; and while 
at BragjLTiza, in command of 900 men, was sur- 
prised by a large forcCj which, with the reinforce- 
ments supplied by the despotic King of Spain, Don 
Fernando VIL, amounted to at leoat ilOOO men. The 
powder magazine having exploikdj and the General 
in the popular interest, upon whom my father 
depended in this emergency for support and assis* 
tance in i*clieving the town, withdrii';v'ing to about 
60 miles distance, a council of war was called, at 
which it was decided to capitulate and acccj^t the 
terms proposed by the enemy ; but no sooner 
had the lutter obtained possession of the place, 
than, regardless of all faith and national honour, 
they an-cstcd my father aa a prisoner of war, and 
sent him into the interior of Spain, 

He profited, however, by an opportunity to elude 
the vigilance of his guard, and escaped to Lisbon, 
where he immediately demanded an investigation 
into his conduct, whichy being granted, the Court 
unanimously decided that^' his conduct well merited 
the approbation of hia country/' aa he had been 
tkaji^st to r^e the standard of liberty, and, by ao 
doing, to check the fonnldable force destined to 
descend on Lisbon and crush the constitution — his 
enei'gy and zeal in retarding the progress of the 
enemy having aSbrded time to rally a force auffi- 
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cient to oppose and counteract tlieir preconcerted 
plans. 

The Infanta Dona Isabel Miiria, then Regent of 
Portugal, in the name of tlie beloved King, Dom 
Pedro IV. (Emperor of Brazil, where be had resided 
for some time past), desirous of responding to the 
voice of the couDtryj and encourugmg a patriotic 
spirit, offered to my father the important post of 
Captain- General of Angohi ; but the climate being 
unfavourable to Euro]»eana, and fearful of eadan- 
gering the health of bia wife and chUdren, he de- 
cUncd the honour. He waa then appointed Captain- 
General of Madeini and Porto Santo, and this was 
the occasion of my first visit to Madeira. On the 
present occasion I was, atmy sovereign's command, 
on my way to the same insalubrious colonial depen- 
dency of Angola, of which my father bad }:iefore 
refused the Governorship, I also called to mind 
that my beloved [parent, and my two eldest brothers, 
had touched at Madeira, when on their way a^ cap- 
tives and exiles to Angohi. 

Being at all tiicies the zealous advocate of libertj', 
my father was one of the first to raise its standard. 
He had been the first to meet Marshal liereaford, and 
tender his services to aid him in expelling Napoleon 
after hia unjust invasion of the Peninsula; on 
which occasion he obtained the warm friendship 
of the Marshal and hia etaff, and was styled in 
Portugal '* Diacipulo de Bere&ford," the disciple 
of Bcrcsl'ord. 
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He proclaimed in Madeira ihe conatitutional 

Charter of 182C, by the command of the ever- 
memorable Dom Pedro IV,, of whose staff he waa 
subsequently appointed chief, during the war in 
which the throne was wrested fpoTo the usurper^ 
Dom Bliffuel, and re&tored to the rightful heir, Dona 
Maria II. My father wss always found on the side 
of legitimate monarchy, and of the libertlea of hia 
country, and was the foremost in everj' danger. 
No other General suffered so many casualties, or 
was so oft^n or so severely wounded during the 
war. 

In 1836, when acting as Her Majesty's Lieu- 
tenant of the Kingdom, he, witli the troops uniler 
bid command^ encountered, at the Chao da Fcira, 
the Ground, or plac€, of the Fair, the two 
Eoble and brave marshals, the Dukes of Tcrceira 
and Saldauha, wha, together with twenty other 
generals, the flower of the Portuguese army, bad 
nu9ed an insurrection, for the purpose of over- 
throwing the liberal constitution of 1S20, and 
establishing the charter of 1826, which was more 
aristocratic. 

On the 13th of March, Ifi37, in the streets of 
Lisbon, at the Lead of 2,(X)0 of the regular troops, 
he attacked a strong force of the National Guards, 
about 16,000 strong, whanj, after a hot engage- 
ment, he com^jletely routeJ. The majority of 
this aniiy was professedly att&ched to the liberal 
interest; but having beeu tampered with by inte- 
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rested demogoguea, it had fallen into their enarea, 
and thus united itself irith those who desired to 
overthrow the popular institutions of the country. 

It yiOA in consequence of this signal suoceas that 
her Majesty was p'aciously pleased to bestow upon 
him the rank of Count, and appoint him Prime 
Minister, Dictator, and Minister of War^ with in- 
structions to put the kingdom in proper order, of- 
fensive and defensive* 

In 1844, at the head of three regiments, he 
opposed the policy of the Cabinet, preaided over by 
Costa Cabral (now Count Thoraar), in consequence 
of tlieir failing to carry out those principles of 
reform^ and to fulfil those promises of liberty, 
which they had made to the nation in 1842, when 
Cabral overthrew the constitution of 1838, and 
proclaimed the charter of 1S26. 

A number ofliis friends having been imprisoned, 
and others flying, he was thus left without the 
succour on which he bad calculated; and was at 
length reluctantly compelled to emigrate, as he 
saw it would be the greatest folly to risk the lives 
of the faithful few who adhered to him at a time 
when the greatest portion of the army was carried 
away by misrepresentation, and cajoled to join the 
interest of Count Thomar. 

In 1846 the nation awoke aa from a dream, and 
rose en masse to assert and obtain its stipulated 
liberty. The celebrated Junta do Porto being es- 
tablished, my father took command of the Pro- 
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grcssista army at Torrea Vedras, 2,200 strong, 
depending on Count das Antas, the President of 
the Junta, for support; but the Count not arriving 
within the time (calculated, niy father was ohliged 
to capitulate, under honourable conditions, to the 
Duke of Soldfinha, who was in command of an 
army of 8,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry — aH 
regulai- and well-discipUned troops — 9uj>ported by 
eighteen field-pieces, I^otwithstanding the terms 
of capitulation, he and my brothers were detained 
as prisoncra of war, by order of the Duke; and, in 
violation of all honourable compact, without con- 
sideration of his fienicea to the throne and the 
cause of liberty, regiirdless of hia severe wounds, 
of bis rank and titles, and of honours conferred 
on hini by Belgium, Holland^ and Spain, a decree 
was received cominanding that Count Bomfim, 
together with his two sons, should he exiled to 
Angola, 

It was under tliese distressing circumstances that 
in 1647 he called at Madeira, together with 
my two brothers, as prisoners, on their way to 
Angola, of which my father had refused the 
Governorship, and of whicli my eldest brother, the 
young Count, had been Colonial Secretary from 
1841 to 1S45. Hence arose some of the bitter 
thoughts which now occupied my mind. But, 
as I before said, they were mingled with other and 
iweeter recollections ; for after the Protocol of 
1347, whereby England^ France, and Sjmin under- 
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ix)ok the pacification of Portugal, my father again 
passed Madeira on his way to Lisbon from Angola 
— whithcp the British steamer ^^Temble" had been 
sent for him — restored to all his honours, the Go- 
Tcrmnent having been compelled to replace e^-ery- 
thing in the same order in which it stood prior to 
the national insurrection. 

Thus we see tliat although liberty may be crushed 
for a time she will at length arise and bear down oil 
opposition ; although she may for a time be ft^tter- 
ed with adamantine chains, her powerful throes 
will eventually burst the atrongest manacles by 
which she ie confined, and ahe will rise in all her 
heaven-be&towed might. 

This we see fully realized in the present day as 
regards the Portuguese nation, when we behold the 
youthful but precocious King Dom Pedro V., whom 
God preserve, ahtjady fulfilling all the sympathiz- 
ing duties of the lo\"ing ** father of his people." 

The reader will [ilease to excuse this digression 
which I have made in endeavouring to account for 
the various conflicting emotions by which my mind 
was agitated when I landed on the beach at Fnn- 
ehal, and which have inadvertently led ine away 
from my subject If I seem chargeable with ego- 
tism, T muj*t jjlead my sincere love for a venerable 
parent, and an cnthuaiaatic desire for the eatabhsh- 
ment of the liberal institutions of Portugal on a 
firm basis, aa my only escuac; and I feel convinced 
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that, on mature consideration, all who arc not too 

iastidious will aceef^t the apologj^ as satisfactory. 

But to return to my narratire. On my arrival 
at Funchal I was met by a friend, Major Santos, 
Tvho manifeated so much urbanity, and such anxiety 
to minister to my comfort and enjoyment, that I 
cannot find words sufficiently strong to express my 
gratitude to hiio. After breakfast we took a ride 
round a large portion of the island. At various 
pointfl of the several heights we stopped to view 
the aublime scenery around and below us, until we 
arrived at the Church of Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
where I attended the festival service. Afterwards 
I remained for some time witnesang the yard- 
games of the emigrants, who had returned from 
Demerara, whither they regularly proceed once a 
year in large mira.bers to labour for a season, return- 
ing with their earnings from that unhealthy clime, 
to enjoy the more salubrious air of their native 
place. Yet, aias! several of those who leave home 
each year, with hopeful anticipations of returning 
with their fellow-islunders, fall victims to the 
deadly nature of i:he climate, and are left to sleep 
beneath its soil, until the voice of the trumpet shflll 
again awake them. 

Although it is out of my province to write an 
essay on political economy, yet I may be allowed 
to say that it appeared to me thst it would have 
been better policy, both for the individuab, and for 
the mother country, if they had been settled in 
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the province of Alemtejo- By this periodical enii- 
gration of the inhabitants from Madeira to Dem&- 
rara, and from the Az:ores to the Bra^^ils, their 
morals are more or less corrupted by contact with 
unprincipled dealers in the bodies and bones of 
their fello-w-creatures, an occupation so demora- 
liangto the human character; and retumin^^ they 
impart to their fellow-iBlanders (aaiaunting, ac- 
cording to computation, to about 50^000 — Angrii^ 
the capital of Terccira and of this group of nine 
islands, having alone a (X)pulation of about 13,000), 
Q. lax feeling of morality, and are also much 
weakened in the [iro[»er tone of genuine jiatriotism. 
Would it not then be much more conducive to our 
country's weal (T write a,saPortuguese) to settle them 
in this fertile province of Alemtcjo, which, on pas3> 
ing through^ appeared aa thinly inbubited as many 
parta of jVirlco through which I have passed ? By so 
doing, the people would be benefited, and the country 
itself would be enriched by persevering industry. 

A friend of mine was informed, on his arrival in 
Africa, that each of his children was worth about 
500?, to him, in consequence of the scarcity of la- 
bour ; and if this view of the case is correct, by 
sending labour out of the country so long as there 
is sufficient soil for it to operate upon, we only im- 
poveriah the mother country, emigration being 
solely intended as an escape-valve, where there is 
an excess of population. 

The poor people whost hilarity 1 now witnessed 
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to enter witli all th(?ir heart into the national 
games in celebratioB of this featiral. Wliat at- 
tracted my attt-otioit mo^t was the Strang** f!ostume 
worn on the occaaion, the high conical cap and large 
yellow boots beiug the most conspicuous. 

Their joj'ous mirth in returning to their father- 
land was not at ^ in consonance with my feelings 
at the time. 1 was now proceeding to a prover- 
bially deadly cUine; should 1 ever return to 
gladden the hearts of thoae sorrowful onea 1 had 
left behind me ? These were some of the bitter 
drops which, falling into ray cup, qualified my pre- 
sent enjoyment- 

Ib my excursion up the steep-paved way towards 
Xossa S^nbora do Monte, what amused me most was 
the manner in wliich our yonthfui guide a-scendcd 
with UB. He had no horse, mule, ass, or any 
other quadruped wherewith to accompany ua, and 
yet he was ever present when we wanted his ser- 
vices. On enrpiiry, this wjw soon explained; no 
sooner had we left the town of Funchal, at the 
base of the mountain, tha-nhe (as is customary) laid 
hold of the long tail of the horse, and, with his legB 
suspended on each aide of the animal, holding fast 
and taking long strides, as if on a velocipede, he 
was enabled to be ever present when his aervicea 
were required. 

On taking a survey from where we now stooil, 
I no longer questioned the propriety of cEdbng the 
inland '' The Flower of the Ocean/' Not wishing 
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to descend by the &art\e precipitous route by whicli 
we had ascended, I prepared to return in one of those 
vehicles or carriages denoniinateJ corsas (whieh, 
having do wbeels, might more ai>propriately he 
termed "* sledges")- I seeured myaelf in it with" a 
long rope fastened "fore and aft,'' as the sailors 
vrould say, a lad hokling at each extremity, and 
proceeded down the zig-zag road, the one pulling 
when necessarj^ the other checking its too hii^ty 
progrefls; and being thus eonveyed, as by a centri- 
fugal and centripetal motion, we arrived nafe at 
the base, grateful, we trust, to Providence, without 
austainiiig any accidt^nt. We were informed that 
not un frequently severe contusions, and even 
broken limbs, were received in the rapid dtsce 
The sledge was not unlike the ** Russian mountjun 
chariot or cart, now called Llie '' Egy]:)tian," a name 
'which in our days of novelty may soon be changed 
to "Chinese," or more appropriately to that of 
" Barbarian ;" but aa I was informed it wos fashion- 
able to descend in that manner, 1 adojjted 
remembering the old adage, "Better out of t 
world than out of the fashion ;" but henceforth 
would prefer to use the more tedious balloon, 
ther than ao rapid a descent in the parachute. 

When wo arrived "all right" at our friend's 
hospitiihle mansion, luncheon was prepared in old 
English style — indeed, cverji:hing eeems to toko its 
tone from England. Wlien we had satisfied the 
cravings of our earthly appetite, we commenced 
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anotlier ridcj and proceeded towards the splendid 
Palheiro Ferreira, the propertj- of the youthful 
Count de Carvalhal, who has most exteneivo wine 
farma, and many " CaKeiros " or fam^ers, who all 
seemed to be in a most flourishing condition. 1 was 
reminded of the Hunganau Prince, who, when 
visiting the extensive flockfl of an English noblcmun, 
being a>*ked, ^^ What dii you think ni my 1U,000 
sheep ?*' replied, " Well, they uppoar in good order, 
and are no doubt in ht^tter condition than my 
floeks, which are tended by 10,000 shepherds/' 

Being aware th^t, as soon as the steamer com' 
pleted hep coaling, she would hasten her d^'papture, 
I proceeded, in ct^mpany with my friends, to visit 
some other places. We visited the Lcvada d' Agua, 
which conveys water through a tunnel to a consi- 
derable distance. As I was informed by my friend, 
it was projected by the clever en^eer, General 
Guerra, It ia a most beneticial work, and well 
worthy of nuto. We al*j aaw tht' ehuiThtwof Noasd 
Senhora do Caihao and oi" S. Pedro, or SL Peter; 
the Mercado, or market-place; the Pi-exja Imperauiz, 
or Empreaa Place ; and the Kua da Princeza 
Dona Am^lio, or Princess Dona Amelia Street, 
named ai'ter the late much-lamented daughter of the 
Eraperore second wife, and widow of the im- 
mortal Dom Pedro, Diike of Hragarza. This young 
and beautiful Princess died of consumption on the 
island. 

VOL. 1, U 
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A number of the buildings in Funcha! are 
old English style, tlie rents of which are considered 
high ; and the inhabitants obtain their means of 
subsistence principally by letting them to the 
Tifiitors who frequent the island. ^M 

The f^ure of the vine is also a great drawbact" 
to the Government, aa well as to the inhabitants 
generally, as \rine is the principal source of revenue, 
and the trade in it gives rise to a considerable cir-J 
culation of inoiiey. ■■ 

The foreigners resident in Funchal are numerous. 
There is also a number of mercantile houses; of 
these there are four American, twenty-six English, 
thirty-three Portuguese, three Sardinian, oce Swiss, 
and one connect^ with Hamburg, 

The Consular staff is very numerous on the 
Island: Austria has a conaul; Bel^um avice-con- 
sul; Brazil avice-consul; Denmark a consul; France 
a consular agent; Gfreat Britain a consul and a vice- 
coneul; Greece a consul and a vice-consul; the '| 
Hanse Towns a vice-consul; Holland a vice-consul; 
New Granada a consul j the Papal States a ^'ice- 
consul ; Peru a consul ; Prussia a consul ; Russia 

Spain a conaul 



Norway a vicfrj 
United State^H 



a vice-consul; Sardinia a consul 

and a vice-consul ; Sweden and 

consul; Turkey a vice-consul i 

conaul and a vice-consul ; Uruguay a consul and 

a vice-consul; in all» 25. 

This large staff of officials is not to be wondered 
at, as from the peculiar position of this island, maji 
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trading and other veaeels call en route to and from 
distant ports, mdependcnt of the ships engaged In 
the trade carried on with the island iteclf, 

AccorJing to a lute census^ there are 24,64-5 
hearths on tho Island, The number of inhabitante 
is calculated at 107,08S, of which the capita! has 
about 30,000. The ialand ia divid'^d into two dis- 
fcricU, the Ka^^tern and Western, eacii district send- 
ing two " Dcputadoe," or representatives, to the 
'^Cortes/' or National Parliament at Lisbon. Each 
district has also a Judge, who administers the 
law. The Military Goi'emor is the chief civil 
raagistratef and has under hia orders ten "Adminis- 
tradores de Concelhos," or civil magistrates, in 
Madeira and Porto Santo. These two islands form 
fl Bishop's see, comprehending 47 " Fregueziaa," or 
pftriahea. The Administraqoes de Concelhos," or 
civil magistracies, are the following: — 

In Madeira. —Calheta, '^the Small Creek;" 
Camara de Lobos, "the Wolves" Den;" Funchal, 
*^ a place set with fennel;" Machico*; Ponta do 
Soli "Sun's Point}*' Porto Moniz; S. Vicente; 
Santa Anna; and Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, 



**I1ie magiflLracy of MauliiL:-.^ W itfl nuue &om Robert MmclikEi, 
Oifi hero flf a roToanct!, who euLluI from England in 1S44, to^Uiot 
vith Anna d'Arfet, ; tJid; endBJivanrfid in «fii?apQ the vengeance of th&t 
\£dy'^ friends, 1j^ luKl^ng ou tlie Cout of France i but b«uig <Irivea to 
Bu by conlrnry winda, ti»ey Undcd ot Machico to Sladeirn, whii:h 
wland, acdow3ing to thia auppofied ffl-buloTia Blory^ waa unfcno^^ii 
until then. Howevbr, Fi cnm ia Jtlill abcwu there, inoiking the plac« 
where tbey urerelrarisd. 
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In Porto Santo — Porto Santo^ or Holy I'ort. 

Notwirhataiiduig the great drawback caused by 
the vine disease, the trade of the island ia still very 
considerable. There were exported during the year 
184H,14,44-V^pipas" (pipes); ]HM,V^,H75; 1^51, 
12,356; 1852, 5,676^. Of the5,(i76i pipes forthe 
yearl8-!>2, there had been exported to America, 
1,954 pipes; Africa, 69; Asia, 213; Brazils, 34; 
England, 1,2M^ ; Oceania, 6; other European 
ports^ 2,1GG, The revenue from the customs for 
the year 1857 alone amounted to M^,7i\2L 

The number and tonnage of vessels inwards and 
outwards boiiinS, as registered at the Caiitom -house, 
were: — Inwards, 269 vessels, 5.^,540 tons, 3,227 
men; outwards, 275 vessels, 56,200 tons, 3,31fi 

It 13 report^ that, in 1854, 107 Englisli vessels 
entered the port, with cargoes valued at 68,400/,, 
a number neariy double that of the Portuguese. 

The garriaon of Madeira, for the defence of tiie 
island and for the protection of commerce, consisted 
of one infantry battalion of 400 men, and one com- 
pany of artillery of 80 men. All the troops on the 
island are changed for others from Portugal. 

From the town I went to see the wine farms, 
of which Molvasia, Boal, and Tinta, arc the 
wines the most celebrated ; and although they liad 
suffered severely from *' the disease," they now ap-, 
peared iu good condition ; and I was informed tha' 
the vines were returning to their former healthy 
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stfl.te, the diBease having almoat entirely disap- 
peared. 

The famous Infante Dom Henrir^ue of Portugal 
(son of Con Joao I.) is said to have estahlished in 
that country the first nautical Afudeniy and Obser- 
vatory, at Sagres, to which the kingdom is mainly 
indebted for tlie celebrated discoveries and con- 
quests whieh afterwards astonished the ci\'ilized 
world, and immorlalized the Portuguese name, be- 
ginning with the discover;' in 1418, by Bartholo- 
mew Perestrellu^ of Porto Sauto (or the Holy Port, 
a name given by the mariner, grateful for the safety 
and eornlbrl enjoyed in it, after passing tbrt^ugh so 
many dangers of the deep), followed, in 14 L9, by 
that of Madeira, by JoaTt Groni,"alves Zarco and 
Tristao Vaz Teiseira, who gave that name to the 
island in consequence of the great quantity of tim- 
ber (Madeira) growing on it It is said that 
the forest of trees was so dense that, having been 
ignited by some means, it continued burning for 
seven years, before the fire became extinct ; after 
which it ia recorded the learned Infante gave 
orders that the island should be planted with the 
sugar-cane^ brought from the island of Sicily; as 
also the vine producing the Malvasia wine from the 
island of Candiii. Such appears to be the origin of 
tliG Madeira vineyards, the cuttings or plants of 
wbirli were subsequently sent in large quantities 
to the Cape of Good Hope- 

The pictin-esque cottages, surrounded hy quintan. 
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or gardens, stocked with Dumerous European fruit- 
trees, together with many tropical plants and trees, 
form a beautiful and enlivening prospect^ tliefann^ 
being 30 well cultivated ; and 1 was particularly 
pleased by witnessing the extensive cultivation of iLl» 
Inhame (yam), a root held in much estimation by 
the country people, who use it as a substitutfi for 
bread. It resembles large potatoes, bu* in taste ifi 
Bweet^r to the palate. 

The cereals cultivated are not sufficient for the 
consumption of the islanders. There is a large esc- 
port of coffee, which some assert is superior in 
flavour to the far-famed Mocha; orchilla is ako 
exported. The sugar, although produced in com- 
paratively small quantities, is said to be of an en- 
celleot quality, and so highly approved, that the 
cane was transplanted to the Bnudls — St. Paul 
(formerly St. Vincent) thus giving thefirat impetus 
to the extensive and lucrative Brazilian sugar 
trade. But the principal trade of Madeira has 
been in wine, which in its halcyon days was ex- 
ported (as already shewn) to the extent of aa 
average of from twelve to fifteen thousand pipea. 

The various other productions of the island 
were : — 
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As I proceeded on my way, I met ever andation 
tlie neat light palanquins, witli their ehowy cur- 
taiua, each borne on the shouldera of two stalwart 
meUy who went cheerily along^ as if honoured by 
convejing their fair burden. My pleasure at be- 
holding their chetrfulness was afterwards damped 
by being informed that in general they were con- 
veying, for the benefit of the air, some beautiful 
young Kuropean maiden, attacked by that inaidious 
disease, conaiimption. The majority of theinvalidfl 
on this island are aiiflTerera from this complaint, the 
physicians at home ordering them, as a demihe res- 
source^ to this salubrious climate, in the hope that 
they may arrive here before the disease has obtained 
the mastery over nature and flcience. The larger 
number of the invalids come fromEngland; andlam 
persuaded that if they reached Madeira before the 
diaeaae had obtained the mastery, many more would 
return convaleflcent, the climate being particu- 
hu'ly favourable for all who suffer from pulmonary 
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diaeasea, as tht^ bland is one of the most healthy on 
theglobe — except, indeed, when Providence sends 
that inysteiious disease the cholera, which has swept 
awaysome thousands of the inhabicanls J but, mth 
" regard to this plague, we must say, with the worldly- 
wise raen of the Iving of Egypt, " Thie ia the finger 
of God." 

Among the aniinals I met with were lizards, 
spiders, and frogs; however, T saw a large number 
of domestic animals, of which, 1 u^as informud, there 
were then on the island — asses, 210 ; cattle, 20,682"; 
goats, 84,732; horses, 402 j mules* 96; pigs, 
76,140; alieep, 00,81*4. 

There are numerous birds, of various kinds. Of 
fish there is a good supply from tln^ sea, but the 
only fresh water species 1 saw was the eel. Mr. 
Lowe, an English naturalls^t, hiis said that he dis- 
covered 70 species of scti-iish, but only one in 
fresh water. Of this numUar 44 appear aa new to 
the colony ; there ia also a lafge quantity of shrimps 
exposed for sale. 

Having mentioned Mr. Lowe, I may liere add 
that he enumerated 74S diifereat species of plants 
on the island. He also observes that the confor* 
mation of Madeira indicates a volcanic ori^n. 
There are numerous mineruls to be found in dif- 
ferent situations, and we were informed that re- 
cently gold had been discovered. 

The largest number of the invalids on the island 
being English, they have their own doctors and 
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apothecary. Tbe shop of the latter is one of the 
moat tastefully fitted up of any of this description 
which I have ever before seen, and the compounder 
and dispenser of the medicines is very clever in his 
profession. I understood that the doctora were 
very skilfu! in their treatment of that inaidioua dia- 
eoBQ, conaumption, with which most of their pa- 
tients are niflicteLl. 

There is also ft neat church, to which is attached 
A well laid out cemeteiy. 

I met with aevcrul highly educated and talented 
Portuguese doctora, among whom was the hite Dr. 
Moniz, formerly Portuguese Commiseioner at the 
Cape of Good Hope. There are also the Military 
and Civil hospitals^ as well aJH the Medical and Sur- 
gical School established by Government, which has 
two professors and a deTnonstratofj and ten students. 
The Portuguese governmenthasoflate manifested a 
most praiseworthy desire to educate the population, 
in conse!]uence of which many public and private 
scliools have been eatablishei The Government 
schools of '' Iri9true<;si<» Primaria," or elementary 
school^ for boys, are 13, and have 721 boys at- 
tending. There is alao one for girls^ which has 
about ] 72 pupils- Of the above-mentioned schools 
of "Instru*?^'") Primaria'* there are three pri- 
vate schools for boys, liaving an attendance of about 
209; and eight for girls, with about 154 attending, 
making a total of 26 schools, aud 1,25(> scholars of 
both acxes. The Government schools of ^'Instruc- 
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qao Secundariii," or secondary instruction, for boys, 
are aix in number, with 123 scholars ; and there are 
six private schools of the same deacription for girls, 
with 328 scholars, making a total of twelve schools 
acd 45 1 scholars. The clergy haye also a semmary, 
which la conducted by three professors. If I waa 
rightly informed, the number <rf students availing 
themselves of the instruction provided by this insti* 
tution was seventeen. 

Returning to town, we visited the Government 
House, the Castle, the square, promenades, &c. 
The shops we found stocked with miscellaneoue 
articleSj particularly suited to the wanta of the 
voyager. 

The want of proper streets is a great drawback 
to the comfort of the inhabiianta of Funcbal — the 
usual means of locomotion being a apecies of car- 
riage, or rather sleigh, having no wheels, with cur- 
tains; it is drawn by oxen, having small belLs at- 
tached to the neck, which are continually tinkling 
as they proceed along. 

With regard to the climate, it may be truly said 
that the islanders nj&y select any of the three 
aones; on the shore they may have the torrid, in 
the centre of the Ldand the temperate, and high up 
in the mountains the frigid. From these more ele- 
vated regions a ijuantlty of icij is conveyed to town, 
which, to those arriving from the tropics, ia a most 
welcome luxury. 

In the evening I was invited to dine with a friend, 
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ID company vr'ith his youn^ and beautiful wife, a 
lovely Spanish lady» He had brought her with him 
to Modeinii in order to bitroduce her to an aged 
mother, whom he had not seen for a number of 
years. He also had obtained an appointment at 
Angola, to whi[:h place he vras about to proceed; 
but, alas I we know not what a day may bring forth ! 
— ^in twenty days after our arrival in Africa he was 
attacked by a violent fever, to which he fell a -victim 
111 twenty-four houra, leaving his young nud beauti- 
ful wife, with a babe born but the day before her 
beloved. husband's death. Under the firtunistancea 
an appeal to the sympathtea of the public was made, 
and nobly reapoiided to. A relief fund was pro- 
vided, and a free passage in a government vesael ob- 
tained to Lisbon, where she was consigned to the 
care of friends, with a request that she would write 
to inform her relatives of her j^eculiarly dialressed 
circumstances. She was from Malaga, and waa ouly 
fourteen years old when her husband met her. Her 
short history was a very romantic ont:. He waa a 
fine young man, at that time engaged in the con- 
traband trade- FalUng in love with her, and fearful 
^of opposition from her family, he- induced her to 
elope with him. They arrived at a small farm-house 
not far from the frontier. Her family having 
learned their route, telegraphed the particulars, 
and commenced a hot pursuit. The landlord 
of the house where they stopped took thein fuslde, 
infonning them that he had authority to capture 
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them, and it was therefore necessary they should 
not stir abroad for fear of being seen, until he 
found an opportunity of providing aomc mcana for 
their escapu, as, if now discovered, they would rom- 
promise him» He aaid he Loped to be enabled to 
get them conveyed to Elvas, a frontier town of 
Portugal, and one of the moat important strongholds 
of the kingdoi7». This he accomplished by dressing 
the young lady aa a "muletcm/'or muleteer^in which 
disguise she arrived safe at her destination, where 
some employment was obtained for the young man 
on the estate of the young Count Bomfim. He had 
not been long here when a young, beautiful^ and 
rich English ^-idow, falling in love with hira, 
offered him the agency of her estjites, which, coming 
to the knowL'dgo of his betrothed, ahe took the 
alarm ; they were iTumediately married, and fled to 
Lisbon, where a fiiend obtained for him the African 
appointment before alluded to. 

It was at his mother's bouse we dined. The din- 
ner was served up in good English style ; indeed it 
appeared OS if the manners and customs were be- 
coming completely Anglicised — I suppose from the 
large concourse of Englbh, who^ together with 
many other foreigners, are constantly re&ident in 
Madeira ; and no doubt to the same cause may 
be attributed the evident prosperity of the island, 
the efficiency of ita police, its improved sanitary 
regulations, the elegance and comfort displayed in 
social life — all of which conduce so mucli to the 
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comfort &nd enjoyment of the travellert imparting 
to bim^ during his casual viait^ all the comforts of a 
terrestrial Eden. 

At [light I was invited to numeroEis soiries. I 
selected one, the invitation to which came from Bn 
old friend of my father's, when Captain-General of 
Madeira* There I met the beauty and fashion of 
the island — I Wits going to aay of the world, for 
there were some from all parta of the cartii i and if 
not exactly from the same places, diey weredoubtleaa 
aavariou&innationandin speech a^ those assembled 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentei-ost. Some con- 
versed fluently in diiferent languages, according to 
the peculinr nittiou to which the individual ad- 
dressed belonged. There was edso a splendid display 
of artificial flowers^ which even the bee or butterfly 
might be excused for taking as real, so perfect was 
the imitation. I was informed that a member of 
our host s family had obt^iined a handsome prize for 
fiome sent to the late Loudon EjJiibition of all 
nations. 

Before I left, we visited the nunnery, and par- 
took of the celebrated Jiatatada^ a sweet [lutato 
jam prepared by the nuns ; and we would take this 
opportunity of recommending "callera at the island*' 
to visit these ladies, not only to satisfy their curi- 
osity in this particular, and to see the artifi- 
cial flowers formed by them from feathers, which 
ai-e well worth seeing, btit that, like us, they may 
be charmed by the instrumental and vocal pcrfor- 
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mances of the novices, who»e angelic eount^nancGa 
and sweet expression produce ft moat pleading inj- 
pression. There are two convents, t!ontainiiig 116 
nuns. 

The diocese of the Bishop of Madeira was formed 
&3 early as 1514, It is divided into 47 vicarages, to 
each of which is attached a building or seminary 
for the reception of seininarist-f, or autiolars, similar 
to those of the nunneries, all of which have a semi- 
nary connected with them. 

But I must take a hasty leave ofall my kind enter- 
tfljnera, aa the signal-gun has been iired, announcing 
that the ship is ready to sail, and calling all pas- 
fiengers immediately on board. So we hastened 
down to the beach, as I was informed we were to 
embark at five oVlock, Whilst w^ting on the 
quay, I addresBed a Braart little fellow who was 
standing there, and aaked, " Would he like to rome 
with me? " "No, Sir," was his prompt reply. 
'^ AVhy not ? " said I, '* there are a great many peo- 
ple where I am going/* "Yes," said he^ '^and 1 
know what kind of life you have sjient that you are 
Bent there." Thb reply brought to my mind the 
fact, which at the moment I had forgotten, namely, 
that Angola is a penal settlement, to which Portu- 
gal Bends her convicts. Laughmg at the smart re- 
sponse, I stept into the boat and proceeded on 
board the steamer, which now got under way, and 
proceeded on her voyage. On leaving I much regret 
not to have had an opportunitHy of visiting Pontal 
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da Cruz, or Cross Point, dtuated on the port of the 
same name, behind Porto Moniz, which extends 
from Cape Grajao to the said Pontal, which is the 
most southern point of the island, and consists of 
a rock stretching out into the sea, and washed 
by the waves. On the summit is fixed a small 
iron cross, before which the seamen implore the 
Divine protection and a saccesafol voyage. If I 
had caUed there, perhaps our voja^ would have 
been more prosperous. At a quarter to 8 o'clock 
we lost sight of Maddra. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The CajiarieB — Teneriffe — S. Vicente — Tlis KIoqIb — Hospitality of 
the CoiiLmaDd&nt of S. Vioente — Tim Towd of Mifldi!lLo — The 
Agiiuulluri: of tlie leliuLil— tiaiilo AiLbuj — VaTisty of Ttrnj^erattm 
— Emancipation of the SUrea — Santo Litiiit — Its Porta and AncUo- 
rag«— CbarBctep of tie JJatJvca— llio Climate and SoU — lalti ^i 
&J— AbuQfUnfts of FiaL— The Salt^Pits - Bon Vwln. 



Being favoured 'vrith a stiff" breez*:, we soon came in 
sight of Teller iffe, whicli we were iiifonned is visi- 
ble on a clear day at the distance of HOmilea. The 
peak raises its majestic head 12,236 feet above the 
level of the sea. The group of islands, of which 
Teneriffe is the chief, belongs to Spaiu. It is sup- 
posed that in one of Natures mighty throes she 
heaved up those lofty mountains (which are evi- 
dently of volcanic origin) from the bosom of the 
deep- The islands are seven in number; the three 
principal being Teneriffe, Grand Canary, and tWma. 
These islands are said to be very fertile ; the pro- 
duction of wine alone is annually about 54,000 
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pipes. They have a population of nejirly 203,000. 

Having passed the Cansiries, we came in ^ght of 
the Cape Venle laliinrls, which are divided into two 
groups, respectively distinguialicd as the Windwartl 
and Leeward Hhiviih. Those composing the Lee- 
ward group arc Maio, or May ; St< Jago, or St, 
James; Fogo, or Fire — having a volcano; aud 
BravUt or wild; together with some small islets, 
and sGVf^ral shoaU, the most considerable uf which is 
the Baiso (aboall of Joiio LeitSo, lyiog hetween 
the islands af Boa Vista, or Fine View, aud Maio. 
The aea around the Cape Verde Islands abounds 
with fish, particularly near the BaLxo, where also 
a lucrative whale-fishery has been carried on. 

The Windward Isliiuds are Santo Ant5o, or St. 
Anthony; S. Vicente, or St. Vinceut ^ Santa Luzia, 
or St- Lucy; S, Nicolao, or St Nichohis; Sal^ or 
salt ; and Boa Viata — with thdr blets, Branco 
(white), and Razo (le\'el). 

As the day on which we arrived was clear and 
lovely, we had a very extensive prospect. As we 
drew near we beheld, in the far distant horizon^ a 
small black speck, when the look-out man at the 
maathcAd exclaimed aloud, ''Santo Antao I " It 
BOOH proved that he was correct. The high moun- 
tains of Santo Antao^ which are visible on a dear 
day as faros fifty-four miles, even from the deck^ were 
now discernible. The altitude of the highest peak, 
P5o de Aesucar, or Sugar Loaf, is 8,000 feet ; aud 
the tope of the Corda, or Rope ; and of the CBldeira, 
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or Boiler, so called on account of the crater of the 
volcano, are respectively from 5,000 to tJ^OOO feet 
aboTe the level of the sea> The summits of the 
other mountains are about 2,000 feet high. 

We passed close to this island, which b the se- 
cond in size of the '*Cape Verde Archipelago," It 
lies N,E. and S.W,, and la about 24 mUes long by 
12 broad. We sailed so close that we could plainly 
discern the cattle brovrsing on the aide of the 
mountaiDs; the beautiful vineyards, the numerous 
fruit-trees and cotton plants^ presenting altogether, 
with a number of neot whitewashed cottages, a 
most picturesque appearance. 

Having passed the " Cara," or hill, the top of 
which has some resenibhuice to a man, as the 
mouatuin which the traveller sees on entering Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, has to a lion, we at 
length anchored in the extensive and beautiful bay 
of Porto GrandCj or Grejit Port, The name is very 
appropriate, asit affords safe anchorage to about 200 
or 300 vessels at one time. \Vhen we arrived there 
were no fewer than forty-seven merchant veasels, of 
different tonnage, from various nations, the greater 
number of which had conveyed coals to the island, 
as it is a coal-depot for all the steamers running 
between porta in Europe^ and in Brazil and Africa. 
On some days as many as six of seven vessels 
call here for coals. This of course conduces 
much to the prosperity of S, Vicente, and Santo 
Antao; both of which islands daily exhibit the 
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sigQS of increa^ng commercial prosperity. The 
captains of vessels find it a great couveiiience to 
obtain coala and secure anchorage in the former, 
and a plentiful supply of good water and refresh- 
ment at the latter. 

The water of S- Vicente is consideredrather brack- 
ish, especifiUy near the harbour of Porto Grande, 
There is another bay S.W. of the island, called S- 
Pedro, which ia weH sheltered in the stormy season, 
capable of containing shipa drawing from six to 
seven feet water, and having a clean sandy bot- 
tom. Here good water may be obtained near to 
the beach, by sinking to some depth in the sand. 

There ia a great influx of pnasengera fi'om Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Ainurica ; thtse, together with the 
crews of the numerous veeaebj contribute much to 
the increase of the wealth of the islanders. The 
splendid Porto Grande is considered one of the best 
ports in the Portuguese colonies. It lies to the N, W. 
of the island, andia open towards the North, in which 
direction there is a high ialet, Ilheo dos Passaros, or 
Bird's islet, aituat^d at the extreme boundaiy of the 
bar, whithif well fortified would constitute a very re- 
spect able defence^ The entrance tothe harbour isabout 
three milea wide, and about two miles dee[i, afford- 
^ ing aulHcient anchorage for 200 ships of the great- 
^M est tonnage. It is sheltered, by the high chain of 
^H mountaiDs of Kanto AntSo, from the violence of the 
^M north wUids^ and thus forms a safe channel between 
^B the island of Santo Antao and the harbour of Porto 
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GrandCn The three other points arc protected by 
the mountains of S, Vicente, ^'hich form a crescent 
around two-thirds of the harbour, Occasionally 
the mariner experiences sudden gusts of wind, 
'which come through what are called in Southern 
Africa **kloof3," or openinj]f3 between the moun- 
tains, the sea in the meantime preser%ing its usual 
serenity, and being so clear that the eand and peb- 
bles on the bottom can be clearly discerned at the 
depth of three fathoms. 

Early nest morning our doctor receiTed a sum- 
mons to attend the only medical ad^^ser that re- 
sided on the island, who was himself unwelh I waa 
invited to go with him, aa an interpreter of English, 
and also to give iTistructions to the managers of the 
coaling department respecting the arrangements 
necessary for the conve^'ance of coals on board the 
Steamer, I therefore went on shore, and although 
the sea 19 in general calm, dti this occasion there 
waa ft very high surf, which drenched all who were 
in the open boat. We landed at a long wooden 
wharf of the steam companies, extending to a con- 
wderable distance along a beach of sand. The wet- 
ting from the spray is considered dangeroua, not 
only here but at all the islands on the western 
coast, as the " calema," aa it is called, ia said to en- 
gender fevers and other {liseasea; we were therefore 
requested to partake of some brandy and water aa 
an antidote or preventive. 

The period of my visit to the island was a moat 
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inaaspicioiis one, the yellow fever being then rife. 
It was with great difficulty that we could obtain 
sufficient Lands to ctml the steamer, aa the majority 
of the person? usually so employed were now im- 
gaged admiuiflt(?riijg to the urgent necessities 
of their relatives atid friends. We were informed 
that the complaint had been so deadly that the po- 
pulation wa3 literally decimated by its ravages. 
Indeed, a general apathy appeared to pervade 
society, all being apparently stupefied by terror. 
The consequence was that, being unable to obtojn 
the assistance we required, we were detained for 
some days longer at S. Vicente. 

Having reuJercd all the assistance in my powerto 
the doctor^ and made every necessary arrangement 
to expedite the coaling of the vessel, I went, ac- 
companied by a friend and the doctor, to look 
out for a suitable residence. It would have been 
imprudent to think of returning f>n board, at the risk 
of communicating the contagion to our fellow- 
passengers ► 

The Commandiiut of the Island kindly offered 
us the use of his own house, Fearing, however, 
that he might have a family of his own, and that 
his residence might be insufficient to afford so 
much additional uccommodation, we expressed oup 
gratitude for his polite and gentlemanly offer, and 
went to the English hotel. Even here we found most 
of the inmates confined to bed; and although those 
we spoke to offered to make everything as com- 
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fortable ba circumstances would admit we were 
obliged to contmue our search, with the determina- 
tion to take possession of the first house where we 
could obtain evt:ii hidifferi-iit accommodation. Most 
of the houses we passed were deaert^d and shut up, 
the former occupants either being dead, op having 
escaped from the contagion of the city to a more 
salubrious part of the island. So great were our 
difficulties on this occasion aa regards provbtons, 
that we ^tere obliged to send a communication to 
the shipt requesting a supply for our immediate 
wants ; for as far as we could discover, the quantity 
on board was much more ample than any that could 
be obtained on shore- 
As the doctor's time wa-s entirely occupied in at- 
tending to the sick, and the friend who accom- 
panied me also considered it his duty to render 
them all the assistance in hla power, I was at length 
left to myself. No I I oughtnottosayso — gratitude 
to a gpacioua preaerv'ing Pro\'idence should rather 
cause me to say, *' He alone preserved me and my 
friends, amidst the swift-flying shafts of deatit" 

I believe our doctor was instrumental in saving 
the lives of a great number of the inhabitantfli my 
friend in the meantime obtaining and supplying 
provisions. I was fortunately enabled to assist 
them with what was of real value under those pe- 
culiar circumstances, namely, a timely supply of 
quinine, etc., which I hnd been commissioned to 
leave at the island of St Thome, but a portion of 
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wLich I considered myself justified in furnishing on 
an occasion wlieu the demand was ao urgent, espe- 
cially as the supply previously brought by a brig 
of war had already been I'ompletdy exhausted. 

During my Btay 1 took the opportunity of visit- 
ing the country. The island was discovered at the 
aaine time as S. Nicolao, in 146o, and was given to 
the Duke of VizeUj in the expectation that he 
would have colonized it frotn the neighbouring 
islands. Strange to say, it remained unnoticed nntil 
the eighteenth century, an order being isBued in 
1781 for its colonization. Yetit was not until 1795 
that this measure was carried into effect. In that 
year JoSo Carlos de Fonceca, an inhabitant of Fogo 
Island, obtained permiasion from Government to 
people it with twenty couples from Fogo; and 
these, with the slaves whom they had brought with 
them, were the first inhabitants- Jo£o Carlos de 
Fonccca was nominated Capitao Mor, or Chief 
Captain. The island la fifteen miles in length from 
east to west, and ia surrounded by high mouiitaina, 
the principal of which are Monte Verde, or Green 
Mountain, and Tope Galon, or Top^gallant. These 
points^ althou/^h not so high as those of S. Antao, 
tower majestically above the plains of sand which 
extend to Porto Grande, 

Mindcllo, the chief town of S. Vicente, situated 
at Porto Grande, was founded by Viscount Sa da 
Bandeira, the Portuguese minister who has effected 
the greatest amount of good for the colonies of 
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Portugal. He was desirous to make this the 
metropolis of all the i&Ianda, but Villa da Praya, 
"the Beach Town," in Siiiitiago, Is at present con- 
sidered the capital. In the sickly season, the 
Govern or- General is obliged to remove to the small 
neighbouring Island of Brava, which b conBidcrecl 
more healthy. 

S. Vicente has been found to be the most 
healthy of all the Cape Verde If^laods ; and for this 
reason, as well as on account of the safe harbour 
and good anchorage, it has been selected as the 
coahng depot for all vessels on this route. 

The houses are in number from 150 to 200, and 
verj~ small; they are built of atone, but as mere 
mud is used as mortar, the elements speedily make 
sad havoc of them. The combined effects of sun, 
rain, and '^lincJ secure to the habitations of the poor 
the very necessary sanatory desideratum of ventila* 
tion, in the shape of innumerable small apertures^ 
caused by the removal of the clay. The obnoxious 
vapours engendered Ity the united fumes of fish, 
garlic, and tobacco, which are so offensive to the 
nofial organs of the uninitiated, are thus completely 
db<persed. 

The church ia a new and very handsome build- 
ing. Not having hcen consecrated, it was turned 
into a temporary hospital durirg the ravages of 
the yellow feven I saw between forty and fifty of 
both sexes and all ages lying on mats spread on 
the 6oor in a moat appalling state of pain and 
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wretchedness, the sexes being separated by cur- 
tains. 

The fortress ia eitaaled on a hill, and com- 
mands the town and bay. It appeared to be a 
new building, surrounded by strong white walls, 
and mounting twelve good guns, twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders. There is also a comfortable 
residence for the Governor, barracka for the garri- 
son, good store of ammunition, and a powder- 
magazine 

The Custom-house is a fine building. l^e 
Government receives a good revenue through this 
department 1 waa informed that the year pre- 
vious It amounted to 6,000/,, in consequence of the 
increased trade carried on by the steamer*. There 
ifi abo a large revenue derived from the trade 
ID orchilla, which grows on the rocks around the 
island. 

The climate appeared delightful, and the morning 
breeze coming from the sea imparted a refreshing 
coolness, which was most exhilarating. Having a 
great desire for a ride or drive, I applied for BOioe 
nutans of locomotion, but was informed there were 
no carriages nor hoi-scs obtainable. I was therefore 
compelled to be satisfied ^vith a more tumble 
means of conveyance. Donkeys were provided, 
and I was favoured with the company of a black 
priest. With merely a piece of packing-cord for 
reins, we proceeded to visit the other bay behind 
the mountains, as I wished to see the farms and 
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plantations in the interior, tte watering-places^ 

Passing near the hill, we commenced our ascent 
of the mountain, vrliich we eifectcd with great dif- 
ficulty, being aometiraes obliged to dismount and 
climb up on all foursi and at others to slide down. 
By these means, after much fatigue, we arrive-d at 
the summit ; but I regret to be obliged to say that, 
contrary to my expectations, we were not repaid 
for our toil, aa far as our immediate neighbourhood 
was concerned. All we could see was a green spot 
here and there, which looked like small oaees dotted 
over parched sterile plains. The only compensation 
1 had for my laborious ascent was the distant view 
of S. Vicente, which, from the exalted position I 
now occupied, aided by the clear atmosphere, I 
could discern, with its beautiful bay in the distance, 
and the wide-spread Atlantic, whose blue waters 
and white-crested waves rolled majestically north- 
wards, and appeared to me truly snbUme. 

We now prepared for onr descent, which certainly 
appeared a more formidable undertaking than our 
ascent ; tbe soil was so soft that it receded before 
us when we pressed upon it. Indeed, the incline 
WB8 SO 6t«cp, and the ground so soft, that at one 
time I was considering whether it would not be 
more advisable to lie down in a horizontal posir^ioo 
and roll down j however, I avoided the temptation, 
and by patience and perseverance we overcome this 
difficulty also ; and it was with most pleasurable 
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feelings, as might be discovered by our smiling 
countenanceBT that we remounted our animaU, We 
now passed doAvn a deep pathway formed by the 
watercourse during the ndna, which continue for a 
few days only, Aft^r proceeding for soine distance 
along thifl course^ which is ^aphically deficribed aa 
the "Seasons Road/' we at length emerged from it 
upon the plain^ where were a number c^ stunted 
slirubs, with leaves reaembling those of the cedar, 
and a bloseom-like lavender, with a faint perfume. 
In tlie FRvinea of the mountains there are large 
trees, which afford sufficient fuel for the islanders. 

The pasturage appeared of an excellent quality, 
and upon it were browsing a number of oxen, cows, 
and donkeys, some sheep, and a great number of 
goat». 

If we are to judge of the quality and value of the 
farms by that belonging to the priest, which is the 
one we examined most particularly, and which we 
were informed was in bcttxif order than any other 
on the island, we must candidly confess that we 
could not form a very high idea of the agricultu- 
ral skill of the inhabitants. 

We were informed that there are scarcely any 
farms, except those in the only valley which is 
capable of cultivation, called Ribeira do Julifio, the 
Valley of '* Julian's River ;" near to which are the 
only two springs of water, called respectively Madei- 
ra!, and Madeiralzinho, or timber and little timber. 

The farm we visited consisted of aeveral small 
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terraces, on which grew the fiugar-cane, cofTee, In- 
dian com, viiie, banana, plantain, and a ^at 
variety of European and tropical plants. Water 
is essential for their nourishment ; of this indispen- 
sable element a bnuntiful supply trickles from the 
mountain caves in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The farms of each proprietor are from twelve to 
twenty acrea in extent. We are injustice compelled 
to say that, considering the limited means of their 
owners (notwithatanding our preconceived ideas) 
the state of cultivation in which they appeared, at 
least in the distance, as we passed along, waa on the 
whole creditable. 

There were a few fniit-trecfti which are begin- 
ning to be more generally cultivated ; as also the 
eotton-plant, the senna-phnitj a plant cglled the 
^*glandulfl,*' which is said to be an antidote against 
that fatal disease, the glanders. 

Each farm is provided with a "hute" or resi- 
dence for the ]H^ o pie corn etted with it. 

We afterwards went to see the *^salina,'* op salt 
pit, which ought to be considered a great acquisition^ 
OS it produces from eight to fifteen moios {a mea- 
sure equal to sixty alqueires, each alqueire being a 
little larger than an English busheU. It appears, 
however, to be much neglected, as large quantities 
can be obtained from the island of Maio and Boa 
Vista, and also from the island of Sal, which alone 
produces, more than 15.000 moioa. Those three 
islands were termed by Fleudi^h writers of the se- 
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venteenth century, **The three salt islands." The 

or ciystali2ed salt La obtained at the salt pans 
formed by nature on the north aide of the island of 
Boa Vista; the nest in quality is that froni the is- 
land of Sal; the third is from Maio. The prefer- 
ence is given to that produced by the Salina Velha, 
or old aalt pit. That obtained from the artificial 
flaJt pits of the port Sal-Rey, or Salt King, in the is- 
land of Boa Vista, is considered verj' inferior- The 
salt at the inland of Sal ia obtiiined from a large 
basin in the centre of the island, where the aalt 
water Rpririga up ; and so strongly is it impregnated 
with saline particles, that when the water is evapo- 
rat^-d by the influence ofthe sun *s rays, ridges of salt 
are formed around the edge of the basin, which have 
increased to iiuch an incrt^diblt; height as to pi'esent 
an appearance something like the glaciereof the Alps, 
or some of those mountains covered with the sun- 
bleached sand which often dazzles the eyes of the 
African traveller. 

I was informed that a gentleman, Mr, Martins, 
undertook at his uwn expense to cut a tunnel 
through one of those mountains of salt, thus short- 
ening the communication with the port more than 
three miles ; and that having completed the tunnel, 
and obtained from Engl:md some raiU, he 
therewith formed a tramway on an inchned 
plane. To save the expense of steam, sails are at- 
tached to each carriage, by which it ia propelled 
from the aalt pits to the south ports, where a wharf 
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has been erected, at which the loads are discharged, 
the empty ivaggona being tlien drawn up to tlie 
Bolt pits by donkeys. For this informatioii 1 am 
indebted to a friend, on whose veracity I can de- 
pend. 

The respective prices of salt arc aa follows ; — 
ialandof Sal, 2l5.; the island of Boa Viata^ uniform- 
ly Is.i the island of Maio, 1-5j, 

Several nations have consulatea eetablishcd ou 
the ifllflnd of S, Vicente. Austria has a conaular 
agent, Belgium a vice-consul, Brazil a vice-consul, 
Denmark a vice-consul, and Greece a vice-consul. 

NcKt morning, at daybreak, I went> in company 
with two friends, on board a small boat, and, cross- 
ing the bay, entered the brood channel which di- 
vides the two islands of S. Vicente and Santo An- 
tSo< We landed at the Porto doa Car\'oeiros, or 
Goal-men's Port, from which point a road is carried 
direct across the whole island to Gargo, or Heron, 
a distance of twelve miles from north to south. 

The breadth of the island from Paul, the pool, 
on ^e north-east, to Tarrafal, the fishing- 
place, on the south-weatj is about twenty-four 
miles. 

PortodosCarvoeiroa,whichbnowbecomingbetter 
known, is visited by ships exporting coffee to various 
parta of Europe, We proceeded hence along the foot 
road for about nine miles, when we arrived at the 
Villa da KJbeira Grande, or Town of the Great 
River, formerly Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, a town 
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founded by a count bearing thb title. It ia situ- 
ated in a very ferdle plain, watered by the Ribeira 
GrandCf which, after running some distance in a 
north-west direction, empties itself into a. very 
email bay. The town ia situated at the confluence 
of the principal river, which is di^dJed into several 
streams, with another, and ia built at the base of a 
veiy high mountain. The suburbd are large, and 
appear to great advantage, having a number of 
houses inhabited by white proprietors- Close by 
there is a hill, which, from the high state of cultiva- 
tion in which its sides are generally kept, always 
presents a greenish appearance. It is called the 
Penha de Fram^Wj or French Ilill- 

The town b large, having nearly 5000 Inbabi- 
tantB, but is very baJly laid out. The houses, which 
are built of atone and clay, arc jumbled close toge- 
ther, forming numerous narrow, unhealthy lanes. 
The wealthy proprietors have theirs roofed with 
American wooden tiles, called shingles ; the others 
are thatched with straw. There is also a neat 
church dedicated to Nossa Senhora do Rosario, or 
Our Lady of the Rosary. 

Besides the barracks for thesoldierSf there is also 
the Presidio, a sort of castle. 

As far as I could obtain information during my 
two visits to the Cape Verde Islands, the town is 
healthy during the prevalence of high winds, but 
in hot or rainy weather is very uncomlbrtahle. Aa 
far as I could learn, there arc no sanatory laws. 
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AdjoiniTig the houses are gardens or plantation*', 
which extend until they join thoae of the two 
neighbouring valley a. 

The road from Porto dos Cai-voeiroa to the town 
was by no means a. good one ; however, it improvud 
fia we approm^hed nearer to Ponta do Sol,* where 
the CuBtom-houae is placed on the most northern 
point of the island, and wliich, although it is cojisi- 
dered the most indifferent port of Santo Aiilao, ie, 
notwithstanding, the one most frequented, owing to 
the prominent and conveuieut portion which it 
occnpies on the sea-board. 

BeBidea the Custom-house, we observed only six 
dwelling-houses, built of stone and roofed with tilea, 
three atoros, a few huts, and a nice chapel, dedicated 
to Noasa Senhora daa MerceSj or Our Lady of 
Mercies. 

WstxT 18 supplied by a fountain called Praya de 
Lisbon, or Beach of Lisbon, which springs up among 
some rocks on the beach. There ia great difficultyj 
however, in conveying a sufficient supply to the 
shipping, BS it has to be brought by men swimming 
with the casks to the beach, and returning in the 
same manner. 

We went next to Tarrafal, the third port of the 
island. It is situated south-west, under a promon- 

*In 171 It tho French, under Du Guai Trouio, lamied on UieiaJand; 
and hATing to tiiLn'b through n diffitmlc ^asu d«*t Xhix place, tbe iohii- 
tnt&nUi oongivgatvi ujiou the bi^ti perptriidloular rovka vhict over- 
hull; tbe road, Llirew l&rge oLonve on Uie heads of Uie Freach, »nd 
iitt«rlj defeated than. 
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tor;; it is well sheltere<i at bU seasons, and has a 
good supply of water from an unfailing streiira, 
whiohj flowing alongtlie beaob, falls into awell, fer- 
tilizing the land in its progress. Being coneidered 
inconvenient for shipping, the port has hitherto 
been much neglected. Ships have called latterly for 
cargoes of coffee, which is abundant, and of a good 
qTiality, A large supply of the various provisions 
necessary for shipping may be obtained. 

The mountains are very high, and abound in 
fluch minerflls as are the source of much wealth. 
Freestone, iron, copper, brimstone, have been ex- 
tracted from them ; pumice-stone; and even such 
precious stonea 3A hyacinths, amethysts, tfipazeSj 
and garnets. There art; also two mineral springs, 
which deserve particular notice ^ one possessing the 
property of removing all the hair from hides or 
ekias, the moment they are inimersed in it; and 
the other that of immediately dyeing black the skins 
thus prepared. The bountiful supply of good 
crater issuing from these mountains could be made 
the means of a large revenue and increased wealth, 
if rightly directed- At present it ia allowed to 
waste itself in other channels, by which it some- 
times inundates the plains below, These plains are 
covered with plantations of maize, beans, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, iDdigo in large quantities; coffee, 
considered the best on the island, potatoes, in- 
hame, manioca, vines, oranges, bananas, gnava — in 
fact, all tropical fruits, in great variety and profusion. 

VOL. I. E 
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Amongst other things the inhabitnnts niatm- 
facturc a quantity of Pannos d' A^;ulhEi^ or needle 
clothf ill which they carry on a good trade with 
Guinea. Notwithstanding the great internal wealth 
of the island, it is considered the poorest of this 
archipelago. 

It abounds in red gravel stone, or tophus; the argil, 
or potter's clay lime, volcanic lava mixed with 
the basalt decompoaitions which fall from the high 
mountains of Pao d'Aasucar, Corda, Caldeira. The 
height of the former, as before mentioned, is about 
8,000 fret, and of the latter from 6^{\0 to 6,000; 
the medium height of the other mountalna is about 
2,000 feet. 

The variety of temperature, combined with the 
great vai'iety of ftoilj renders Santo AntSo capable 
of producing all the tropical and European fruits 
found at Madeira. A great number of cattle of 
various kinds are found on the islaiid ; also domestic 
fowls of every description. Large quantities of 
orchilla are exported; and there is a great variety 
of such trees as the dragon-tree and the purgiieira 
(Jattvpka Curcas), or physic-nut. 

This Island was first colonized by slaves carried 
from Guinea by the Donatarios (grantees) of Santo 
AntSo, who would not admit any Europeans, The 
consequence was, that the inhabitants consisted 
principally of the native home-born slave popu- 
lation. Notwithstanding this restriction, however, 
one now meets with a number of mulattos, with 
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fair liflir and blue eyes, tlie offspring of such white 
men as have occasionally called there, and of the 
low, immoral beings with whom they have as- 
sociated. 

After the island reverted to the Crown, Queen 
Dona Maria I., by a decree dated the 1st January, 
I780j declared all the slaves free. In consequence, 
however, of their degraded state, and the bar- 
barism into which they had sunk, they did not 
seem to appreciate the boon, so enervating and so 
destructive of correct moral principle ia slavery in 
all ltd phases, aided, in the present case, by a rabid 
love of strong drink, and a distaste for labour. 

About the beginning of the present century, 
Europeans began to settle on the island ; cultivating 
the ground and introducing civilization. About 
the same time a colony of Spaniards arrived &om 
the Canarie.**, an<l settled on thu summit of the 
CordUf and of Caldeira, where they commenced 
cultivating wheat, barley, rye, &*:. 

The original colonis&i appear to have been par- 
ticolar in keeping their European blood uncon* 
taminated by admixture with that of the natives* 
The men of Enropean descent that I saw were 
generally white and rosy, and the women fair and 
beautifuL 

The principal mercantile houses, at the time of 
ray viait^ were those of Mr A, J. Martina, Mr. 
A. J, SilvQ, and Mr. A, M, Silva, 

We now took our leave of Santo AntSon Get- 

b2 
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ting into OUT boatj we crossed the channel separ- 
ating it from S. Vicente ', and having rounded the 
latter, we neared tlie small Island of Santa Luzia, 
which is only distant from S, Viuente about five 
niileSf in a south- easterly direction, being 16" 44' N, 
lat, and 15" W W. long, (from Lisbon.)* 

Santa Luzia extends in a north-west direction, 
and 19 about six miles long, and one mile and a half 
broad at the south-east point, near to Ponta do 
Taraffc, so called from a tree of the same name* It 
gradually wnlens, until, between the port and Praya 
dos Mastros, or Beach of Maeta* it becomes three miles 
wide. Ita cireumference is about eighteen miles. 

It has never been regularly inhabited bj fixed 
settlers. Formerly there was a muall hamlet ten- 
anted by shepherds, the ruins of which are still 
visible. Near to thb is a well of sweet wai^r, at 
the base of the Caramujo, or Periwinkle, a mountain 
nigh to a small bay at the south-west of the island. 

Soon after the discovery of this group, Santft 
Luzia was stocked with a considerable quantity of 
cattle, for the consumption of the neighbouring 
islands — a measure of precaution which has been 
lately mnch neglected. 

The cotton plant (which is indigenous in the 
Gape Verde Islands) has only recently been intro- 
duced into Santa Luzia. It will soon be one of 
the greatest sources of wealth of all the products of 
this island, as it has been found to flourish better 

• Gwenwich ^4" 4B' W. 
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here than at S- Vicente. It has also been cultivated 
aiiccessfuUy at the small islet of Itazo, and more 
particularly at Rombo, where the plant is brought 
to greater perfection than en the more fertile 
ielaiida. When I come to Santiago^ I will eay more 
on this subject. 

The bay before referred to at the eouth-west of 
the ialand, the only one in it, lies between the 
Ponta da Cruz and Monte Grande, or Great Moun- 
tain- Tlie Cai-amujo standi in the centre, opposite 
the bay. 

On approacliing the island, the best land-mark 
13 a snmll islet standing out some distance from the 
shore; it is called by the English mariners, '*The 
Lion Islet." The liay has a sandy bottom, and 
good anchorage of from eight to ten fathoms, with 
an abundant supply of water at the well before 
referred to, 

The surrounding sea affords an abundant supply 
of fish ; and a few turtles are occasionally taken. 

Although the climate is similar to that of S. 
VicentCj there are very few trees on the ieland. 
The shores aiford an abundance of orchilla, and 
Bome alum. 

Lately, a respectable family namerl Dias, from 
the island of S. Nieoldo, has greatly improved the 
pasturage of Santa Luzia, and stocked it with 
cattle, oxen, cows, and sheep, besides horses, ranres, 
and dockeys — all of which are under the charge of 
a "feitor'* (factor, or bailiflF)» and some shepherds. 
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Proceeding to the south-east, «ii<l keeping to the 
weat of S, Nicoldo, we arrive at the small islets of 
Braaco and Razo, called by the first navigators 
** liha Branca " and " Ilha Raza." 

The blet of Eranco is about four and a half miles 
to the south-east of Ponta da Cruz, the most southcra 
point of Santa Luzia. It ig a very high rock, 
coTered with orchilla, and inhabitated by numeroue 
aquatic birds called *^ Cagarraz." Its extent is 
about three miles from north-west to south-east. 

The islet possesses a email fountain of sweet 
water, from which the orchilla men receive their 
supplies when they vlait the islet to reap the 
orchillan The trading place is a small sandy beach, 
near the southeast point. 

At three miles east-south-east from the above 
island 18 Bituated the Ilheo Razo, which preBcnts 
the appejtrance of a large rock, nearly round^ pro- 
jecting out of the aea to a considerable height. Its 
extent from east to west is about two niiles, and 
from north to south about one mile and a half. 

Between the Ilhfo Razo, and the island of S, 
Nicolikt, is a channel of about eight miles broad. 
There is a good landing-place at the north side of 
the llheo Razo. 

As the soil was considered well adapted for the 
culture of the cotton plant, the purt^ueira, and the 
dragon-tree, on the 26th of February, 1839, a 
grant of the islet was made to JoSo Antonio Ldte, 
an inhabitant of the neighbouring island of S, 
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Nicolioj on condition that it should be put into a 
state of cultivation^ winhin the space of one year, 
A large quantity of tah is found oq the islet. 

The coastJ4 of both Branco and Razo are very 
sleep, and the aea around them is from eight to 
forty fathoms Jeep. Around llh<^o Razo ships 
may safely anchor at half a cable's length from 
the shore. 

Continuing our voyage "wefitward, the nest island 
was S. NicoUo, which b about twenty-four miles 
long from east to west Its breadth ia difficult to 
define, the formation of the island being so ir- 
regular. Measuring from Ponta da Pedra d'Eiixova> 
the point of the anchovy 8tore» in a westerly 
direction, its average breadth ujay probably be 
estimated at from three to four miles. At Porto 
Vtlho, or Old Port, it spreads out like a bow or 
crescent, extending to Ponta da Vermelharia, or Ver- 
millioik Point, part of the southern promontory of 
the inland. Here it ia 6fteen miles broad from 
north to south j that is, from Ponta da Verinelharia 
to Ponta dos Oarmarucs, or Shrimp's Point. At the 
most northern point it again begins gradually to 
narrow, until we arrive at the Bay of Tarrafal, 
between which and the Praya Branca it ia only 
about five miles. 

The circumference of the island ia supposed to 
be about aixfy-six miles, and its area about 115 
square milea> 

From Ponta da Vermelharia to Ponta do Tarrafal, 
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the most iiortbern point of the island of Santiago, 
the distance is about seventy-two miles aouth-south- 
east; but from the port of Villa da Praya, also in 
Santiago, to aiiy of the nearest points of S. Xicolao, 
it Is euppoaed to be more than 110 mWes. 

The distance from PorLo Vclho, in S, Nicol4o, to 
Port Sal'Rey, in the island of Boa Viata, Is about 
eighty miles east-sou th-ea^t. 

S. Kicol^ has vBrioua anchorages, which, though 
denominated ports, are not at all calculated to 
afford accommodation to large vessels. The most 
frequented UPurtoVelho, in tlie Bay of S. Jorge, or 
St. George, at the south-east of the i^and. There 
b another anchorage between Monte Formoso, or 
Beautiful Mountain, and the Porto da Preguiga, or 
Port of Laziness. 

Within half a mile of the land, although the 
water b eighteen fathoms deep, the bottom is not 
considered good for anchorage^ being covered with 
Bharp rocks, freestone, and gravel, which make it 
difficult for vessels to obtain a firm hold. Some 
diataace out at sea the depth is about 100 fathoms. 
The com muni cation between this anchorage and 
the land Is maintaaocd by means of the Porto da 
Pnigui<ja, which is about one mile uni a half to the 

mth. This port forms a large basin, which may 
rot inappropriatelv be termed "a dead sea," and is 
capable of containing five or six vessels, of from 
150 to 200 tons burden, which can be brought up 
so close with a hawaer, either by stem or stern, that 
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passengers moy land by meana af a plank reacbing 
from the deck to the shore- 

These ports are the more frequented^ in conse- 
quence of their contiguity to the Villa dii Ribeira 
Biava, or Town of the Wild StreanOj the capital of 
the island, which \b three miles distant behind the 
mountains 

In the Porto da Pregui^a there are some dwelling- 
houses, a few stores, and a custom-house, for the 
accommodation of the small trade. 

A well, affording a scanty supply of good water, 
was opened for the public benefit by the Bishop, 
D. Fr. ChristovSo de S. Boaventura, who, at bii 
own expense, also formed a road for the convenience 
of the people. The same excellent prelate faa^ con- 
ferred many other benefits on the inhabitantd; 
ir»trt>ducJng amon^ them iiiduBtry and civilization 
to an extent that, when compared with the bar- 
barism in which he found them towards the close 
of the last century, is truly marveUous. 

Proceeding along the shore, we passed Pedra 
d'Enxova, and soon came to the bountiful Ribeira 
do Carrical, or Sheer-grass Stream, which enters a 
smaU bay, where vessels call for pro\i3iona and 
water. The anchorage is seven or eight fathoms 
deep, with a gravelly bottom, and is considered 

L better than that at Porto Velho, 
Being, however, the private property of the before- 
mentioned Dias, who also claima a right over the 
stream, which 19 out of the way of the inhabited 
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part of the iaiandf tUs anchorage is rot much fre- 
quented, except by vessels calling topurc'hase supplies 
of fruit, vegetables^ water, &c., which are all to be 
found here in great abundance. The situation is 
convenient for ships that have taken in cargo at 
Boa Vista, when a favourable wind enables them 
to call, a.'i supplies can be obtained at S. Nicoliio 
for about half the sum they would cost at Boa Vista- 

In the Bay of Jorge, to the south of Porto Velho^ 
19 a small port called Bahia do Forcado, or Pitch- 
fork Bay. As the anchorage is bad, and there is 
but little inducement for ships to coll there, the 
port is not much frequented. 

Between Ponta da Vermelharia and Ponta do 
Fidalgo, or Xobleman's Point, at the entrance south 
of the island^ is the Porto da Lapa, or Cave Port, 
the most ancient, and supposed to be the best, an- 
chorage in the island, especially during high winds. 
It was here the first colonists landed^ and built 
their i-esiflences. It was much frcqui;nted in the 
sisteentb century; but, during the ravages of the 
pirates Bent out in the time of the uanrpation of 
Portugal by the Philips of Spain, the inhabitants 
wei« obliged to leave their dwellings, and take 
refuge behind the niountaiua, lu the deep valley of 
Ribeir& Brava, at the distance of seven miles and 
a half from the port. Since that time it has re- 
mained almost entirely neglected, save by Bonie 
shepherds who have erected huts there. To the 
north-west of this is the extensive Bay of Tarrafal, 
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into which the water flows with great power, causing 
ft strong current, to whieh sailing- vessels inust [lay 
particular attention when passing by the anuth of 
the island, and he doubly cautious when ni^armg 
Ponta da Vermelharia. When soiling too near the 
wind, it sometimes suddenly falls (ulthongh there 
may still be a strong breeze further out in the 
channel), and the vessel la drawn by the strong 
current towards land, and there becalmed- Under 
such circura stances^ the only means left to the 
mariner is a powerful effort to tow the vessel out 
sutficientlj' far f^in to catch the breeze. 

Having passed the west point of the Bay of Tar- 
rafal, which la situated to the west-north-west, we 
come to the Porto da Tarrafal, wherPj during the 
high winds, vessels can anchor in fifteen fathoma 
and more. Being unsheltered, however, and more 
than nine miles from the town, it la not considered 
a convenient anchorage. 

Three miles further on is Praya Branca, situated 
north-west, on the Ix^ach of the same name, where 
there ia a small bay for boats, sheltered by a great 
volcanic rock cnlletl Monte Gordo (Stout, or Fat 
mountain). This mountain is 4,000 feet high, and at 
its foot, from time immemorial, have lain quantities 
of lava, pumice-stone, and other vestiges of the 
action of volcanoes which were axlinct before the 
discovery of the bland. It is the highest mountain 
in the island. The nest to it in height ia Morro do 
Frade, or Friar^s Rock, in the centre of the island. 
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which is somewliat of the shape of a sugar-loaf. In 
fact, the whole island b covered with mountaina 
and hills of vetious altitudes, between whicli are 
fertile valleys, with an abundant supply of good 
water 

The island forms a "concelhOj" or eivil magis- 
tracy ; though, like all the othera, it acknowledges 
the authority of the '^ Commandant of the Island." 
This officer is under the immediate orders of the 
'* Governor-General of the Province of the Islands 
of Cape Verde-'* 

The concelho is divided into two large parishes, 
Qaeimadoe and Nosaa Senhora do Rosario, at Ri- 
beira Brava, a town lying in a confined valley 
between two high mountains. 

The houses of the tawn, which are in general 
erected without any regard to order, arc, with the 
exception of a few stone houses, merely thatched 
hut& The church was erected under the auspices 
of Bishop D, Fr. Chriatovfio de S. Boaventura, and 
is a neat building. 

The other parish, Nossa Senhora da Lapa, at 
Qaeimadad — a large, populous, rural district — is 
situated near the northern coast of the island. 
ITiere is also the nice, small hamlet of Praya 
Branca, on the north-western coast ; besides 
numerous fann-houaes and country residences, 
erect*jd here and there along the banks of the 
various streams which intersect the island in all 
directions. 
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The largest proportion of the inhabitonta are 
mulattos. The Dumber of blacks ia cooaiderable ; 
and there are about 100 whites. 

The people are orderly, docile, and inn^ntous; 
but, in consequrnce of their natural indolence^ 
they do not avail themselves of the advantages 
they poftfteaa in the productive nature of the soiL 
The Game cause has hitherto balQed the efforts 
which began to be made about sixty years ago "by 
the enterprising Dies, to advance their civilization, 
to introduce agriculture, and. to promote a general 
eystcm of industry. The family of this gentleman 
imported into this island, as well as into itfl depen- 
dency, Santa Luzia, bulls, cows, horace, Spanbh 
donkeys, a beautiful selection of merino ^heep, 
and formed plantations of numerous exotic plants. 
These benevolent efforts, 1 am sorry to say, have 
not realized the expectations of the projectors. 

They fiucceeded, however, in encouraging the 
cultivation of the ** cochineal cactus," to which par- 
ticular attention has been paid. 

If any effort was made to eink wells on that 
portion of the bland through which the streams 
do not pass, it would conduce much to the pros- 
perity of the pasturage-ground, which, indeed, 
ought fo surpass all others of the Cape Verde 
Islands, but which, at present, is not in a flourish- 
ing condition ; and attention should al>^ be paid 
to sowing at the regular season the lucem, or the 
fundo (native) seed, and preserving the produce in 
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loftfl or steds during the hot, dry months of 
December anH Januaiy. 

The dn' grounds are calculated to produce an 
jmmenae quantity of purgueira and dragon-tree, or 
Tvhttt they call "Sangue de Dmgo," (DrogouV 
Blooil). The hill sides are also suited to the 
growth of the cotton plant* 

On this island alone (of all the group) is found 
the banana of Hayti^ a^ also the AntLlIca tea. It 
produces also the \dne, the sugar-cane, and fruits 
in f;reat variety, both native and European, and a 
great (piautity of vegetables. Cattle and fowl are 
also abundant and cheap. 

CoiFee vra^ LiitroducGd into the island, in 
17B0, by the chief of the family Diaa (now de- 
ceased), and was first brought to the island of St. 
Santiago, by Colonel Pcrcira, also deceased. 

The island abounds in freestone and calcareous 
substances. At Ponta da Vcrmclharia, crystal 
copperas (vitriol), and sulphates of magnesia have 
been discovered. 

The climate ia said to have been formerly 
healthyj but, since 1821, the inhabitants have 
been subject to endemic fevers and dysentery. At 
certain seasons it is quite aa unhealthy as that of 
Santiago, which b considered the most insalu- 
brious of the Cape Verde Islands. The most un- 
healthy spot is^ in my opinion, Ribeira Brava. 

The general appearance of the soil is argillaceous, 
gravelly, calcareoufi, and in parts volcanic- 
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The trade of the inland is not extenaive^ the 
porta bring very inferior, and principally visited 
only by vessels reriiuring supplies, or tnuling to 
the tivo Tieighboiiring islands of Boa Viata and Sal, 
the inhabitants of which are the principal con- 
Bumera of its productions. It exports to the me- 
tropolis some purgueira, and a large quaniity of 
orchil] a. 

Except the islands of Santiago and Boa Vista, 
the island of S. Nicolao has the greatest number 
of artifians of all the Cape Verde Islands* Pannos 
(cloths) are manufactured here to a great extent. 

Tanning is also carried on on a large scale ; the 
bark used is obtained from a shrnb called Torta- 
olho, or "* goggle-eyed." There is also an abundance 
of Palraa-Christi oil, which is used to soften the 
skina^ which, after due preparation, are dyed or 
coloured, and an excellent description of leather, 
of the quality known as Morocco, is prepared for 
market. 

From the aea-board is obtained a number of 
hardy, good seamen. 

The three principal mercantile houses are those 
of J. J. Marques, T. Miller, and J. B. Oliveira, 

S. Nicoldo b a^d to have been the birth-place 
of the celebrated painter, Simplicio Joao Rodrigues 
de Brito, 

To the east of S» Kicoldo lies the celebrated 
inland of Sal, called ao from the extensive trade 
carried on in exporting salt. 
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This islaDti is eigbteen miles long from norfl 
to south, and seven to eight inilea m its greatest 
breadth towards the nortbj betioriiing narrow to- 
wards the south. Its circumference is about forty- 
one miles, and its area is calculated at about sixty- 
eight square miles. 

It ia situated twenty miles to die north of Boa 
Vista, The south side of the island presents the 
appearance of a large ehoal of sand, and is so level 
that it can hardly be discovered, even during the 
day, at more than five or six miW distance. In 
the interior is a range of three little hiUa, extending 
about (bree miles from south to north. On the 
east aide is an oblong mountain, not very high, 
called Serra Negra, or Black Chain. Towards the 
centre of the island the land becomes gradually 
elevated, tenninating northwards in the Pico Mar- 
tina, which rise* l^SOO feet above the level of the 
Bea. 

At all parts of the west coast of this island vessels 
can be safely moored with one anchor. In the 
Bahia da Palnieir&f or Palm-tree Bay, between the 
point of the same name and the Morro do Cabc<;a do 
LeEio, or Great Hock of the Lion's Head ; in the Bahia 
do Rabo de J unco, or Ruch-Tairs Bay, between the 
said Cabe^a do Leao and Ponta dns Tartarugaa, or 
Turtles' Point; and at Babia da Madama, or Madam's 
Bay, between Ponta das Tartarugas and Ponta da 
Salina; but what is considered the beat anchorage, 
during the prevalence of high winds, is Rabo de 
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Jtmco, a deep bay in the form of a shell, open to 
the Boutb-wt^t, well shelwreJ from the north winda 
by a f^rcat rock called Cabega do LeHo, which ex- 
tends as a fiat island uito the flea. 

The anchorage is in the middle of the bny, a 
good distance from land^ and is capable of shelter- 
ing vessels of any tonnage \'isiting the harbour. 
Its greatest depth is about ten fathoms ; the bottom 
is sandy, and, in some places, covered with sharp 
stones. 

The principal benefactor of this island, M. A. Mar- 
tina, established a good factory; and, lately, a well 
of excellent water has been discovered. 

The quantity of fish that frequent the two bays 
of Palmeira and liabo de Junco ia truly astonish- 
ing. It 13 so plentiful that a boat containing 
four men can, in the course of three liours, obtain, 
as I saw, 320 lbs. offish. They are easily caught, 
also, from on board vessels riding at anchor. Tur- 
tles come in large numbers to spawn on the beach. 

The Bahia da Madama, or l*orto da Salina, which 
18 inside this bay^ at the west side of the south point, 
called " Ponta das Salinas," although the most un- 
sheltered, is the anchorage preferred by vessels 
lading with salt ; as from the said Porto da Salina 
a shoal of sand extends to the place where the arti- 
ficial salt-pits are fonned. Being the terminus of 
the new railroad, a small population has recently 
i^llected here, I consijj^r thi? aDchorage bad, 

LAt the west of this anchorage ia Portinho, or 
¥0L. 1, ¥ 
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Little Port, at the east of the same point, exten<iing 
south-east between the sandy sho&l and the dan- 
gerous shallow of Ponta da Fragat^ where ships 
call in time of high wind^ 

It ia very hazardous for ships, during Iiigh winds 
blowing from tlie south-west or eouth-east, to call at 
any of the above-mentioned anchorages. The safest 
place at such times, according to our captain, who 
has a considerable knowledge of these localities, is 
Pedra de Lume, or fire-stone ; and even there chmii 
cables are necessary, as the sharp stones at the 
bottom are apt to chafe or cut the strands of hemp 
or coir cables, the bottom being covered with sili- 
cious (flinty) rocks. 

To the north of this port is Pico Martins, the 
entrance to which ia so difficult that vessels require 
the aid of a sldlful pilot. 

It was from this port, at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, that salt was first exported, 
having to be conveyed a distance of about three 
miles from the natural salt-pits. 

Jozd Accursio das Nevea well described those 
salt-pits in his "Political and Commeraal Consi- 
derations,"' page 87, where he says, "Almost in 
the centre of the island exists a hollow place, iJi the 
midst of which burets forth a spring of salt water, 
which, overllowing the banks jiround, hardens, and 
becomes salt, which, increasing from time imme- 
morial, has accumulated like the snow in the Alps. 
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It is an admirable work cf nature, which may be 
perfected at Urtle co9t." 

After this description I need only add that, in 
<^arTying out the views here expressed, the abore- 
mentioned benefactor, M, A. Martins^ expended 
large eums between 1820 and 1839; and that from 
the natural and artiiicial pits there is annually 
exported already, by the new settlers, ft^om 4,500 
to 5,000 Cape Verde Ttioios — each moio, of about 
sisfy bushels, being aold at an average price of 
twenty-one shillings- 

But the trade has of late increased conBiderably* 
As long ago aa 1844, when it waa conaidered in 
its infancy, no fewer than thirty-three vessels were 
tnking in cargoes of salt for the north of Europe 
alone. The trade was then confined to the two 
mercantile bouses of Martina and Sousa Machado 
— whOe now there are seven or eight on this one 
island. Tliere arp factaries belonging to the mer- 
chants of Boa Viatft^ also A, F, MartiDe, A, I. 
Oliveira, I. C. Carvalhal, T. A. Pinto, P. M. Tito, 
P. A. Olivcira, and the widow ^[artins and Sons, 
The last I would recommend to the notice of 
foreign traders^ as it is a most extensive establish- 
ment. Besides these houses, the island has the 
following members of the Consular body : — Brazils^ 
a vice-ransTil ; the Argentine Confederation, a vice- 
consul; Hanaeatic Towns, a vicc^onsul ; United 
States, a vice-consul; Great Britain, a vice-consul 
(who acts also for Boa Vista), 

f2 
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The island of Sal exports also large quantities of 
goat skins, and some tortoise-shell of inferior 
^luality. 

The soil in many parts is faTOurable to the 
growth of tlie cocoa and the cotton-plant, wild 
figs, &C. 

Wat€r is scarce, and no fire-wood can be ob- 
tained ; all the pro^ions consumed on the island 
are importt^d, as tlic soil is unproductive, Oixihilla 
is found in the mountains, also aome copper 
pyrites. 

The fecundity of the goats in the Cape Verdes 
is proverbial, but more particularly on the neigh- 
bouring islands ; and though I have not had time 
enough to be an eye-witnesa of the facts stated by 
the author of *'A Voyage from Lisbon to S- 
Thom^, by a Portuguese Pilot,"* I will tran- 
ficribe hb words : — 

''The goats generally bring forth three or four 
at a time, and that every four months. The fleah 
of the kid is invariably firm, and well flavoured* 
The goats arc in the habit of frequently drinking 
the salt water." 

The turtles afford a delicate dish^ which is much 
in use, and considered healthy. 

The ^r of this island, though not so good as 
that of S, Vicente, is considered more healthy than 
that of S- Nicolio, and ia considerably more so 

• "Navega^ cle Lkbua a S, Thomd^ pop am Pilota Ptfftu- 
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than that of the very unhealthy island of Santiago. 
Some suppose Sal to be more healthy than Boa 
Viflta, of which we shall treat presently. 

The population is above 1,000. Tbere ia no 
parish church, and only one chapel, lately built, 
where service is held whenever the place is visited 
by a priest. 

There iSj however, a rustom-houBe, with one 
director and two sTibordinate officers, one civil 
magistrate — called the ^^Administrador" — together 
with the "Commandant of the Island," which is 
gsuriaoned with a small detachment of arriUery of 
the line. 

Trade haa induced many white families to settle 
here- A few years since there waa but one tamily, 
with their assistants, resident on the island. There 
18 DOW a conaiderable population, and it competes 
in exportation with the largest, Santiago^ which 
has the advantage over her elder aster. 

At the island of Sal expense has not been spared 
to render communication with the salt-pits easy^ 
by means of a rmlroad, which was the first intro- 
duced into the Portagoeae dominions. Since then 
this inexhaustible salt mine has proved as bene- 
ficial as a gold mine would have been to the pro- 
jector, who, in this inBtanoe, has shewn the tact of 
a wise and prudent spccnlator. 

Manufactures and agriculture are generally not 
much attended to, the principal source of pros- 
perity being the trade at the eea-ports; there is 
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bardly a house that has not a shop attached to it, 
or ia not in Bomc way connected with one. AVhen 
vesaele arrive, a lai^e supply of provisiona is 
brought into market from every part of the in- 
terior excepting SaL Many of the people are 
employed in carrying about the provisions, 
and all seem desirous of selling, though few of 
cultivating. 

The island of Sal ia said to have been discovered 
in 1460 by Antonio de Nolle (called abo Antoni- 
ottc, and Micff Antonio), who named it llha Lana, 
or Lhana, '* Flat laland," from the plains of sand 
which he observed from the south; but this name 
waa soon afterwards changed to Ilha do Sal. 

Twenty milef* to the south of this island we meet 
with the island of Boa V'ista, which ia from, sisteen 
to 9event«*m milea in its greatest length. 

There ia one long chain of mountaina, sepa- 
rating the sands on the west from the plains on 
the east, which dirainisli considerably towards 
the eastern and western extremities, but not so 
much to the latter as to the former. 

The greatest breadth from east to west ia about 
nineteen miles, which diminishes a little to the 
north, but atill more considerably about a third 
part of the island southwards. Its circumference 
is fifty-four, and its area is calculated at 140 Bt]uare 
miles. 

The ports of thb island, suited to afford accom- 
modafion to large ships, are three in nomber. The 
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fipet is Porto Sal-Rey, the entrance to which is from 
the west. It is about four miles wide at tbe mouth, 
with a depth of about one mile and a half, and 
six to twelve fathoms, with good sandy bottom. 
Vessels are well protected from high winds when 
at anchor, aa they are sheltered by an islet. How- 
ever, at fiome aeasons vessels are less secure, espe- 
cially during the prevalence of the Maresia, a 
strong eea surf, so well known at this place, al- 
though no mention Is made of a siugle wrect hav- 
ing taiceu placid during that time. 

At the entrance to the port ties the islet before 
mentioned. It is situated to the northward, about 
one mile and it half distant fi"oin Sal-ltey. It 
is about one mile long, and its position is N,W,| by 
S-E., affonbng a good landmark on entering the 
port, A fort has been erected on it, which might 
be made more effective, were it not that it is on 
private property. 

To the douth of the islet is the Baixo do In^ez, 
or Englishman's reef or ahoal, between which and 
the point of the islet is a deep clear channel, one 
mile and a half broad ; and irom thi-^ shoal to 
Morro d'Area, or Great Hill of Sand, situated at the 
south of the bay, inside Porta da Varandinha, or 
little verandah, is a space more than three miles 
broad, navigable for ships, and where they can 
tack with ease The anchor[]ige lies to the east of 
the ielet. 

Between the ialet and Sal-Rey the water is too 
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shalloTT, except for boate ; the bottom being very 
atony, and only from one to two fathoms deep. 

The island would be much benefited if a mole or 
causeway were carried out from the land to the 
islet, and a patent slip or dock for the repair of ves- 
sels made at the back of tbe latter ; as, in time 
of high winds, several Tcsseb call at the island to 
rep^r their damages. 

On the northern or inner point of the islet, 
about forty years ago, Martina, the enterprising 
gentleman before mentioned, erected a neat wharf 
or quay, all of stone, which is decidedly the best 
landing-place throughout the Cape Verdes. It has 
at one side a little harbour or doek, to shelter boats, 
fiuch as barges, pinnaces, tfec,, &c. 

Of all the ports connected with the Cape \''erdeB, 
Porto Sal-ttey is no doubt the best^ with the excep- 
tion of Porto Grande at S. Vicente. 

During the year, fi great number of ships, not 
only Portuguese but foreigners, call here'; and every 
facility is afforded In loading and unloading, there 
being a large number of cargo boats. Water, how- 
ever, is scarce and dear, as a quantity of about 
three gallons costs 2i It is obtained from a place 
called As Gretas, or the Rifts, about one mile and 
a half distant. It possesses a sudorific quality, is 
muddy, and leaves a calcareous sediment, hut it is 
nevertheless considered wholesome. 

There is a beautiful stream of good water, called 
Ribcirada Boa Espcran^a, or the Stream of Good 
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Hope, on tfie property of the respectaWe licentiate^ 
Almeida, who has, iii consequence of thU large 
supply, hia property in a high state of cultivatioii- 
If a company were formed to convey, by pipes or 
otherwise, the water across the sand, for about two 
miles, to Sal-Rey, it would he no doubt a good 
spcculution, and pay welL Of course, the present 
proprietors should share in the profits, as there are 
a great number of respectable inerirantile bouses, 
both residences and warehouses, huilt in European 
style ; so that the place bids fair soon to compete 
with Villa da Praya, the capital, in Santiago^ to 
which indeed it has for some time past beeo- a rivaL 
However, there ia a check to this; the scarcity of 
pro^ions, and most of the vesaeb trading in salt 
calling for supplies at S. Nicohio, and at Boa Viata 
for cattle. 

The second port is called Porto do Norte, or 
North Port, although situated at the north-east of the 
island, nigh to S. Jo5o Baptista, called also Povoa- 
qao do Norte, or North Village. It is considered 
an unsafe port, having a ridge of rocks across the 
entrance, on which numerous ships from time to 
time have been wrecked duringthe north-east winds; 
but BO valuable is the cargo of crystallised salt ob- 
tained at a salt-pit near to the port, that ressela 
still run the hazard of entering at high-water. 

The third port is called (■urralinbo, cattle-fold, 
the anchorage of which is from ten to twelve 
fathoms along the bay. It is situated south-east 
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of the bland; the vessels anchor near to an i&let 
on the south point, but as it is unkthabited^ it h 
principally resorted to by piratea and amugglers, 
Tffho put in there in high winds, but not during the 
spring tides. I may here mention that eastv^ards, 
between the two last-mentioned ports, there is a 
small one for fishing-boats, called Portinho do 
Feirreiro, or Blacksmith's Little Port, 

The main wealth of this island, aa i/vell aa of its 
two neighbours Sal and Maio, liea in the large 
quantity of salt it exports, which ia calculated at 
about 2,500 Cape Verde moios, and realizes 7$. the 
moio. 

The greater part of the salt ia prepared at the arti- 
ficial salt-pits, during dry weather, when a nuTiiber 
of men and women are employed ia the manufac- 
ture. These salt-pits extend nearly to the port of 
Sal-Rey, towards the north, A number of don- 
keys are employed to convey the salt. It is much 
in demand for salting meat, and although not so 
white and clean as what is obtained at the natural 
pits, is considered good for the above purpose, and 
ia considerably cheaper. Tlie salt at Porto do Norte 
is excellent, but in consequence of the dangerous 
state of the port the traders are obliged to sell it 
at the same price as that obt^ed for an infenor 
quality at other parts of the island. 

Boa Vbta is considered as the emporium of the 
Windward Islands of the Cape Verdes, having a 
much more extenaive trade than dther Sal or Maio. 
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The mercantile houses are wealthy ; tbere are 
ageota here from other islands, who vend all kinds 
of merchandise, native and foi^ign ; the latter comes 
principally from Europe and America, and 19 bar- 
tered for the insular [jroducta. 

There is on the bland a British vice-consul, who 
acts for Salj and a vice-consul for BraziL 

The island suffered much in 1817 by coreoira 
from Bueno3 Ayres, Notwithstanding, it afterwards 
ralli^d^ and has been making rapid progre&s for the 
lii3t forty years^ rivalling in trade and political in- 
fluence the capital of the islands, 

Sal-Rey ia cot yet formed into a parish, having 
only a chapel, Santa laabcl, which is supplied by 
the church of S. Roque (St Rock), at Rahil^ 
which is an excellent stone edifice, built by Bishop 
D, Fr. Silvestre de Maria Santisstma, and fit to be 
the cathedral of the blands. It stands three miles 
from Sal-Rey, in the centre of the beautiful village 
of Rabil, on an eminence opposite the bar, and is 
surrounded by some handsome stone houses^ among 
which is the Camara Municipal, or town-houae- 
There are also a nnmb^ of cottages with gardena, 
belonging to the poorer inhabitants, erected around 
in a circuit of about one mile and a half. 

This parbh was first instituted by the aforesaid 
Bishop in 1810, when the church was built, the 
parish having been transferred from the l'oYoa<;So, 
inhabited ehieBy by shepherds and labourers^ about 
six miles distant from the port. 
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The population in 1834 was eatimated at 3331 ; 
in 1838 it colonized Sal, whicb has above 1,000_ 
Notwithatanding this drain it has at preaent more 
than 4000 inhabitiintfi, accoitling to a census taken 
in I8o2j though it appears that aome mistake has 
taken place in a late census, in which I only find a 
litfle more than 2^000 inhabitante. The people are 
in general well-dresaed. The men may be said to 
be stalwart and active, some of them presenting a 
giftut-like appearance. Both sexes are well pro- 
portioned. 

The want of a large supply of water, together 
with the badness of the soil^ causes agriculture to 
be in avery low stnte; the people are principally 
employed in maEufacturing salt, reaping the or- 
chilla, or in trading between the neighbouring la- 
landa. When they have rain they cultivate maize, 
beans, sweet potatoes, &c. ; also some cotton, the 
growth of which, if encouraged, could be increased, 
as the soil aeems favourable to the plant. 

The island 13 much in want of firewood. The 
cocoa tree flourislies so well on tlie sands, that it 
ought to be more cultivated, as it is so beneficial to 
the inhabitants. 

FLsh ia an important item in the supplies, and is 
to be obtained in great abundance around the island, 
particularly a kind of cod-fish or poor-jack, called 
there " mero/' A number of whales also are found 
in the neighbouring seas J these at one time were 
eo numerous as to cause the establishment of a 
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fisluQg company, when D_ Antonio de Leticaatre 
was Governor. 

The company built the large ^res called '^ Ar- 
mazena da Beira/' which arc still in a good state of 
presePViLtiou. There are a inimber of marine 
plantd growiug around, from which aoda ia ex- 
tracted. On tlie island is to be found a descrip- 
tion of stone uacdfor filtering water. 

Among the goods man ufai- tared arc some richly 
worked clothe and counterpane 

Of artisans, tliere are carpenters, blaeksmlths, 
and calkers. 

There ia no endemic illness, and intermittent 
ferera arc rare. "Aa for ophthalmift," says a late 
captain in th(a RoyalNavy, '^ it is lea^s prevalent than 
in Poi'tugal/' The fact is, the mortality ia com- 
paratively very small. 

The population is composed of whites, mulattoea, 
and liberated slaves, with their immediate descend- 
ants; the whites amount to about 40U, which is 
a larger proportion than in any of the othei 
islands. 

The island of Boa Vista, and not the island of S. 
Vicente^ on which the home government has made 
the attempt, is the one that in my opinion ought to 
be selected for the rapital of the Archipelago, as 
being most eligible on various accounts at least 
for the present. The reasons for saying so are the 
following : — 

First} it is financially impracticable, at so great a 
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diatance, where the expense would be enormous, to 
erect suitable buildings, public and private, Buffi- 
cient for the accommodation of the various offieera 
of a new capital Buch us is contemplated on the 
Bandy, uncidtivated soil of S. Vicente, aii is^Iand, it 
IB true, othermae healthy and pleasant, and the 
port of which merits the eulogy of all who visit it, 

Secondly^ because Boa ^''ista is the most central, 
and posaessea greater facility of comjnuniciitioii 
with the otber islands, and abo has the advan- 
t-age of being nearest to the coast of Guinea, 

Thirdly, because there arc houses and stores al- 
ready erected, sufficient^ with those belonging to 
gOYcramentj for the accommodation of public offi- 
cers ; so that government could devote to other im- 
provements what would be required to erect suita- 
ble buildings at S. Vicente ; there is ako an excellent 
hotel for the accommodation of the public* 

Foorthlyj because the port of Sal-Rey is next in 
importance to that of S. VicentCj and is safe at all 
seasons. 

Fifthly, because the church of S< Roque, at Rabil, 
is more appropriate for a cathedral ; and there are 
houses which, with some improvcmcnta^ could an- 
swer OS a rraidence for the Prelate, for a college, 
and for a seminary. 

Sixthly, because the island is healthy and plea- 
fiant» and in it are found social resources which ore 
not to be obtained in the others, with the excep- 
tion of Santiago ; and, 
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Seventhly, because the great increase iti the con- 
sumption would give an impetus to the agriculture 
of the neighbouring island of S, Nicoldo, wliich 
is considered the general etorehouac, whence at 
present they obtain their supplies; though if 
fihambles and a daily market were established^ it 
Tvould enhance the comfoit both of the producer 
and consumer.* 

LuSgi Cadamosto clalma the honour of having 
discovered this island on hia second voyage, for 
which reason he gave it the name of Boa Vista. 
From authentic document3,f it appears that in the 
year 1489 it waa known among the royal (Iranta 
as S. ChristovaOi and not as Boa Vista, wliich name 
it received when granted to those by whom it was 
stocked with cattle. 

There is no doubt that under the name of S. 
ChristovSo^ it was one of the five islands discovered 
in 14150, when, by the deatli of the illustrious In- 
fante D, Henrique, the projector of the celebrated 
Portuguese coiiqueats and discoveries, this island 
was united to the dominions of the Infante D. Fer- 
nando, It is difficult to understand how Antonio 
de Nolle, who, on the first of May 1460, discovered 
the three islands of Maio, S. Filippe (now Ilha de 
Fogo), and Santiago, which no doubt he atulcd round 
northwards, assisted by the west winds which prevail 
in the month of May, did not make this discovery. 

*5e9 Lopec de lttina> Bpwcb m the Cortes in 1H34. 
FThe Grnit of Di?Marvd, Duke of Btgji— Boak SGth cf King D. 
JooD JL, p, TO. 
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It 13 not likely that he did not notice the large 
island of Boa Vista, which he probably discovered on 
the third of May^ in sailing north-east of Santiago, 
towards the coast of Guinea : this hypothesis la 
strengthened by the original name of S. CliristovSo 
being that of the patron saint of the Genoese seamen. 
There can be no doubt of his having discovered, to 
his left, the island to which from its appearance he 
gave the name of Shnna, its fonner de.sigti!ition — iis 
from the ship it appeared as a low plain— but which 
has subsequently been called SaL 

There is another circiimstancG which etrengthens 
this hypotheaia, snd which ia inexplicabli* by any 
other, namely, the traditional custom of keeping 
a festival on the day of Vera Cruz, the third 
of May, On this occasion all the slaves arc allowed 
to be free for twenty-four hourSj and to enjoy all 
eorts of amusements during that time, without any 
restraint froin their masters. The indulgence 
granted on such occosiona was sometimes carried 
to great excess, and serious results often followed. 
On one occasion in 1811 they entered into a con- 
spiracy to rebel and free tliemselves from servitude, 
first murdering their masters- But fortunately 
their design was discovered in time to avert any 
disastrous reaults, and prevent them from taking 
poBsession of the armament and ammunition stores 
of the militia, as they had intended. The third of 
May is therefore considered to have been the day 
on which the island was discovered. 
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It 15 not Ini|jrohaWe that cti returning tVie follow- 
ing year, for the purpose of colonizing Santiago, 
Antonio <le Nolle rnlght hiwe given to the ialaiin.] 
the nainc of Boa Vista, being the first bland tliey 
sighted- It was however called S. ChristovSo by 
the Royal Chancery, in oil legal instruments, up to 
14^7, at which time the name of Boa Vista first 
appcara. 

It was alao on the 29th October, 1497, that King 
Don Manoel first granted the wild cattle of tlie 
island to the Conselheiro Rodrigo .^^onao^ euptain 
of the northern portion of Santiago, and owner 
of the cattle pastured on the island of Maio, He 
is said to have been the posseBsor of the most 
numerous herds of cattle in the lifteenth century — 
the only condition of possession being that he 
should pay to the King " the tenth of the ekina and 
fat of all the cattle killed/' This privilege he was 
to enjoy during hia lifetime, and it was not to re- 
vert to hia children or heirs. A servant of the 
Crown attended to see that justice was done to his 
master. However, on the death of Rodrigo Affonso, 
King Don Manoel gave, in 1505, a similar grant of 
the wild cattlt*, aud also of the soap manufactory, at 
Santiago, to his son, Pedro Corrfio. King Dom JoKo 
Iir confirmed the latter grunt in March, 1522 ; and 
OD the death of Pedro Corrf'o, by his Royal Letter 
Patent, dated 27th September, 1542, conferred it 
on hia nephew, Antonio CorrCa. It continued hi 
the possession of this family until the usurpation 

Tot. I. a 
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of the island by Pliilip of Spain, when captains 

Teere appointed to take charge of its affairs. 

The popuUtion in the rneantime increased con- 
siderably, in consequence of the manufacture and 
export of salt. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, those who resided on the island were prin- 
cipally shepherds and hunters. 

Its trade, independent of that in salt, was in salt 
meat, sausages, minced meat, and hidee: the latter 
has gradually diminished during the liiat cen- 
tury. 

About seventeen miles S_S-W. of thla island 
lies the famous Baixo de Jofio Lcitao, or Jo&o 
LeitSo'a shoal, which is a reef of atone and eoraJ, 
running about three miles from north to south, and 
nearly the same distance from east to west The 
aea brc^aks over it in a white foam, which may be seen 
at the diatauce of five or six miles. Notwithstand- 
ing, from the negligence of mariners, ships have 
sometimes been wrecked upon it. In the year 
1806, the Indiaman^ "Lady Biirgen,'' was of the 
Eumber. 

The centre of this band is in lat. IS'' 48' N,, and 
long, from Lisbon 14"^ 6' W.* The water is from 
thirty to forty fathoms deep around it, with sandy 
boltojn, increasing in depth towards Boa Vista at the 
north-east and Maio at the south. On this bank, in 
fine weather, boats can moor and obtLiin a quantity 
of fish, which they clean and preserve with the 
• r.reeiiirtch n' 13' w. 
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salt they take as ballast, thus returning home 
with the fish ready cured. In case the weather 
threatens to become unfavourable, the boats can 
run for Curralinho, which is twenty-two miles dis- 
tant ; at which place also they can fiah, and are 
well sheltered. 

To the south of this shoal lies the island of 
M^o. 
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Having left the Baixo of Jofio I^itfio behind ue, 
we soon arrived at M^o^ the first of the islands 
which constitute what is termed the leeward group. 
This island is about forty-five miles distant from 
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Boa Vista, and about fifteen from Santiago, from 
vrhich it can be plainly seen. 

It is about twelve iiulea in ita greatest length 
from north to south, and about seven miles in its 
greatest breadth from east to west. The circumfer- 
ence does not exceed thirty -six milca; the area is 
calculated ot about fifty sf|uareTnil&5, Ponta do Ga- 
leao, Galleon Point, the most northern, extends more 
than two miles in a N,N,E. directlor, terminating in 
a dangerous atony shallow, over which the water 
is constantly breaking; it is called the ^'Baixo do 
GaleSo," in ronfieqiience of the galleon *' Concei9So '' 
(Conception) having been wrecked on it during 
the night, in the year lfi^4- 

There are but two anchorages on the coaat of 
this Inland. The principal ane, which la much &e- 
quented by ships of all nations calling for salt, 
13 Porto Inglez, or English Port, which is of tolerable 
extent, near to which stands a black, perpendicular 
rock, sixty feethi^h. This anchorage is situated on 
the S-S»W. of the bland^ where ships can safely 
anchor in ten fathoms water, with a good sandy 
hottonij hut foul in some parta, in consequence of 
ships throwing their ballast overboard, 

The second port estends from Ponta das Salinas 
to Ponla do Recife, the most southern point of the 
bland, near which runs westward, at about the 
distance of a mile, a shoal of shingle, rising to 
the surface of the wafer, and discernible from the 
anchorage. Vessels coming from the east require 
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great care in entering. This port is well sheltered^ 
and considered safe in the time of high northerly 
winds; bi^t it has strong currenta during contrary 
gales, and ia very rough at spring-tide. 

The communication with the shore from resaets 
is very difficult. The cargo boat=i draw up along- 
side a dangerous roct^ on which stands a crane to 
load and unload the merchandise; the sea in the 
meantiiiie bi^hig more or less rough, according to 
the prevailing winds, and driving the boat against 
the rock — so that the greatest care must be taken in 
lading and discharging cargo. In the same manner 
persons are taken from the boats^ or let down by 
means of a Beat attached to ropes — a very uncom- 
jrtable pro<.'CsS- When the aea is very calm, per- 
is who are agile soinetimea jump from the boat 
upon a clean stepping-stone; but tliis k a very 
dangtrous experimentj as the ^urt~ beats violently 
upon the rock, and the water iy very deep around. 
Thoee who ailopt this mode of debarkation muat 
hastily a^cetid some rude steps cut in the rock; 
and, having reached the high ground, they arrive 
at Porto Inglez, where the best cuatom-house to 
be seen in any of the islands is established. Enor- 
mous piles of salt, which have the appearance of 
white pyramids, may be observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of this building ; and the battery, called 
the '^Presidio," is also close at hand, next to which 
stands the barrack for the detachment of soldiers 
quartered here i also the military priaon. Until 
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the beginning of the present century, the houaea 

were thatclitid witli straw ; but since 1S22, under 
the Governorahip of JcKlo da Matta Cliapuzct, the 
general improvement of the place, aa regards 
buildings and sanitary regulatioua, has been very 
marked. The bouses are now built of stone and 
covered with tiles ; some are larg<*, and have a 
neat appearance ; the greater part, however, are 
very irregularly dispoaed, btiing built without re- 
ference to system, or the formation of etreeta. 

The acB, at the time of apring-tide, ovei-flowsthe 
Praya das Salinas, at the north side of the port. 
The salt produced here is daily transpoi-ted on don- 
keys to the top of the rock, between which and the 
be&cb IS aituated the pit from whence the inhabi- 
tants and the shipping are supplied. 

The other anchoritge is the Porto do Pau-S^co 
or dry post, near to the point, so named originally 
from the large Ary trunk of a trt?e which stood 
as a landmark to mariners on the north -wc^st 
coast. 

It is a email bay, with about eight fathoms 
water, stretching towards the north point. It is 

L considered a good shelter for ships in rough wea- 
ther, and from the aouth and south-east winds; 
but it ia not much frequented, there being few in- 
habitants, and no trade to induce ve^ela to 
call. 
Four miles to the fiouth of this, communicating 
northwards with the Praya das Salinas, ia situated 
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another bay, which ia very stony, called Porto 
da Calheta, where oiJy |nntiac<'a can enter, 
as the water ia not sufKciently deep fur large 
vessels. 

The remainder of the island, to the north, south, 
and east, presents a barren line of coast, with 
numerous din^eroua shoals running out into the 
sea» in consequence of which it is dangerous to 
approsLch too near to those parts of it. 

The chief trade of this island consists in its 
salt, which is produced in large quantities, and of 
excellent quality. The exportation varies according 
to the numbei' of vessels which call at the inland. 
The average quantity annually taken to foreign 
countries is estimated at about 4,000 Cape Verde 
moios, independent of what ia sent to the neigh- 
bouring Islands of Santiago, Fogo, and Brava, 
whitih, being added ta the above, amounts in round 
numbers to about <j,000 naoios. The salt is sold od 
the island at the rate of los- per moio. 

Little attention is paid to agriculture, as few, 
except the wealthy inhabitants, who have gardens, 
cultivate vegetables. About one mile and a half 
inland there is some low marshy ground, occa- 
sioned by an accumulation after rain, in the months 
of Angnst iintl September; it is called the 
AUgoa, or lagoon. Here, when the water sub- 
sideSj the inhahltantA sow in the month of January 
a variety of culinarj' or esculent plants, such as 
raaize, beans, &c. I hiive no doubt that this 
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marsh conduces much to GDgeiider malaria^ which 
causes levers and catarrh, to which the natives 
are subject — so that there is & gre-it deal of fiicknesa, 
although it ia not so prevalent as at Santiago. 

A portion of the island is devoted to pasturage, 
w"hich would be much improved by the introduc- 
tion of Onobrichis, as the soil is a composition of 
lime, sand, and sheUs. 

A large number of cattle, which are sold to vic- 
tual the ships, ore reared here. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
was a considerable trade in meat and hides, and a 
large quantity of cotton was cultivated, but these 
have entirely disappeared— the salt pits, wliieh are 
much more remunerative, Viaving attrncted the at- 
tention of the proprietors ; and the Inhabitants now 
I'fljse oidy aulBeieut [jrovisiona for their own con- 
sumption, and the supply of the shipping calling 
at their port. 

By an arrangement among the proprietors, the 
ships calling for salt are obliged to take their car- 
goes in rotation (roJa) from the different salt-pita, 
or a portion at least from each. These arrange- 
mentfl are made by the consignees, who are able, by 
the experience they have in such matters, to 
obviate all inconvenience and delay. 

The best salt ia obtained from the Solina, Velha, 
the old salt pit, where it is protluced naturally, and 
cr>'stidlized by the influence of the sun; but in 
consequence of an accumulation of sediment at 
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thtJ bottom^ this salt pit must be cleaned out re- 
gularly. This ia accomplished by order of the 
Govenimont, the difitrent proprieCore supplying 
each a. man, or more if required, for the purpose, 
on certiun days agreed on. 

There are other artificial salt-pits, at a distance 
from the aea. Wells are sunk and water thrown 
into the pits^ and there left to evaporate, by which 
process the salt is cryBtallized in about from ten to 
Mteen days. This salt, Jtlthough more powdery, 
and not bo perfectly crystallized, ib conddered 
v&lu&hli; in preserving meat. 

Besides Porto Inglcz, and the pariah of Penoeo, 
nine miles in the interiorj there are four other 
pjacea, \^'ith farms dispersed among the valleys, 
where there are no streams ; they are principally in- 
habited by shepherds and orchilla-reapera. 

The island has no trees, although the soil is of 
such a nature that the cocoa-palm could he culti- 
vated with advantage. Cereals are purchased or 
bartered for at Santiago. A large quantity of 
cotton was formerly cultivated on the island. 
There is still a considerable supply of cattle, some 
of which are slaughtered and sold to the shipping, 
A great number of fish are caught and cureil, for 
the sea around abounds with various deficriptions 
of the finny tribe. 

Maio has an Administrador dt Concelto, and is 
considered as one parish, with a church dedicjited 
to Nossa Senhora da Lu»» Oup Lady of Light, 
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at the Povoai^-KO Velha. Tliere 13, however, a 
chapel at Porto Inglez. 

Tlie natives are very blact There are some 
mulattoca, but comparatively few whites. The 
latter iarlude the heads of the different mercantile 
houses, namely — J. R, Palavra, L. A, Aranjo, L, 
Loff, P. Bento, S. A. Evora, J. J. R Palavra, J, R 
Evora, L. A, Gardosa^ and L, P_ Mello. 

In consequence of the trade carried on, the fol- 
lowing countries have vicc-coneala — Bclgiunij Den- 
mark, Russia, the Hanseatic Towns, United States, 
and Brazil 

The bland of Maio was discovered by Actonio 
de l^olle, at the same time as Santiago and S. 
Felippe, or Fogo ; and no doubt, from its geographi- 
cal position, it was the first seen, aa it received the 
name of the month in which the discovery was 
made, being the lat of May. This name might 
also have its origin from ihs Maias, or yellow 
flowerSj which announced the appearance of spring, 
and with which, at that season, the Portuguese 
were wont to ornament the doors and windows of 
their houaea. 

It would ap].>ear that this island was not colo- 
nized when the other two were, but that the 
captain of the northern part of Santiago left on 
it some cattle, and made some plantations of 
cotton. 

It is certain that it was poeaesscd by Rodiigo 
Afi^onao, one of the council of King Dora Manoel, 
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VtSdor, or comptroller, to the Infanta Dona leabel, 
and captain of the north of Santiago, who siil> 
eequcntly sold it to Joham Baptista^ with the cattle 
then posttirpd thereon, togx;ther vnth some cotton 
plantB and other effects. 

By the death of the said Joham Baptistn, hia 
property passed to hia sons-in-law, Egas Coclho, 
knight of the royal household^ and his hrothevj 
Joham Coelho, who both, when King Dom Manoel 
thought to takb possession of ihe island, and ordered 
them to remove their chattels, appeaLed to the King, 
stating *' that they enjoyed legally the privilege of 
pastunng on the aaid lanrls the cattle which were 
thdr property, and of which they were nhliged to 
pay to the King a tenth — which law they would 
conform to/* The King referred the subject to the 
legal adviaers of the Crown, who gave an opinion 
favourable to the appellants, in conseqnence of 
which their poaseasion vraa confirmed, and signed 
at Lisbon on the 10th July, 1504. The deed set 
forth that " the appellants, their wives, and their 
eldest sons should retain possession, by paying to 
the Crown the fourth of the produce, also the 
tenth of the skins end fat of all cattle killed bj* 
them while in poaseasion. The cattle were to ha 
slaughtered only in the presence of the gnvem- 
ment registrar; and no cows were to be killed un- 
less in case of necessity, when the King required it 
for the supply of the ships of the navy which called 
there," 
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The cotton plants, of which they were to pay the 
tenths the King sold to them for what they cost 
the Government, namely, 8/. j thirty cows belonging 
to the ^tate also remained on the island. 

After the death of the eldest aoiiSj the iniiiiov- 
ablc property reverted to the Crowiij and two 
yean* were allowed (iDr the removal of what was 
legally considered movable property ; the heirs 
were, however, pennitted to retain a, right over 
the cotton plants, &c., planted by their prede- 
cessors. 

Agreeably to the above arrangements, the island 
continued in the possession of the family during 
the period of twenty years, until 1524, when it re- 
verted to the Crown. 

King Dom Jouo III. made a grant of half of the 
island to the Baron of Alvito, his V«5dor, under the 
same conditions as the former grant. In 1573, 
this was again transferred to Dona Antoiaa de 
Vilhena and her descendants. 

The other half of the island was granted by King 
Dom JoSo l\\y in ltJ4:^, to Mar&n Affonso Coelho, 
Dezembargador da Casa da Supplica^SOj Judge of 
the Chamber of Petition, from which time it began 
to be regularly colonized ; and ultimately the parish 
of Penosa was formed, with a church dedicated to 
Nossa Senhora da Luz. This took place under the 
auspices of Dom Fr. Louren^o Garro, until which 
period there were only shepherds aitd huntei-a set- 
tled tliere. These rude settlers occupied their time 
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principally in preflervingand preparing meat and sau- 
sages, the factors or bailiifs superlntendicg tlic sale 
of meat, kides^ and cotton articlesj which it appears 
were formerly much more plentiful than at present. 
They also superintended the sale of salt, which was 
not then considered of so much importance; nor 
does it appear tliat any duty was at that time de- 
manded on the exportatiouB by the Dutch. 

Since the reign of Dnm Pedro 11.^ the island 
has been governed by Capitaes Mores, High Cap- 
tains, appointed by the King, and its population 
has graduaUy been increasing. In consequence of 
the island being nnproduL-tive, provisions for the 
supply of the inhabitants are obtained firom 
Santiago. 

At til'teen miles south-weat of the island of 
Maio lies the lurgeat island of the Cape Verdes, 
Santiago, called, par ca.xellence, the Island of Oape 
Verde. It is thirty miles long from Ponta do Tsr- 
rafal at the north, to Ponta da llibeira (irande 
at the aouth. Its greatest breadth ftom Ponta 
de S. Francisco to Ponta da Ribeira d'ln- 
femo, or river of hell, is eighteen milee \ this 
breadth greatly diminiahea towards the north, and 
also a little towards the south. The island ia tra- 
versed by a ridge of mountains composed of basalt, 
argil, lava, and calcareous 6ubetance, from the 
centre of which rises the famous Pico da Antonia, 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea, presenting 
something of a Lonical form. 
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Next was presented to our view the beautiful, 
extensive, anJ lertile meaJowa neiir to the CiJade 
ds Ribeirft Grande, wtiicli was formerly considered 
the capital of the island. 

We cast anchor in the harbour of Villa da Praya, 
which is pretty and comTiiodioua ; and, although 
dangerous during the rainy season, is eaie when 
the proverbially gentle Ca]>e Verde breeies prevail. 

The first person who boarded our vessel was the 
Port-Captain ; and if we were to judge by his ap- 
pearanc^i of the salubrity or insalubrity of the 
island, I conf^a that my decision would be in 
favour of the former, for I learned that he was 
healthy, married, happy, and prosperous. He is 
brother to the Secretary of State for Colonial and 
Marine affairs^ the Vtseount S^ da Bandeira, well 
known for the zeal he manifested on behalf of the 
Portuguese settlements abroad, a zeal of which I 
considered he could give no greater proof than 
the exposure of his brother to a climate considered 
so unhealthy. 

The Port-Captain informed us that the Governor- 
General was not then on the island, but waa ex- 
pected every moment, as the time had arrived when 
be made liis annual round of visits to the different 
islands; but he added that we should experience 
no inconvenience in consequence, for that we should 
not meet with any detention for water or any aup- 
plieB we might require^ which we had neglecled 
on our visits to the other islands, as Santiago is 
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considercLl (he best pW-.e lor the sup])ly of all kinds 
of refresh men ta. 

Almost all the passengeni went on shore at Prnya 
Negra, where we landed with some difficulty, being 
compelled to jump on the pocta, against which the 
waves were furiously beating. In this manner, 
with great risk and much trouble, we made our 
way to a small house used as a guard-house, where 
we all congregated. When we had mustered all 
our fonres we crossed an extensive sandy beach, 
and then commenced our accent of the ^* hill diffi- 
culty," a narrow, steep cliff. At length we arrived 
at the eiitnmce of the town* iiearto which is erected 
the Bateria Grande, or great battery, which ismucb 
more important in size, has more commodious bar- 
racks, 13 better garrisoned, and contains more of the 
munitions of war, than the forts at S, Vicente, and 
at the other islands. 

The town of Axilla da Praya is situated on a 
table-land on the top of a mountain near the sea. 
The bay is formed by two promontories, the Mjlhcp 
Branca, or white woman^ and the Temerosa, or 
timid one, a perpendicular rock which prcacnte the 
appearance of a pedestal on a large scale. On the 
south side it is surrounded by hills, ranged in some- 
thing like castellated order, both east and west ; 
beyond which arc two valleys, which unite toge> 
ther towards the north, where, at the base of a 
diff, is the ingress to the towu, which is more than 
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half a mile long from north to south, and from 600 
to 700 feet broad. 

Both these valleys at the ba«e of the rock are 
very fertile, and well supplied with water; they are 
covered with palm-trees^ which are unproductive. 
The north-west vailejj however, has a uumber of 
orange, tamarind, and other trees, -^vith a never- 
failing fountain called Anna, around which Go- 
vernor Chapuzet has had a beautiful embowered 
garden planted for public accommodation. Adjoin- 
ing this are some well-cultivated gai*dena belou^g 
to the more wealthy inhabitants. 

Both these valleys terminate at the two beaches 
of the bay — one of white sand, at the nmiih-west, 
called Praya Grande ; the other at the east, the 
sand of which JB of a dark colour, in consequence 
of which it is called Praya Negra. It waa on the 
latter that I and my companions had landed with 
GO much difficulty. 

On the Praya Grande, situated at the bottom of 
the bay^ a strong surf ia always breaking, through 
which passengers and goods must be conveyed to 
and from the ships on the shouIdcrB of men. 

The custom-house is erected here, with numerous 
stores, &c. ; adjoining the custom-house is a paved 
road of about twenty feet broad, which reaches 
up to the town, and terminates at the barrack 
piazza. 

Havhig given a brief account of the approaches 
to the to^n, we next proceed to describe the town 
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itself. It may be said to commence at the yard of 
the church, which is built on the brow of a hill 
overhanging the sea. From this yard to the Largo 
do Pelourinho, the inarket-placej and to the place 
of execution, extend two broad, short streets — Rua 
do Ouvidor, MaglstrateVatreet, and Rua do3 
Quarteis, Barracks-street, uniting the Pelourinho 
with a vast open space called Achada da Boa 
Vista, the Place of Good Prospect, where the 
town terminates. Towards the north are three 
clean, neat streets running parallel — Rua de 
Lencastre, Rua do MtJo, and Rua do Cofre, but 
they are deficient in trees. 

The yard or piazza of the church has the form 
of atrapeziuiOn The sacred edifice ia situated at 
the east end of this space ; to the south is the 
parapet which dominates the Praya Grande, and 
the sea is perceived beneath. To the west ia the 
military Presidio, where Governor Chapuzct haa 
built the barracks, at the head of the paved way 
extending from the Praya Grande; they are built 
of atone, and have a neat, substantial appearance. 
To the north of the town, until lately, there was a 
public garden, constructed by the Captain-General 
Don Antonio de Lencastre^ but recently removed 
by Governor-General Chapuzet to its present site. 
On the ground occupied by the former are now 
built a number of houses. 

The Largo do Pelounnho is a beautiful paral- 
lelogram, jmrtly paveA It is 5*)0 feet long, by 
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HO broa3 ; a fair and market are held at thia 
place. Connected with tills Largo are three streets, 
the houses of which are built of stone, and in the 
European style, aome having the floors planked, 
others only paved, but all apparently neat and cona- 
fortable. There are also a number of good shops, 
which sell every desciiption of European and 
Americai* produce. 

In the centre of the Largo do Pelourinho, east- 
wards, are the ruins of the old Government-house, 
or Quarter-general ; at the south side stand the 
towB-house, or Casa da Camara^ the prison, and the 
court-house, all good buildings. 

From the Largo do Pelojrinlio, on the east side, 
are two lanes, which lead to the Bateria Grande, and 
from thence down to Praya Negra. From the 
battery a street called KuSt da Praya Negra runa 
parallel to Lencastre Street, east of which is a stream 
flowing through Bom Cae, or good fall, along the 
suburbs of Boa Vista to the military hospital 

This hospital I found supplied with every requi- 
Bite to aid medical skill in contending with an un- 
hejilthy climafe. Near the hospital is a windmill 
which was erected by order of Governor Chapuzet, 
and which 1 believe is the only one in the Cape 
Verdee, 

All the houses at the west side command a view 
from the rear over the luxuriant valley of Fountain 
Anna and the public gardens. 

The government buildings of ViDa de Praya are, 
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first, the Quarter-geTieral, or GovemmcntUouae, 
where the colonial council holds its sessions ; second, 
the Colonial Office ; third, the Government Printing- 
office, for paz(?ttea and other official papers ; fourth, 
the Town-house, connected with which are the court 
and prison ; fifth, the Eacola Principal, or govern- 
ment principal school ; sixth, the Hospital Militar ; 
seventh, the MUericordia, or House of Mercy^ es- 
tablished 1497 J eighth, the Junta da Fnzenda, or 
financial department; ninth, the Almoxarifado, or 
government stores ; tenth, theAlfandega, orCuatom- 
houso ; eleventh, the Correlo, or Post-office ^ twelfth, 
the church of Nossa Scnhora da Luz; thirteenth, 
the church of Nossa Senhora da Gra^ ; fourteenth, 
the chnrch of S. Miguel; fifteenth, the Quartel, or 
barracks; sixteenth, the Port-Captain's office, &a 

Until the beginning of the present century, the 
site now occupied by the foregoing public edifices 
was merely a large waste field. When Captain- 
General I*. Antonio de Ticncastre arrived here, in 
1803, he found it occupied with a few huts only, 
erected without regard to order or uniformity, the 
only exceptions being the houses of the company 
'* Exclusivo Africano," the African exclusive, to- 
gether with those of a certain D, Francisco de 
Queiroz, and also a lofty roof, built of wood, in the 
Qu arter-ge n eral . 

To D. Antonio de Lencastre, therefore, and to 
Governor Cbapuzet (1822), we are indebted for the 
erection of the Villa da Prava^ which has ever 
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since been so inuL^h increasiitg in beauty and com- 
fort that at present it may be said to vie with many 
of the towns of Portugal. 

D, Antonio gave the first plan for the construc- 
tion of the town, liud out the streets, and marked 
the parta designed for the erection of public editicea. 
In hk time there were more than twenty housea 
erected, all of which were properly floored. Bcaiclea 
the road to Praya Negra, he had two others con- 
fitructed, leading into the interior — one to Monta- 
gatro, the other to the Ribeira da Trindade, op 
Trinity River; he also made the public gardens 
before alluded to. 

To Chapnzet the inhabitants are indebtped for 
carrying out the improvements commenced by hia 
predecessor. He caused the small cottages thatched 
^ith straw to be removed, and in their places 
erected more than forty houses, of different dinien- 
eions, built of stone, and roofed with tilea j he re- 
moved (aa before mentioned) the publiu gardens 
to a more eligible aite ; he had a quay formed, but 
(liis was subsequently washed away by the violence 
of the sea ; he it was who erected the Fortim 
Novo^ tJie new little fort ; he also commenced the 
building, at great expense, of the garrison barracks, 
although he did not complete them. Numtroua 
other work 3 of minor importance* all tending 
towards the promotion of general comfort and 
utility, were erected by hia orders ; but what de- 
serves particular attention is, that he gave an 
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impetus to civilization, which has been [jrogressing 
ever once, wherebj- the pleasure and enjoyment 
of the inhabitaute have been gradually improved. 

There are at present about 1 2U substantial houses, 
of various Bizea, indepeud*!nt of the cottages fomi- 
ing the Campo da Boa Vista. 

The tovm was formerly wanting in an essential 
requisite for ite sanitary comfort, which waa ulti- 
mately supplied by conducting water, by means of 
a canal from the adja(:ent sprlngT^, Into the town, a 
sr^heme projected eo early as 1652, but never exe- 
cuted until 1839. Before that time the iiibabitanta 
and the shipping were obliged to have their sup- 
plies brought from the Fountam AiHia, the water 
of which, it^ drunk directly it is drawn, is muddy, 
heavy, disagreeable, and t^ousidered unhealthy. 
Besides this, and the tiresome task of bringing it 
in pots up a considerable steep, the expense incurred 
to remedy this evil was ao great that, in the course 
of timCj funds fiill short. At tlih* critical time 
Counsellor Martins (whose name has been more 
than once mentioned) undertook at his own ex- 
pense, by means of an iron aqueduct imported 
from England^ to convey the water two mUea 
through a valley, from his o^yn splendid property, 
MontagaiTo, to high gix>m)d in the Villa da Praya. 
To reimburse him for his outlay in this useful 
undertaking, he was empowered to levy a toll of 
about one farthing the barrel, whereas one pot of 
water from the Fountain Anna used to cost a half- 
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penny ; and if obtained from Montagarro prior to 
the erection of tlie aquedurt, it tost 5\d. the barrel- 
Ships are now supplied at one hall* the original 
price; formerly they paid 3j. 4d. per cask, now 
they obtain the same quantityfor 1j> 8rf» Another 
advantage obtained by the present improvement is 
the saving of the labour required under the old 
syfltem, by whioh t-liey were obliged to roll the 
filled casks to the boats from the Fountain Anna, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile, in the hot 
8UI1, to say nothing of the chance of imbibing some 
salt water on their way through the eurf. Now 
the cafiks arc slung into the boats by a crane ; and, 
in donsequerice of these improvemenlfi, many ves- 
aela preicr watering here to calling at the Canaries 
— for the present system adds to the comfort of the 
seamen, reduces the expense, facilitates the depar- 
ture of the ships, and thereby causes the place to 
increase day by day in importance. And although 
it has been admitted that it is not the most eligible 
aituaCioo for the capital, not only aa being con- 
sidered so sickly, but as not being sufficiently 
,centralf yet, even were the scat of government fo 
'be removed to Mindello or S. Vicente, or to any 
of the other islands, it is evident that Villa da 
Praya would still retain the pre-eminence In regard 
to supplies required for the shipping. 

Bfing invited to dinner by a friend, Mr, Lodi, 
the Belgian consul, 1 partook of Portuguese fare. 
The cooking in general is very simple. The princi- 
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pal nourishment of the mhabitanta is goat's flesh 
{the trade in the skins of these animals being 
extensive), sour milk^ and Indian conij beans, 
pumpkiriBf mandioca, and fish are also used as 
articles of diet. The lual/e^ or Irdian com, they 
prepare in various ways, roasted, or more generally 
boiled in sour loilk. Another dish, which they 
call '^dormido'' (asleep), is prepared by pounding 
the maize in a mortar, a,ndj hiivirg sepamted the 
husks, boiling it with various herba, beans, or 
pumpkins ; Troni the flour of the maize they also 
make cakes called ^^batangas," which are baked on 
the embers, and are not unlike the maize cakes 
prepared in the Province of Minho, in Portugo], 
Another kind of cake, called the "cuscus/^ is pre- 
pared by boiling the best of the flour in an earthen 
vessel, the bottom of which is perforat*?d ; and 
when the dough has attained a euflicient con- 
sistency, it is cut into thin slices, which are placed 
upon cloths to dry in the sun ; when dry, these 
cakes may he kept for use for a week. 

The inhabitants consider fresh milk injurious. 
They also obtmn food from the banana, a great 
number of which grow spontaneously around, re- 
quiring no more labour than merely cutting away 
the old stalks to make way for the new ones. 

But what the inhabitants eeem to value most is 
the sugar-cane, from which they extract quantities 
of mm, a liquar which they much prize, and of 
which all that they produce ia consumed in the 
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country. The coloured populjition being very lazy, 
the most effectual incentive to labour is the promise 
of fiornc rum or brandy. 

There are a number of persons called "vadios," 
or vagrants, who live by collecting the orchilla and 
purgueira, which they bring to the various porta 
for Bale, These vadioa have a great partiality for 
intoxicating drinkSj their immoderate lore of which, 
and their mania for the well'known batttipie^ or 
Btannping dance, have been the cause of much 
licentiousness, and conse<]^uent diaease. 

1 took an after-dinner drive with my friend the 
fonanl in his small carriage, drawn by two little 
horecs of the breed principally used on the 
island. We went to vUit the old capital 
Ribeira Grande, or Great River, from which 
the place receives its name, ia hardly sufficient 
to water the adjacent ground. It runs from 
north to south, between the high mountains which 
extend from Maria Parda (Brown Maria), where 
it has itfi source. Since the removal of the capital 
to Villa da Praya, the town of Ribeira Grande has 
fallen much into decay. On the east f^ide of the 
stream, where what is considered the best part of 
the town is situated, stands the old handsome 
cathedral, erected in 1532, with the epbcopal 
palace, now almost a ruin; the coUegiate school, 
for the education of the clergy, built at the expense 
of Bishop D. Fr, JeronjTno da Barca ; and a con- 
vent for nuns, now also in ruins. The convent ia 
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in one of the most picturesque situations in all the 
Cape Verde lalanda. The profusion of delicious 
fruit-trees, and the pleasing murmur of the streara 
as it mcandera along, arc most grati^ful to the eensefl 
of flight, smell, and hearing. The domestic archi- 
tecture of the town is very indiifcrcut, and most 
of the houses that we saw might be more appro- 
priately denominated huta. 

The Royal fortress includes within its walls har- 
racks and powder maguKLne^ and possesses a good 
cistern ; from this position there is a commanding 
view of the surrounding scenery. 

The country on the whole appeared very fine, 
and the agricultural productions are on the in- 
creafie, notwithstanding the vulgar adage, " even as 
the sails at the (.'ape Verdes become yellow with the 
dimate/ which is true in fact, but not in applica- 
tion, as is seen by the vessels passing the islands, 
whose sails having become wet with dew, which la 
very abundnnt during the night, are covered with 
duat, which comca in clouds trom the islands, and 
thus become yellow. 

The soil in generjil is argillaceojs, gravelly, cal- 
careous, and volcanic, and produces everywhere 
large quantities of orchilla, or lichen roc^Ua, espe- 
cially on the fliimmita of the mountains. This pro- 
duction grows spontaneously, without the least care 
or culture, and has been in great demand at all the 
dyeing establish men ta in Eui^ope ever since the 
eighteenth century. 
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Being the apontaneous production of the soil, it 
has alvraya been considered as the legitimate pro- 
perty of the Cro^vn, which has obtained a consider- 
alile revenue from it- Its valuabte properties were 
first discovered in 1780» In 1755 it was farmed 
out to private individuals connected with the then 
important Portuguese Companbfa do Pard e 
MaranhSo, the company of Farii and Mai-anb5o, 
which at that time possessed extensive Jactories in 
abnost all the Portuguese aetfJemenU. The build- 
iogs erected by the company remain to the present 
day^ and are considered amongst the most substan- 
tial on the island. 

Since 1790, the orchilla trade has been superin* 
tended by an officer of Government, under whose 
direction the uJinual revenue w*ls much increased; 
but owing to the supply of orchilla from -\ngoia, 
and the paucity of hands for collecting it at the 
Cape Vcrdca, the trade in it from the latter declined, 
until a decree was issued, oti the 5th of June, 1844, 
to remedy this inconvenience, and to encourage the 
collection of a lichen so valuable to the public trea- 
eury. By this law two parta of the orchilla revenue 
now revert to the Goverrinient, whereby the unre- 
atrained liberty of private individuals ia curtailed, 
and a stop put tu a system which was injurious to 
the ti'eoaury and to the island, and which allowed a 
few private persons to derive the principal benefit 
from this valunble production » 

Maize ia sown by the hand In small holes, with* 
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out any aid from plough or barrow, and yields, 
vfhen tbe se^LSon is favourable, a large increase, 
cveB more than a hundredfold. The rainy months 
are June, July, and particularly August and Sep- 
tember, tho nights being in general cool and freeh^ 
with an abundant fall of dew. The ntinosphei"e at 
this season asaumca a dork aud emoky appearance. 

When rain is withhtfld (and instaucea have 
been recorded of this being the cofic, even for years) 
a dearth naturally ensues ; and the tjonsequence is, 
that numbers both of men andbea&tddie of famine, 
a calamity which unfortunately has lately hap- 
pened. 

The other agricultural productions^ besides thoae 
already mentioned, are beans of various descrip- 
tions, the honge being the best; it is round and 
polished, and b aovm iu the same manner as maize. 
With tbe exception of Brava, where potatoes are 
cultivated to a conaiderable extent, no other 
kind of farinaceous cereala is used so largely 
as maize and bonge in any of the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Coffee and purgueira, or, as the Spaniards 
call it, " Palma Christi," are now also cultivated 
for exportation. 

The coffee was first introduced into the island of 
S, Nicohlo, in 1790, and iu a few years after- 
wards it was brought to Sontiago. It now rivals 
that of the island of S. Thora^ and is considered 
as little inferior to Mocha. In the year of my first 
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VT&it 1 was informed that the island had produced 

(nore thaii 200,000 lbs.; and if morfe iLttentiori waa 
paid by the people to ita cultivation, aa has been 
pointed out by the Government in the instructions 
iaaued to the vicara, the islanders themselvea would 
be much benefited, and the revenue increased. 

The purgucira, now en article of commerce, was 
formerly only used for firewood ; it is carefully 
cultivated where the soil is considered favourable 
for ite growth ; the plant, after two years, produces 
a fruit from which is extracted a very good oil 
used for burning. The return to the planter ia 
about 1000 per cent, on hia outlay. The quantity 
at present exported from the Cape Verde Islands 
amounts annually to about 550 moios of seed 
for crushing, and thid amount goes on gradually 
increaaing. 

M, Boumayj a Frenchman residing at Lisbon, 
has a large steam-fiigine (besides two smaller ones) 
for cruahing the fruit and estractlng the oil. I 
have been mfonned, also, that he has for some 
time kept vessels trading in this commodity^ and 
that lately he baa engaged a powerful steamer for 
the same purpose. 

This gentleman, and the family of the Martin?*, 
are considered by the patriotic islanders as their 
greatest beiiefat^torsj and a strong feeling of afTectiou 
and veneration towards them prevails amongst the 
inhabitants. 

The island also produces cotton, indigo, tobacco j 
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the dragon-tree, yielLluig a resinous gum, termed 
by druggists *^Sari^e de Drago," or dragous-tree 
Wood ; and cocliiiieal, which has only lately been 
introduced. 

The cotton plant la uidigenoua ; but it is not so 
productive at Santiago as at the other islands more 
sheltered from the north-east winds. 

In the llheo Rombo it grows spontaneously, the 
people only gathering and clearing it, which they 
do without any regularity or system. Little la- 
bour is required in its cultivation; the seed has 
only to be cleaned and wetted before sowing, and 
the plant trimmed when about two spans high, and 
kept free from weeds. Each plant produces, on an 
average, about four pounds of cotton the same year' 
in which it is sown- 

Indigo does not grow so well on this island (or, 
indeed, on any of the others) as at »S» AntSo. It 
IB much more delicate, and requires more care and 
attention than the cotton plant, and consequently 
the expense in cultivating it is considerably gi-eater. 
The steins and leaves are miicerated in water, and 
the residuum reduced to a paste, and formed into 
cakes for the dyer. 

The latter process^ however, increases the expen- 
diture BO mwch that it is seldom effected either at 
this island or at S. Antlio, The mode generally 
adopted IS to componnd the indigo with certain 
herbs, and make it into cakes, which are afterwards 
dissolved in water and mixed witli ashes, a process 
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which produces the beautiful colour seen in the 
galants and other aortd of cloths manufactured in 
the Islands. These cloths are more or less expen- 
sive, according to the various patterns. Some are 
very beautiful, and taatefuliy got up. The cheaper 
kinds are mixed with wool, ^vhile the more expen- 
sive are interwoven with silk into various patterns 
(for scarfs) of about a foot broad, which are sewed 
together like jalofee, fules, and mandingas^ so called 
from being woven in the same description of tem- 
porary looms as are in use among those people. 
These machines are formed of pieces of cane 
ingeniously put together; and, when they have 
accomplished their task, they are thrown away. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of their construc- 
tion, the beauty of the various patterns which they 
produce is most remarkable. 

In Europe there ia an increaang demand for 
the beautiful counterpanes manufactured by the 
islanders. 

But to return from this digresaon to the pro- 
ductions of the soil, we would oljaerve that tobacco 
is one of importance. It grows to perfection, and 
ia so well prepai-ed that the *' Contraeto do Tabaco," 
the company which holds the tobacco-contract in 
Portugal, has come t^i an agreement for a supply 
from the Cape Verde Islands, to the extent of 5,000 
arrohaSj for whicli they ai'e to pay the same price 
as for Brazilian tobacco. 

The plantations of Dracwna l^raco are of great 
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utility to the Cape Verdes, not only for the shade 
which they afford (for the tree is of rapid groT\-th^ 
and in teu years forms a delightful retreat from the 
Yerticalaun), butbecatiac when the trunk is pierced 
there exudes a description of resin well known as 
"dragon's blood." Each tree produces annually 
about two pounds weight of this resin, which ie 
sold on the apot at 3s» 8^d. per pound. Each tree 
also furnishes about four poundB of fibrous sub- 
stance, similar to the coir obtained from the out- 
side of the cocoa-nut, considered good for cables, 
for which they obtain threepence per pound ; so 
that, besides the delightful shade^ the owner derives 
from each tree, after two years' growth, an ariiual 
return of about 40/, The dragon-tree does not at 
all interfere with the cultivation of the purgueira, 
which grows well in its neighbourhood- The Mor- 
gados, the heins of efit*tes, however, are generally 
opposed to the planting of these trees, as it is 
asserted that they impoverish the ground, and make 
it dry and barren. 

The Cactiis CocdonUifer, a shrub on which the 
insect producing cochineal is nourished, b becom- 
ing acclimatized in the island It was firet brought 
irom Teneriffe, by order of Government, some six- 
teen years ago ; and, according to the lejirned Dt- 
Bernardino A, Gomez, the cochineal produced is of 
tlie first quality- When dried in a stove it is at 
least equal to the best American, and only second 
in quality to the best Mexican. 
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Respecting the cultivation of the sugar-cane, to 
which the people are rei^y partial, for the eake of 
the ruin produced, of which, as before obaerved, 
they are very fond, 1 cougider that, for various 
reason 8, particularly its tendenv-y to encourage 
drunkenness, and the scarcity of fuel restilting 
from it, it were better to direct their attention to 
some better and safer speculation. 

Besides a great variety of European and tropical 
fruit'trees, plants, t^c, I saw pumpkins of an ashy 
colour, <^led Oaqueta, growing in the fields, a 
common thick tree, called the Selleri-albi tree, 
which affords fire-wood; a plant having the smell 
of husk ; a description of fruit not unlike a plum, 
hut large and bitter; Annona, an Indian fruit; 
Baqueche, which beara an acid fruit uaed for season- 
ing meats, tfee. When at Tarrafal, my kind host 
used it in compliment to me, and truth obliges me 
to Bay that in my life 1 never tasted anything so 
displeasing to my palate They have also the 
batata de porco, or pig'a potatoe, the root of which 
posscflses the purgative quality of jalap; the bom- 
bardeira, or bombax, a shrub, the fruit of which iB 
about the size of a small melon. When ripe, the 
fruit burets, and discovers the seeds encased in a 
short, silky substance, which in India is called 
paina. I think it is a sort of bombax, or Siamese 
cotton, and from it the inhabitants manufacture 
mattresses, &.c, Tht; wild fig, a shady tree, has a 
rapid growth, affords fine wood and timber for 
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various purposes, and from its root a liquid, used 
&A a cure for the yellow jaundice, is extracted by 
distillatioD, The inteiident ia a shrub reaemblJQg 
the acacia; and from the colo, the leaves of wbich 
resemble those of the tea-tree, is obtained a fibre 
used in the manufacture of ropes. The mamoeira- 
tree produces a fruit called papaia at Br[Lzil, Tvhich* 
although pleasing to the taste, is considered lu- 
wholesome ; palhafcde, or stinking straw, is used as 
an astringent In curing wounds or sores, Jind its aabes 
arc employed in removing stains. The fruit of the 
papaia, as it is called in India, the mamao of 
Brazil, 13 conaidercd good and healthy; in form it 
resembles a melon ; the forta-olho, or eye hurting, 
is an astringent shrub, the juice of which is very 
injurious to the eye, whence its name — it ifi conei- 
dered valuable for tjinniug purposes ; the zimbrao 
is a crooked tree, the Crunk of which they cut into 
planka for flooring, or use for the knees of email 
boats and pinnaces. On my way to Montagarro, 
near to Villa da Praya, I saw the calaJmceira adan- 
sofiia digitata^ a curious fruity about the size of a 
black melon, with a white pith, so acid as to be con- 
sidered most excellent for lemonade. 

Having spoken so ranch of the vegetable produc- 
tions of the island, I wUl make a few remarks oti 
its "live stock/' Tlie oxen And cows are short, 
email, strong, and well-trained. The cows are never 
slaughtered, nor are they milked when suckling 
their calves. Bullocks coet from 32s. to 483. caeh, 
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and numbers are exported. Of goata they have 
fin immeBse quantity always on hand, filthuugh 
they annually kill large numbers, princdpallj for 
the skins, which they export to North America and 
Portugalj together with oshidesi for the former, 
the price averages from Is. 2d. to Is. 5i, and for 
the latter from 3s. 8^d. to 49,, according to their 
weight The goats are very pretty, short-haired, 
and of variegated colours. Goat*s milk ia very 
muL^h used as au article of food; it is soured and 
prepared with riiaixe, bunaiia, pumpkin, itc. ; it 
almost supersedes cow s milfc^ of wbich they only 
make very bad cheeae and butter. As a goat costs 
about 2a., and the skin, as before mentioned, b 
worth, according to the size, from Is. 2d. t^J Is. 5d,, 
it appears that the value of the carcase b only 7dt 
or lOd. 

There is great abundance oi' pigs, which are ex- 
ported ; the average price of pork is ebout 2|d 
per pound. 

The horses aie of the wild race originally im^ 
ported from Jaloios and Mandingo ; they are small, 
short, and well-formed, capable of great endurance, 
and climb hills and predpices with the agility of 
goatB ; they are not shod ; the general price ia from 
4fU. to 9,0s. 

The mules and donkeys are similar to those of 
Portugal ; they are the only beasts of burden em- 
ployed in loading and unloading the ships. 

T 2 
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There are numerous monkcyB, of the species 
Mono Callitricho. 

There are no irild beasts on the island. 

Flamingoeg, with their besutiful brilliant plumage, 
are met with ; as also the manoel lobo, a large bird 
of prey, of the eagle speciea^ Avhich, however, never 
soars so high as that royal bird ; its breast^ belly, 
and wings are white, and the back black. 

Fish abound on the coast. 

Of reptiles, the principal are worms ^ the earth- 
worm growi* verj' large. There is also a small 
worn* called " tupini," termes destt-uctor^ which 
iQokes ^reat havoc with wood, paper, and, iDdeed, 
almost every pervious substance which comes 
within its rtrach \ it is something similar to the 
celebrated celale, of Angola, Bcoguclla, £c. 

On our way back from our excursion to Villa da 
Praya I felt a little feverish, perhaps from the ex- 
citement of our journey, or from the change of 
diet, fruits^ Ac, or from both causes corabined- I 
was at first afraid that the sickly nature of the 
climate bad affected me ; but on our arrival my 
friends administered some quinine, and I was soon 
all right again. 

Nest morning we went to see the church of 
Nossa Senhora da Gra^a, and to attend divine 
service there. The Bishop of Angola and Congo 
preached^ to the great satisfaction of the clergy, 
who considered such an event aa a great compli- 
ment. The battalion of artillery attended; it ia 
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formed almoat entirely of black men, whose uniform 
is a white jacket. After service the men were 
paraded, and it was plea^ng to see how well 
dressed they Tvere, and in how very creditable a 
manner they went through all tlieip military evolu- 
tions, 

A biill-fight was appointed to take place ihat day 
at Tarrafol, to which I was in>'ited, as were all the 
passengers and officers. We were informed that 
the officers of the American cruisers were also to be 
there^ with their band. 

There was soon a general movement towards the 
point of attraction ; every description of vehicle ob- 
tainable was brought into requisition, besides horses, 
mnlea^ and asses- I had thua an opportunity of seeing 
many varieties of the rational and irrational ani- 
mals of Africa. Among the former were beauties 
of various shades, all in their holiday attire ; some 
oftheffurses were adorned with their manilhas, 
or arm -bracelet'*, of gold, silver, and coral. Their 
heads were dressed with curious feathers, fastened 
in the hair. Some wore a kind of cotton shirt, 
with sleeves reaching to the wrists; petticoats of 
printed calicoes, and large handkerchiefs of red or 
yellow cotton* disposed in a very coquettish manner, 
as if to give the fiuisliing touch to their appearance ; 
sashes of native cloth being thrown across the 
shouldera covered the boi^iom, and gave the fair 
wearers quite a military appearance. 

The nhanhiis, or white and mulatto ladiea, were 
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dresaeil in European atylt;^ although not quite i la 
mode de Parts: 

The slaves wore no shoes. 

The gentlemen rode on high saddles^ with large 
saddle-dotha of red, white, hlue, or jsome other 
glaring colour. The necks of the horses were 
ornamentetl with small helltt, and their heads 
dressed with gaudy-coloured ribbons. 

After the bnll-fight, the commardjiyit of the 
island reviewed the troops. The artillery of the 
line mimhered 250 ; the battalion is about MO 
strong altogether, but it is dispersed in detachments 
over all the other islands. There were three 
battalions of militia^ viz., the artillery of the Island 
of Santiago, the iidantiy of \^illa da Praya, 
and the iniantry of Santa Catharina, amount- 
ing altogether to about l^OOO men. Having 
been put through some manceuvres, the soldiers of 
the line went to their barracks, and the others to 
their respective homes. 

The artillery barracks which 1 visited are built 
opposite the church of Nossa Senhora. There is a 
large door in the centre of the building, and on 
each side of the entrance there are twelve windows, 
six above and sis below, making in all twenty-four 
windows in front- Each compuny has a room, 
which is kept very clean, and in which everything 
is arrayed in military order. The whif€ soldiera 
are convicte ; and discipline is so strictly enforced, 
that^ as I was informed, the eoldiera, on exhibiting 
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the smallest insubordinfttion, are barbarously 
flogged, recelvijjg from 500 to 1,000 lasLea 

During my atay 1 was invited U> a marriage; 
the princijml amusemeDt of the party during the 
early part of the day was playing at cards, in which 
they seem to take greatest interest, often making 
Urge stakes, and not untrei^uently riaking or 
staking their slaves, who are^ in some instancee, 
their own children. Many are ruined by their love 
of play. 

We sat down to a splendid dinner, with a large 
number of sweet dishes, which it ib their pride to 
make a great display of at their feasts; so great 
was the profusion of edibles, that 1 think there was 
quite sufficient for the supply of our ship during 
the remainder of her voyage. 

After dinner the par-ty engaged in dancing; and, 
with the aid of the polka and other favourite 
dance^ the time passed away in a very agreeable 
manner- The entrance to the saloon was crowded 
by s1bv&*^ all di*esaed in gay attire, the females with 
their gold man U has. 

Whi^n dancing was finishedj lea was hiinded 
round, with a profusion of aweete, pies, tarta, cakes, 
and wine of such variety and quality as I never 
expected to have met ^vith in Airica ; yet it was 
only the prelude to what I subaequeotly witnessed 
at Angola. 

After Lea, the young female slaves, mulattos and 
blacks belonging to the house, were introduced into 
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the drawing-room, for the purpose of exhibiting 
their favourite dance, the batuque. The dance waA 
conducted by a sm[«% clean, genteel-looking female 
Riave, who, in an anHible voice, ordered the forma- 
tion of the various figures ; the dancers formed a 
circle at each end of the room, the leader atatiding 
in the centre. After the first set the whole party 
united, and formed into a ^nrnd rond^^ singing and 
dancing round the leader 

Tlieip music wa= composed of guitars, flutes, and 
the batuque, or tom-tom, Tv^hich gives its name to 
the dance. This ir^sfrument is formed of pai-t of 
a tree holloaed out, one end of which ia covered 
with skin; the music (pardon the expression) is 
produced by striking this end, m as to keep time 
T^dth the other instrument — all equnlly iininelodi- 
ous; the sound of the whole orchestra playing 
together ia the most unharmonious and discordant 
noise erer made by amateur performers. 

In the meantime the gentlemen enjoyed them- 
selves in the passages^ and in the verandah, smoking 
their pipes and cignrs. 

When the slaves had finished their dancCj the 
bri^e was conducted in great state to the nuptial 
charal^r, where she remained with a stroTig guard 
of maidens, relatives, nnd friends; but these hod 
not the strength requisite to resist the sudden attack 
of the bridegroom, who, according to usage, made 
his entrance as if by force, strikiiig, pushing, and 
quickly putting to the rout all the female escort, 
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by whom Iw was at last left in [jeaceful possession 
of his bride. 

Soon after I beard a shot from a gun or pistol, 
and^ fearing it was an alarm of fire, 1 ran to 
enquire the cause. I then heard a vociferous cry 
of " Viva ! Viva I " with loud hurrahs, and saw the 
champagne going its rounds, while the people were 
all dancing and jumping as if frantic. On enquir- 
ing from my kind friend, the consul, who accom- 
panied me, what was the meaning of all I saw and 
heard, he replied, laughing, *'0h! nothing, only 
they are rejoicing over the innoceiicy and purity of 
the Imde." 

Their funeral customs are equally curious. One 
of the most remarkablo is that of the choradeiraa, or 
profe^ionnl mourners, who liire themselves out to 
follow funerals, and accompany the corpse to the 
grave, singing a *' requiem" on tie way. On 
arriving at the burial- place, they throw quantities 
of atjua henedkta into the grave, returning after- 
wards to the house of mourning, where they coTi- 
tinue repeating their office three times a-day, for 
several days in succession, the intervals being spent 
in eating nind drinking. 

The widows, clothed in sable, continue a month 
in retirement, during which time they bewail their 
bereavement The room in which they sit is 
darkened, and they recline in bed, while their 
female friends, in silence, pay them vi»ts of con- 
dolence. 
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This ia evidently a very ancient custom, ua we 
may learn from the book of the Prophet Jeremiah, 
i-hiip. ix-, 17. 

The tuUowing cufltom is also of old dat^. On 
fjie night of the 1st of November^ the eve of All 
Souls' Day, the tkimliea and Irieuda of deceased 
persons repair to the elosed doors of the nearest 
churches, and there kneel and pray for the repose 
of their deceased relatives. 

Next day it was announced that the Governor- 
general waa in sight of the island, and all the troops 
were ciJled out. They soon presented themselves 
in full uniform ; and, being drawn up, a line waa 
formed from the quay to the church of Nossa 
Scnhora. 

The muiiicipidlty also appeared with their 
flag and the keya of the town, so that the "com- 
mandant of the island," and all the military 
and civil authorities, were asaeinbled at the beach 
to do honour to the Governor- genend, mid to 
welcome his arrival in the island. A deputation 
was sent on board of his Excellency'^ vessel to 
recdve him^ and conduct him to land. As he 
approached the quay, he was received with a 
salute of twenty-one gune. 

The scene was very brilliant and enlivening. 
Tlie flags of the various vesaeb in the harbour 
were gracefully floating in the breeze, and all 
those on Bhore were hoisted on his approach ; 
the ladies, too, showered flowers in hia path as 
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he puaaed through the streets, oii his way to 
church, where the "Te Dsmn Laadainua" was 
snng, after the Bishop^ with his clergy, ha^ 
received hi» Excellency under a canopy at the 
entrance of the ancred e<Hfit;e. After divine 
service the Governor went, in hia carriage, to 
Govemmenl House, where he held a levee for 
the presentation of the clergy, the consuls, the 
magiatmtOB, the heads of depitrtmetite, and prin- 
cipal citizens, and at which n d^etmer was pro- 
vided. In the afternoon he reviewed the troopa, 
ami at night received the principal iiihabitiuita 
at a ball and saupS volant. 

I have already mentiont-d that the islanJ is 
crossed in the centre by a range of mountains, iu 
which rises the celebriiteJ Pico Antonia, almost in 
a conical form, about 4^500 feet above the level of 
the sea. The south side may properly be denomi- 
nated ^*the scarp.'' To the aouth extends the 
Serra dos Orgaos, and to the north the Picoa, called 
abo the '^Leit-icaj" behind which rise the moun- 
tains of Tarrafal, two large mountains which are 
the first visible to navigators coming from the 
north. 

The island of Santiago hEis three anrfiorages for 
large vessek; the principal one, which ia frequented 
by the ships of all nations coming here for trade, 
and for the supply of provisions, especially those 
calling at or doubling the Cape of Good Hope, ia 
the Port of Villa da Praya, situated between the 
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Ponta daa Bicudas and Ilheo dos Pa&saros, near to 
which ia the Ponta da T(^inerosa, It is considered 
« good and safe anchorage in high winds, but dur- 
injr the spring-tides it ia dnngerous ; on such occa- 
sions Teasels seek for safety out of the port, and 
those that are obliged to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of this anchorage, betiveeii the months of 
June and October^ generally move outside of the 
points, to the south of Bicudas. 

The second port is Tarrafal, near the north point 
of the same name ; it is considered safe during 
Bpring-tidea, but unsheltered during high mnds. 

There ia a good supply of water for ships calling 
there for provisions. The supply is brought from 
the interior; but as the port does not possess 
many habitations, the houses being principally occu- 
pied as orchilla stores, few vessels, except those 
calling for a cargo of this lichen, visit the port of 
Tarrafah 

The third port is that at Ribeira Grande, which 
was much frequented in the sbcteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when it was the capital of the 
island. Since the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Villa da Praya, the town of Ribeira Grande 
has fallen greatly into decay; and as the port is not 
well sheltered, and the anchorage is full of sharp 
rocks^ few vessels anchor there. The only vessels 
that now frequent Riheira Grande are the lambot^ 
or long boats, a description of yacht used for trad- 
ing from one island to another. There are several 
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other anchorages suitable for thia description of ves- 
sel, such JH Pedra Badejo, or cod-fish stone, SantiagOj 
and S. Francisco, at the ca-st; and aouttiwarda, 
Cani<j08, or thin rteds, and Ribeirao Correa ; and at 
the west, the Porto d'Anttmia, ffibetra da Barca, or 
ferry-boat, &c. Except Ribeira Grande and Villa 
da I'raya, there are no plaeee deserving the name 
of town» or even of village ; there is, howcvur, a 
large population dispersed over the island^ occu- 
pying country-seats^ farm-houseB, and huts, par- 
ticularly alongside the plantations, and the banks 
of the rivers, especially those of S. Domingos and 
Engenho, on the banks of wliiuh are found more 
than 1200 houses. 

There are, beside?^ numerous streams, which 
suffice to irrigate the land ; the principal are those 
of Bomcae, near to Villa da Praya, Montagarro, 
and S. Filippe, distant from which, about one 
mile and a half is Caikda, or white-washed; S, 
Francisco, three miles to the eaat ; Trindade, 
three miles to the north-west; S. Martinho, three 
miles to the west ; Santiago, six miles to the eaat; 
RibeiiSo Correa, at four rniles and a half; Ribeira 
das Eguas, or mares' river, at six miles; Ribeira 
Grande, nearly nine miles ; the last three streams 
are to the west; S, Doniingos, nine miles north-eaat; 
and a little more to the north in directions Santa 
Anoa, Monfaleiro, S, JoSo, Ribeira da Luz, Leiliiefi 
Grandes, or large auckingpigs^ Leitaes Pequenoa, or 
email sucking pigs ; OrgSos, or organs ; picos, Sajita 
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Cathamid, Ribeira do Iiiferno, Ribeii^ da Barca,' 
EngenhO} S, Miguel, Boa Entrada, Santo Antonio, 

Toirafal, Ac. 

The northern division of the island is considered 
Leahhier than the pouthem ; but both jire very 
!y, ii.tid it 19 difficult to propose any antidote 
fo their insalubrity, as ity cause cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Some writers^ indeed, assert that it proceeds 
from A lar^ central lake, >vhich, although I 
have twice \'iaited the i^lond^ 1 never saw. I 
have seen but one lagoon, which is in the parish 
of Sh Miguel, and which receives the wiitere of a 
fitream, and, communicating with the sea, risea 
and falls with the tides- This may certainly be 
considered as a lake or pond ; aud ns it is this 
mixture of salt ajid fresh water, and the expo- 
sure of mud by recedin;! tidc^s, which is supposed 
to be the cause of malaria at the mouths of the 
African riversj these phenomena may produce 
the aame residt here ; but I do not think so, as 
Villa da Praya Ls ^Tuated at a disrance of eigh- 
teen miles from the lagoon in question. 

All the streams are divided into fifty-four 
morgados, or entails, a circumj*t*ujce which ac- 
counts for the fact that two-thirda of the ialand 
is without irrigation ; notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, about 1,000 moioa of maize ore exported 
every yeflr. This production is sold at the rate 
of 23. ^^d^ p'-T fllqucirc ; and, together vnth the 
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Other kinds of grain, the vegetables, fruits, fowls, 
and cattle supplied to the shipping, atid also 
sent to the neighbouring iRltmds, is b source of 
large revenue tn the inhabitants. 

Lftrge fleets hiive on aome occusions called 
here, and have been victualled in a few days j and 
Maio is almost dependent upon the tBland for itd 
supplies. 

Santiago ih di\ided into twelve parishes. 
There are two pari>*h irhurches in Ribeira Grande, 
one of which h the cathedral, called the 
^'Saiitissimo Nome de Je»U9,'' the moat holy 
name of Jesus ; the other, Nossa Scnhora do 
Rosario. Besides the church uf MLaericordisi, 
tbere are at ViUa da Pniya that of Jfossa Sen- 
hora dn Gra<;a ; at Ribeira de S. Doming^is, S, 
Nicolao, Tolentiuo ; Santiago Maior, St. James 
the Greater, at Santiago ; Nossa Senhora da 
Luz, at the place of the same nuinc; S. Lourenijo, 
or S. Lawrencej at Ribeira doa OrgSoa ; S. 
Miguel, at the place so railed; Santu Maria^ at 
Tarrafal; SantLssimo Sidvador do Mundo (Slost 
Holy Saviour of the World), at Picos ; Santa 
Catharina, bi the CMicclho of this name; and 
S, JoSo Baplirtta at Ril^eira da Luz. 

There are also numerous chapels, the principal 
one being the Tiindnde, Avhich wa:? established 
by a bishop of the bla7id, who desired thai his 
remains might be buried in it. Ser\'ice \s per- 
formed everv holiday. 
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The natives of Santiago are very black, pre- 
serving all the distinctive features of the ftbori- 
glnes of the cGiu*t of Guinea. A considerable 
uumber of mulattoes are at present mingled with 
them. 

The white populatioii, induding the convicta, 
exceeds 1,000 persons^ the greater part of whom 
reside in VUhi da Prayji, and its suburbs. 

The principal mercantile houses are those of A. 
Wattering & Co,, A. P. Borja, T. P. Brito, H. J, 
Oliveira, J. F, P. Rocha, J, G. Cordeiro, M. 
Cardoao, <&c,, Ac. 

Belgium haa 1 consul; Brfudl, 1 vice-consul; 
(jreat Britain, 1 consul nnd 1 vice-consul; United 
States, 1 consul; L'ruguay, 1 consul (for oU the 
islands). 

In reference to the discovery of the Capo Verdea, 
some difference of opinion exists regarding the 
time, I consider that it is an error to assert that 
it took jjlace in 1445*4ti, ba slated by DamiSo de 
Goes, in his account of the voyage of Luigi de 
Cadamosto to the Coast of Guinea ; or^ in 1455-56, 
aa stattd by Tiroboachi, in the first edition of the 
** Voyage of CadaiuostOj" and by Ramusio in the 
seeond and third edition. 

I am aL»o of opinion that Luigi de Cada- 
raosto did not accompany Antonio de Nolle in 
his voyage of discovery to the Cape Verdes, and 
that he had no knowledge of the situation of theae 
islands. 
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This opinion is formed after a careful exami- 
Dation of the work pu}»li9hcd by the Viacoimt 
Santarem, "Recherchea sur la Ddeouvert« desPaj^ 
ftituds 3ur la Cote Occidentale d'Airique an deU du 
Cup Bojador/'* and the " Chronit-a du Dest-oberta e 
Conquista de Guin6/'+ written by Gomes Ennea de 
Azurara, m 1453. These works ckarly show that, 
in the royage made to the coast of Guinea, prior 
to the year 1448, Cadamosto and Antonio de Nolle 
took no part; neither are tbe Cape Verde Inlands 
once mentioned in either of these works. The 
Senegal is said to have been discovered in Augiist, 
1446» bycertMJi ships called at that time "caravelas,'* 
flailing under convoy of Gomes Pii'es, one of which 
belonged to Vicente Dias, a native of Lagos, 
in Portugal. But Cadamosto, who went in the 
earavela of Vicente Dias to the Senegal, states that 
this rivei" was discovered five years previous to that 
voyage, a statement which, if correct, would bring 
the date of diacoveiy to 155L 

It ia indeed impossible at the present day to re- 
concile the conflicting accounts of these voyages, so 
as to form a correct opinion regarding them. The 
discovery of Porto Santo, and the account given of 
the Castle of Arguim, &c.j arc involved in the 
same obscurity, the dates stated by Cadamosto 
being quite irreconcilable with each othen 

* " JieeeTtn-h^ reKpectiug clip DiHCov<!rj' uf Uie Couulrifs Hitu&tfld 
on ths Weeteni Coo&t of Africa^ beyond Cape BojadoT.'' 
t " Chronicle trf the Dieoovery and Conquwt of Guinau^' 
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It is evident, ho^Feverj I think, that Cadamosto 
did not visit the islands until after the yeur 144G, 
and by no means in 1445, as stated by DomiSo de 
Goes, a. writL-r who flourished a century Ijiter, at a 
time wheu all correct documcata bearing on the 
suhject had disuppeared, and tha'ie of Azurara and 
Cerqueira had become obaolctc in Portugal 
Damiuo de Goes was under the necessity of seekin;^ 
for information in the writings of foreignerSj which 
ore replete with inaccuracies as regards the du'ono- 
logical order of events ; and succeeding writers 
havijig followed him, without challenging hLs cor- 
rectness, or consulting the ''Voyages of Cada- 
mosto," by Tirahoschi and Ramusio, have thug 
been inadvertently led to ramble on "in endless 
mazes lost" 

According to the testimony of Aziirara, corrobo- 
rated by that of Zuria, the second voyage of 
Cadainosto took place in the be^rining of the year 
1456. 

It now remains for me to prove my second pro- 
position, namely, that Cadamosto did not accom- 
pany Nolle in the voyage on which he discovered 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

I comniencL' with the testimony of JoSo de 
Barros, an authority na credible and valuable as 
DarniSo de Goes. 1 will also add that of a more 
modem writer, Candido Suzitano, whose statements 
have nut been controverted, and who supports the 
foregoing authorities. It may also be observed 
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tbat in tlie nntioDal arcliives tbere is no mention 
made of the Cape Vcrdea anterior to December, 
1460 ; and tbat it is by no means probable that in 
the various nautical enterpriaea, entered upon 
under the pati'onage of tbat celebrated colonizer, 
Prince IX Henrique, the Cape Verde Islands should 
have been passed over in silence for five years, or 
that they should have been allowed to remain ao 
long without biang colonized, contrary to the usual 
custom in those days, when every new discovery, 
and especially those made subsequently to 1461, at 
once became the resort of numerous settlers from 
Europe. In fact, the first chapter of tbo account 
of tlie second voyage of Cadamoato, on which his 
claim to the discoverj' b founded, 13 an episode eo 
full of errors, contradictious, and incoherencies, that 
ile veracity cannot be depended on. So tbat I 
think I am borne out in my opinion tliat Luigi di 
Cadamosto never aaw the islands of Gape Verde, 
and bad no idea of theii' corret^t position. 

The following is tbe account given by the Venetian 
merchant: *'He sailed ia the beginning of the 
month of May, paaaed the Canaries, and arrived at 
Cape Branco, where be was aa&ailed by a fiiriouB 
tempest which eet in trom the south-west. He 
cxjntended with it duiing two nights, when the 
wind cbanging to W.N.W.^ he waa enabled to con- 
tinue his voyage ; and, on the 3rd of May, he saw 
two large islands, and landed on one, to which he 
gave the name of Boa Vista. From the top of one 
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of its mountains eome of the individuals connected 
witli hia expedition discovered three more, oae to 
the north, and two to the south ; they imagined 
they saw otliers to tlie west, but bo low as to be 
indiBtinct. Nest day he arrived in sight of the 
two islands to the south, io one of which he gave 
the name of Santiago, or St. James, because he 
anchored there on the anniversary of S. Filippe e 
Santiago, or Sts. Philip and James. He found 
on this inland a river of sweet water, from wliich 
he obtained a supply for the expedition. So large," 
he adds, "was the river, that there was auiEcient 
depth of water for a vessel of seventy-five tons. 
By the side of this river hb men found Boiall 
lagoouB of very white and beautiful salt^ of which 
they carried away a large quantity. They also 
obtained a great many turtles, with whi^^h they 
prepared various dishes, that were much relished/' 

So far the narrative of the voyage of Oadaniosto, 
in reference to which I would ask — 

1st, la it poflsible that, if he only left Lagoa in 
the beginning of the month of May, and was after- 
wards tossed about in a tempest for some days, he 
could have cast anchor at one of the islands of the 
Cape Verdes on tlie day of S. Filippe and St. 
Santiago, a festival which Christendom always cele- 
brates on the 1st of May ? 

Slid, If thia navigator was off Cabo Branco in 
more than 20J degrees of north latitude, and 4j 
degrees to the north of Boa Vista, and if hia ship 
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was driren for three days in a direction W.N.W. 
out of his course by a funous soiith-west wind^ how 
cati the supposition that he coultJ, on the 1st of 
MaV( sight the ialandof Boa Viatn, which layabout 
300 miles from Cape BranoOj be reconciled with 
reason? A voyage like this I consider almost im- 
possible of accoraplishmeDt by a staling vessel ; it 
would have been Jiflicult evtiii for one propelled 
by Bteam, The discovery of the Ilha Encoberta, 
or the Concealed Island^ mentioned with so much 
gravity by Faria e Souza^ would have been almost 
as much within the reach of probability. 

3rd, From the Island of Boa Vista, in clear 
weather, is seen to the north the bland of Sal, 
which is at a dbtance of twenty-four miles; but 
the island of Santiago could never, on any occa- 
sion, have been seen from the place mentioned in a 
south-west direction — for it lies at more than 
seventy-five miles distance. The island of Main, 
in very clear weather, can be indistinctly seen. 
Towards the west is S. Nicolio, at almost as great 
a distance as Santiago. The explorers, therefore^ 
of Boa Vista <!Oidd never have discovert^d more 
than one island to the tiorth, and, in fine, clear 
weatlier, the shade of another to the south, 

4thj Neither in Santiago, nor in any of the 
other Cape Verde Islands, is there a river of sweet 
water anawering the description given, m there 
are only small streams in the interior; and it is 
only when their waters are greatly increased that 
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thej empty theraselvea into the ocean — an event 
which does not usually happen in the month of 
May. Besides, so far from there heing a river of 
sweet water bo large that a vessel of aevcnty-tive 
tons might sail Lato it, there is not even a sufficient 
depth of water to float a canoe. 

He either deak liberally in irony, or he beheld a 
beautiful mirage, such as soraetiraea deceives the 
mariner, as well as those travelling over the deserts 
of the Sahara. The islanders would indeed bail 
it &A an invaluable boon did bountiful nature so 
copiously distil her blessings on them. 

Neither did 1 see the lagoons producing very 
fine and white salt ; nor do I believe that any 
ever existed on the island^ as there ia no place in 
which a saltpan conld be formed, Neltber could 
I learn that turtles were ever picked up on any of 
the small beaches of the island ; they only viait the 
cstensivc sandy shores of Sal, Boa Viata, and others 
of the large Windward I>>lands. 

Surely, then, a narrative so unsupported by fact 
cannot merit credit ; too many have abeady 
been led astray by ita fallacious statements. Tbe 
fact I believe to be, for the various reasons just 
mentioned, that Luigi de Cadamoato was a mer- 
chant, and resident in Portugal in 1-1133, where, 
as a mercantile speculation, he published, as his 
own, the voyage of Pedro de Cintra, and also that 
of Antonio de Nolle (a Genoese, the first discoverer 
of the island of St. lago). In order that these 
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works might appear to he hia own productionH^ he 
undertook the task of carefully ''cooking" them, 
many alterations, with I'egard to date^ and othtr 
cha&ges, heing introduced, hut in such a clumay 
manner aa to make it palpahle tu any rcflder 
of diacrimuiatiorL that he ■was not the veritable 
discoverer 

Had he contented himself with describing his voy* 
age to the coast of Guinea, during two years in 
fiuccession, in company with Portiigueae pilots of 
esperieace in the Guinea trade, his speculation 
-would have been more creditable, and no doubt aa 
lucrative, which was evidently his main object. 
He himself states that he "left Venice to go to 
FlandcrSj his main object being to acquire wealth 
by all possible means; and that wben at Sagres (In 
Alines, Portugal), he came to the determination 
of visiting Guinea, as be heard that for every soldo 
invested in the jifrican trade he would obtain from 
seveii to ten in return," 

In corroboration of the views now enunciated, 
I may here mention that among the archives in 
the Torre do Toinbo» or Tower of Records, there 
is a work treating on the islands, wherein mention 
is made (page 69) of a grant conferred by King^ 
Dom Manoelj bearing date, ^' April 8th, 1497," on 
Dona Branca d'Aguiar, daughter of Mice Antonio, 
the Genoese^ Captain of Ribeira Grande, of a por- 
tion of the island of Santiago, mtb the privilege, 
at her fathers deatli, of appointing the husband she 
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should eelect, to be Captain in her father's stead ; 
it being also Bt&ted that this mark of royal favour 
was conferred because Mice Antonio was the first 
who discovered and colonized the said islaad. 
"^ In this document, in ■which the name of Luigi di 
Cadamosto is not even mentioned, we are given 
to understand that the colonization of the island 
immediately succeeded its discovery, as was usually 
the case in those days ; and the preceding statement 
taken from it proves that Candido Luzitano la in- 
correct when, in his "Life of the Infanta D, 
Henrique,'** ho states that '^tbe discoverer of the 
island remained unrewarded." 

It is therefore plain that the Island of Santiago, 
together with tliose of Mnio and S. Filippe, now 
FogOj waa discovered on the Jat of May, 1460, by 
the enterprising Genoese, Mit'e Antoiuo de Nolle, 
in conjunction with his two nephews, Bartholo- 
mew and Rafael de Nolle ; and there is good 
reason for supposing that only two days after- 
wards, viz., on the 3rd of May, when returning 
to the coaet of Guinea, he discovered the island 
of S. Chriatovao, which, as before observed, has 
subsequently been called Boa Vista. 

This discoverer, on his return voyage, touched 
at Cape Vermelho, or Roxo. When he arrived in 
Portugal with the tidingsi of hi& new diecoveries, 
he found the Infante D. Henrique labouring 
under the severe illneas of which he died on the 
• Vida do Infinite D. Henriqiu, 
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13th of November following^ deeply lamenttrd, 
not only by the Portugueae nation, but by all 
Europe. 

On the 3rd December, of the same memora- 
ble year (14G0), King D. Aflbnso V. granted all 
the islands discovered up to that period to the In- 
fante Dp Fernando, for his benefit, and that of 
his eldest son. This grant was eimilar to that 
of the ferritory conferred on the lat* Infante D- 
Henrique. 

These ialnnds received, on their first settlement 
by the Portuguese, names unknown to most at the 
present day. In the document above I'eftirred 
to, Santiago ia termed S. Jacobe ; Fogo is S. 
Filippe; Maio is De las Haya3; S. ChristovSo 
b supposed to be the island now known as Boa 
Vista; and there can be no doubt that Ilha Lhana 
was the orio;Inal designation of the island now 
called SaL Indeed, in consequence of the con- 
tiguity of the two islands, as laid down in the 
above document of Kioff D. Affonso V. (book 
i, p, Gl), it would have been almost impossible 
to discover Boa Vista without seeing Sain 

In the following year the said Mice Antonio 
was sent by the Infante D. Fernando, as cap- 
tain of the islands. He was accompanied by some 
servants of the Infante's, who, notwithstanding the 
un health in ess of the rlimate, Imd made up tlieir 
minda to settle there. Several individuoJa from 
Algarve^ both male and female, had also joined 
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the especlition, tlieir iatention beiDg to colonize 

the islands of Santiago and Fogo, and to carry on 
trade with the opposite coast of Guinea, Among 
the names of the original settlera wc find those 
of Diniz, Eannes, and Ayrea Tinoeo specially men- 
tioned. 

On the 30th May, H89, in consej^uence of 
the death of D. Fernando^ Duke of Bragoni^a, 
King D. Jouo IT. granted to D, Mannel, Duke 
of Beja, all the islandi* of the Gape Verdes, ^vhich 
are particularly named in the document, viz., 
Santiago, S. Filippe^ De las Mayas, I!ha de S. Chria- 
tovSo, Ilha do Sal, Brava S. Nicohio, S, Vicente, 
RiiKa, Bninra, Santa Luzm, and Santo AntSo, 

It \\'as at this period that tlic island of Santiago 
was divided into two Capitainias Mores or High 
Captainciea; the southern captaincy, denominated 
Ribeira Grande, was granted to Jorge Goir^flj a 
nobleman who had married Dona Branca, daugh- 
ter and heiress of the 'fir^t discoverer^ Mice Antonio. 
This endowment was dated April 4th, 1497, The 
northern captaincy was granted to Diego Affonso, 
Contador, or Auditor of the Exchequer, of Madeira, 
and to his son Johanne, at whose decease it was 
to revert to Rodrigo Affonso, one of the councilor 
King D. Mano&l, A donation of the wild cattle 
^ound on the island of Boa Vista wtw s\ro granted 
to hitn; and this ia the first occasion (1497) 
on which this name appears in any public docu- 
ment. 
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At this time, also, these islaiida wero incor- 
porated as a portion of the national property 
of Portugal, 

In U'iOS, the only remaining captaincy was 
that of Ribeira Grande ; ns the northern portion 
of the island was then divideil into morgadoeSj the 
first of which were those granted to Diogo Fernan- 
dez, Gongalvo de Paiva, and Chrlstovfio Dias. 

About this period the great commercial adran- 
tages of Santiago attracted the attention of the 
mercantile community; in consequence of which 
nnmerous merchants, gentlemen, and other re- 
spectable people, resorted to the town of Ri!)eiia 
Grande. The colonijila also obtained numerous 
slaves from Guinea, and, notwithstanding the great 
mortality among the Europeans, the town increased 
in extent and popiiLition, and several buildings 
were erected of freestone imported from Portugal, 

King D. JoSo III- was the first who appointed 
Capitaes Mores, or High Captains, of the island. 
In 1530 Martini Affonso, descendantof the grantee, 
Rodrlgo jVffonso, was appointed the first Captain, 
and he took his residence at Ribelra Grande. 

During the reign of the same King this cap- 
taincy became a bishop s see, by virtue of a bull of 
Pope Clement VII., dated November 3rd, la32. 
The name of the other Capitnes Mort?s, who ruled 
the island from that [xyiod until 15S0, is unknown ; 
but in that year, when it wa>* attacke^l siud plun- 
dered by the celebrate English Admiral, Francis 
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Dralce, we are informed that it was under the cap- 
taiccy of Gaeimr Andradc* Tho laat of the Capi- 
taes Jli'^res was Andre Ropoza, 

In the Yoar 1592, after the usurpation of the 
PhiUps of Spain, this island wa^* constituted the 
capital of the Archipelago, and the residence of the 
Govern ora-gen(*ral, oo some of whom the title of 
Capitaea Gcncraea was couferredp 

As this island is the principal one of the group, 
it may be necessary to enter more at krge into its 
statistics. It would have been convenient also to 
give at the same time an account of the general 
Government of the Cape Verde Islands; but aa 
their organization approximates very much to that 
of the island of S. Thome and of Prince Island, I 
will rtserve my observations on that subject until 
I come to treat of the Government of Angola. 

The annual amount voted for the expenses of 
the Cape Verdes is 28,589/, j the annual revenue 
derived from this Archi[ielago is 22^275/., which 
showa a deficiency of 6,314^. 

Leaving Santingo, we soon discovered the high 
peak of the island of Fogo, rising 8,880 feet above 
the level of the sea. The volcano on the top 
is celebrated for its eruptions, especially those in 
the years 1680, 1785, and 1799. Since the 
latter date, although it emitted smoke occasiou- 
ally, until 1816, when it wiis supposed to have be- 
come quite extinct, the young men in the vicinity 
had been in the habit of descending into the crater 
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for the purpose of procuring brimstone, large 
quantities of ^hich are deposited in it Unfor- 
tunately the demaijtl for tliis article is very Hmall; 
and they Lave not derived much benefit from their 
enlcrprke. 

On approaching the island, it presents at a dis- 
tanct> the appearance of a lai-ge buoy, ^vith a front 
of about a mile and a half in eiitent towards the 
entrance. 

Fogo ia forty-five miles in circumference! and 
dthough apparently nearly spherical, it beeomea 
narrower to the west. It is about fifteen miles 
from west to east, from the port to the point near 
to Monte de Losna, or Wormwood Mountains; mid 
about fourteen miles from north to south, from 
Ponta dos MostelroB, or Convents, to the Ponta do 
Alcatraz, or Sea-gulls- The distance from the Pico 
to the town is fifteen miles^ and not twenty-one, as 
has been [laaertcd. The area of the island is cal- 
culated to be (independently of the peak) 144 
square miles. 

The Ponta dos Mosteiroa forma to the north 
two places of shelter for pinnaces and lambotes 
during rough weather; one of these is to the east 
of the poiiit> and ia called the Portinho. Its situa- 
tion U near to the Ch5o das Caldeiras, or the 
boiler's ground, which is a valley formed by one of 
the volcanic eruptions in former times, and in which 
some craters, containing brimstone, are still to he 
found. 
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The soil around this locality ia considered as pro- 
ductive as any on tlie island. 

The other 3mall port to the west of the same 
point, posseJises accoiiiinodation slinilar to that of 
the Portinho, and ia only suitable for pinnaces or 
lambot^s. It is called '^ Portinha das Salinas/' 

The principal port ta Noaaa Senhora da Luz, 
Bhelt*ii\;d lo the north by a high rock, which so 
effectively protects the anchorage, that even during 
the high winds, when the sea runs high on the out- 
side, inaidc it ia almost perfectly calm. The an- 
ehor&ge is about t^n fathoms deep, with fiondy 
bottom, and environed with rock, 

Landing is attended with great ineovenience, 
and indeed is sotnetimea almost impracticable, ea- 
petaally during high winds, in consequence of the 
the great surf beating in on the beach. 

When the weather ia comparatively calm^ the 
negroes c<*nvey both passengers and goods from 
the boat to the shore on their shoulders, manifest- 
ing great cui"e in preserving their burden, whether 
animate or inanimate, from receiving any damage 
from the aea-water^ an object in which they are 
generally, yet not always, successful 

On this beach of Nossa Senhora da Lux stands 
the Cuatom-house, as also some mercantile stores 
containing maize for the supply of the shipping; 
but the only persons who remain at the port during 
the night are a few giiai\ls, as the place la not 
regularly inhabited. A ruined fort may be ob- 
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served overlinnging the port; and towards the es- 
treme west is the remains of an old pavod road, at 
the top of which ai'e the ruins of a fortified gate, 
built by Chmtovuo de Gouvi^-a Mirandn, in 1580, 
whiL'h foiiQs the principal entrance into Villa de S_ 
Fill 1)1)0. 

ThU town may he considered large, heing ahout 
one mile long and half a mile broad. It is advan- 
tageously attiLatfd on the slope of a liiU, rising- 
gradually from the water's edge. The island of 
Brava, which is only about ten miles distance, is 
plainly seen from the town. Looking towards the 
interior, the eye is gratified by numerous gardens 
and iarraa in a flourishing coudition. From on 
hoard the ahip the scene presented is most beauti- 
ful ; in the distance are numerous houses, built of 
stone and covered with tiles, amongst which here 
and there rise majestically the lofty spires or bel- 
fries of eight churches and chapels. 

However, on entering the town, several buildings 
are found to be in ruins. This is owing to the 
fact that the greater part of the present inhabitants 
devotG most of their time to ngricuUimil pursuits, 
and consecjueiitly live in the country, attending to 
their faiTQs, which they cultivate with moat praise- 
worthy assiduity; but if- is surely bad policy to 
allow the beauty of the town to deteriorate. 

The uahabitnnt^ suffer from the want of a suffi- 
cient supply of drinkable water; what there is, is 
conveyed from a distance of about six miles in 
goat-skins. 
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The sliijiplng, however, does not experience tlie 
same in cony en ic nee, as boata can be sent round to 
the fjprin^ on th« beaches of LadrSOj or *^ Thief,*' 
and of Pena, or *^ Sorro;^/' where there b an abun- 
dant supply, 

Theac springs are supposed to owe their origin 
to volcanic eruptions, but it b remarkable that the 
majority of them are inaccessible from the land 
side. 

At Mosteiros there is a small stream; at I'alha 
Carga» or " Load of Straw," there are two springs, 
but in the interior there is only one. From the 
latter the town obtains a supply of pure, sweety cold 
water, which bursts forth in copious streams from 
the rnountain opposite the peak, and at about six 
niiles distance from the town. 

The want of a supply of water, at once sufficient 
and convenient, is severely felt by the inhabitants 
of the town ; and he would indeed he a public 
benefactor who eould devise some means — either 
by on aqueductf or by Artesian wells— of providing 
this great desideratunj, I am of opinion that it 
■would not prove a difficult task to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply, as, at every volcanic eruption, there 
appears to have been large quantities of water 
ejected from the howebof the earth — and indeed in 
many places it is obtained even from the fissures of 
the rocks. 

If an object so desirable were accomplished, the 
island would be much more productive, and trees 
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would be found to cover those maaaes of lava which 
now appear ao Lleak and rugged. The inh&bitanta 
would thus obtain aot only a sufficient supply of 
firewood, but also a comfortable flhade, which is 
much wanted, as thia inland is one of the hottest of 
the Cape Verdes, The heat is soraetlme* so inleuae 
that the cattle are kept indoors during the day> 
and turned out to graze at night ; and the nights 
arc often so warm that the inhabitants are obliged 
to sleep with their windows open. 

Upon the hill before mentioned stands the towB 
of S. Fillppe. This hill alao divides the port from 
another, called *' Porto da Scilla,'' which is open to 
the west, and not nearly so capacious. The town 
is situated at the base of an almost perpendicular 
rot'Ic, on which an inconsiderable battery, mounting 
as guns, and commanding the port, is situated. 
It is called the " Pr^idio/* 

This battery forms part of the town- The 
barracks and the military prison are erected in 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

The landing-place is quite as bad as that at the 
port of Nossa Seuhora da Luz, and the approach 
to the town is by a steep road — so steep that, at 
high water, in loading the vessels with maize, it 
is run doun through a trough or wooden funnel 
from the toAvn into the hold of the vessel. 

In calm weather vessels resort to Porto da SciUa 
to take in at high water their cargoes of maize; 
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but when liigh winds pre^'ail, the port of Nossa 
SeEhora. da Luz ia preferred. 

There is a strange phenomenon peculiar to these 
ports, which is worthy of aotice. The rocky 
bottom of both these anclioragea is covered with a 
sufficient quantity of sand to enable tJie vessel at 
anchor to hold fast ; but it happens that, during 
the prevalence of the south winds in the month of 
June, the sand h removed from the port of Noaaa 
Senhora da Lu/:, which is open to the w.^uth-west, 
and the roclcy bottom ia left almost bare. On the 
other hand, the sand accuiuulat^^s in Port<i da 
Scilla, from which> in the month of Kovember, 
during the prevalence of the well-kiiown high 
winds, the sand migrates back again, Iea%'ing the 
bottom of Porto da Scilla almost hare in its turn. 

At the time of high water, the port of Porta da 
Gan^ is generally entered from the north; but in 
coming from the north-west great caution is nccee- 
sarj in uppro9^.'hing it, as seveu large boulders or 
roctsj known aa the "Sete Cabecjas," or the seven 
heads, which are very dangerous, rise up in the 
very course which vcisaels entering the harbour from 
this direction must take. 

When no rain falls foi' a conaiderahle time Fogo 
suffers much from famine. On the return of salu- 
tary showers, however, the island soon recovers ite 
prosperity ; glad Nature assumes her holiday 
attii'e, and, by the aid of the fertile lava soil, 
her cornucopia is agoin abundantly tilled. 
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[ftny European Iruita grow to great perfection 
on the idldiiil, flucVi as a[:>pleH, rtpricutJ:*, jjeacliES^ ajid 
veiy fine grapes. There is aUo a good supply of 
cholci! culinjiry vegetables. 

The maize of Fogo is considered the best grown 
in any of the Cape Verde Islands, It exports an- 
nually about GOO moioB, which^ at is. lOd, per 
flliqueire, or bushel, realizes a good revenue. This 
quantity is independent of what is consumed on 
the island for all domestic purposes ; the ijuantity 
used for the household, and also for feeding fowlSt 
pigs, itc, is very cunftiderahle. I have thought 
tliat in consequence of the abundant aiipply of 
Buohj and the contiguity of salt, tliis island would 
be an escellent place for preparing pro\'iaions for 
supply of the Portuguese navy. Some merchant 
veaaela avail themselves, even at present, of the 
benefit it offers in this respect. 

The largest exportation of maize at present is to 
Madeira, the demand for Lisbon ha\'ing ceased in 
consequence of the increased cultivation of this 
grain, and aJeo of rice, in Portugal. 

At present the principal caiumodity exported to 
the metropoUa of Portugal is tobacco, an article 
which affords a good profit to those engaged in 
its cultivation.. 

The orchilla of Fogo Is considered inferior to 
that obtained nt the other islands, and b not, 
therefore, mo much attended lo ; it is called 
'^Escaiia." The inhabitants use it in colouring 
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cotton cloths, somothing similar to that of nan- 
keen- 
There is alao, aa before observed, an abundance 
of brimstone, ininiice-fttime, sulphate of soda, am- 
moniji, salt, imd excellent stooc. 

The inhabitants manufacture golems^ jtrmnos 
tTcbrOt and count^panes of various qualities and 
priceSj according to the mandigas system, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Fogo may be considered quite a* healthy as Boa 
Vista, Garneiradee, or agues, are almost unknown; 
neither are there what are termed endemic disease? ; 
and indeed there is no doubt that in many parta of 
Portugal there is a greater annual mortality than 
that of this island. True, a certain number of in- 
dividuals, whose means of support are very limited, 
and whose avocations oblige them to be much ei- 
pofied to the vertical rays of the Bun, are liable to 
the attacka of fever, and other diaea£cs ; but these 
are in general soon cured by the application of 
their own simple remedies. There is neither doc- 
tor nor apothecary in any of the islands, a circum- 
stance which some consider a peculiar blessing, 
while others are inclined to regard it in a contrary- 
light The more opulent have their domestic dis- 
pensaries, for the benefit of their families and 
friends. 

The island, which forms one Concellio, is divided 
into four parishes — the town *of S. FUippe being 
one, and S. Loureii<;o, Noasa Senhora da Luz, and 
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Santa Oathnrina, the three others. To the charch 
of 8. Filippe is attached a neat building, called 
the "Misericordia." 

Inc]ep<?ndent of the churches belonging to theee 
parishes, there are the mina of five cliapels in the 
town^ and of some others in various parts of the 
island. 

The finances of the municipality, in common 
witli those of the other islands, are in anything but 
a flourishing condition^ 

The principal bouses at Fogo are those of B, V, 
VaaconcoUos, J, G. Barbosa, the United States Vice- 
consul, and J, J, V, Vasconcello&i. There are, 
however, numerous white families^ who originally 
came from Ma^leira. The white women are in 
general very beautiful Here also, as at Boa Vista 
and Bravfl, the number of whites is greater than 
that of the coloured people. 

The volcanic eruptions already alluded to have 
flometimes been attended with earthquakes, espe- 
cially that of 1680, which was felt throughout the 
whole island. On that occaaion the overflow of 
lava was so great, that the property of several 
planters was completely destroyed, and they were 
obliged to remove to Brflva, To add to the 
calamity, thb unfortunate occurrence took place 
during the prevalence of a famine. 

From the period when misfortune thus visited 
Fogo, may be dat^d the commencement of the pros- 
perity of the island of Brava. Hitherto the latter 
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had only been inhabited by a few coloured people 
— free negroes — brought from Fogo and Santiago ; 
but since that period it has continued to prosper, 
while, on the other handj Fogo has been rather on 
the decline. 

The second eruption on record occurred in 
Auguati 1799, and haa been considered one of the 
most terrific. It commenced at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, by a loud aabterraneous noiae, resem- 
bling thunder; aoon after n large hole waa ob- 
served in the cliff, from whence issued o cloud of 
aahes and sand, which for a tiriie darkened the 
atmosphere to aueh a degree that it appeared as 
if the sun was set. ImmediattJy afterwards com- 
menced a shower of aand, which covered the sur- 
face of the island to about the depth of a foot; so 
estensivc was this shower, that it reached the island 
of Maio, seventy miles distant. 

During the night the whole island appeared as 
if illnminatedf and the light was so brilliant that 
it was seen at a distance of twenty-one miles. 

There was first a discharge of sand from the 
aperture, after which there came an immense 
stream nf lava ; which continued to flow for about 
tvrcnty-seven days. In its progresa it carried 
away and destroyed houses, and cattle, and farms. 
When it reached the river of Palha Carga it con- 
gealed and accumulated; a branch which reached 
the Bea congealed there, forming an oblong mound 
on the shore. 
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The principal stream of lara, however^ la sup- 
posed to have extended its baneful influence fop 
about forty ("athonis into the ocean, in ronsequence 
of which lui iniracnse quantity of iiab were found 
dead on the shore, and floating on tlie wat^r. 

After this eruption it was found a new bay had 
been formed in the island, and that two springs of 
fresh water hud buret forth, which continue to the 
present day. 

There are even now some parta of the island 
where the lava is so very hot as to be capable of 
cooking eggs. 

The eruption of 1795 continued during thirty- 
two daya It commenced on the 24th of January, 
and subsided on the 25th of February- 
There was another eruption in the year 1817^ 
and another so recent as the year 3 857- From 
the accounts received, dated '' November 28th, 
1857j" the lava was then flowing in great strength 
in the parish of Santa-Catharina. 

Togo, m before stated, was discovered at the 
same time as Santiago, and received the name of 
S. Filippe. In 1461 the Infante D. Fernando stnt 
hia servants to colonize it> 

In 1510 Femao Gomes, who was the first to hold 
a grant of the island as captain^ founded the town 
of S. FiUppe. 

The original name of S. Filippe was aflerwards 
changed by the inhabitants to that of Fogo, op 
**Fire/' when they found, from sad experience, 
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tiixi it contajned ao much of that element in ita 
bowels. 

Leaving Fogo behiinl iib, we imraetlirttely saw to 
the WGBt the island of Brova, and its two **Ilh<5o8 
Seccos," or Dry Islets, lying on its north side. 

The first of these islets, which is the moat 
easterly, is called " llh<^o Grande,'^ and la three 
miles in extent. The second iaict, the one nearest 
to Brava, and behind the Ilheo Grande, is called 
the *^Ilh(io Rombo,*' or Round Islet, and is not 
more than one mile and a h^ilf in e?ctenl 

Near to these islets are several others; but ves- 
sels pass safely between them, us the water is of 
great depth, 

nh^o Gmnde and Illjeo Rombo are uninhabited, 
as there is no fresh water to be found on them; 
and hence the epithet " Seecos," by which they are 
distinguished. I was informed that jet, or agate, 
b found on them ; and tliat the growth of cotton, 
which is here a spontaneous product of the soil, is 
more abundant than in any of the other islands. 
I was also informed that a quantity of crystallized 
salt was found among the racks. 

Much amber is also washed on shore, but it is 
immediately devoured by the numerous large and 
small birds which frequent the coast, numbei's of 
which are killed by persons from Brava, who ex* 
tract from them a quantity of lamp-oil. 

There is also a good supi>ly of fish found in the 
surroundiBg waters. 
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To the south of thrae islets lies the small, but 
heautiful and healthy, island of Brava, where the 
Governor-general of the Cape Verdes generally 
resides. It is, however, by no means eligible for 
the seat of a capital — as, being the Jast of the 
Leeward Islands, and having only, aa ports, small 
inlets, incapable of receiving more than about 
twelve ships, it is so remote not only from the great 
centres, but also from the ordinary route of com- 
merce. The inhabited part of the island is also at 
some distance from the coast, and the town con- 
tains no buildings suitable for a place pretending 
to the distinction of a capital. 

The island is only seven miles long from north to 
south, and about six broad from east to west 
towaixlsthe northern end; but it becomes consider- 
ably narrower towards the south, where, at the 
Ponta Brava, it is not more than two miles wide. 
Its circumference is not much more than cighteea 
miles, and its area is calcidatcd at about thirty-six 
square miles. 

Whalers frequently call there, although there ia 
but one weH^aheltered port, the others scarcely 
admitting of being tJ^nnerl anchorages- 

Fuma, the small sheltered bay above referred 
to, is about 600 feet wide, and about 1,200 feet 
long, presenting something of the appearance of a 
large basin or dock. It Is situated at the south- 
east point of the island, called Ponta do Jabundo, 
The entrance into this small port is from the 
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aouth-east. A custom- ho use &nd the principal 
stores are esiablislied here. 

Governor Pontes has lately had a fort erected 
here for the defence of tlie port. 

The anchorage is good^ especially in high 
winds; but during spring tidea it is not so safe, 
ad it is much exposed to the south and south- 
east ^vinds. On such occasions the beat and safest 
anchorage is Fajam d'Aqua to the north, three 
miles from Furna. It is a very small one, not 
having accoTnmodation for raorc than four or fire 
ships, moored stem and stem. The bottom ia 
dean, with from eight to ten fathoms of water; 
and the anchorage is easy of access, and well- 
sheltered frojii thf; south winds. It also possesses 
the advantaffc of a good supply of fi'esh water, 
from a stream which, as it proceeds along, fertilizes 
the ralleya through which it flows— especially one, 
whicii presents the appearance of being well cidti- 
rated. It finally empties itself into the eea at the port, 

The port of Ferreiros is to the south-west of 
the island, and is well sheltered, except from the 
south-west wind. The quay is formed by a rock, 
outside of which not more than three or four vessels 
can be moored at once by stem ami stern. 

Into this small port or anchorage there flows a 
stream, which, although small, fertilizes the land 
through which it pa-ssoa. To the north-west, near 
the point.^ aland the rnius of a small battery. Ships 
calling at any of these places are immediately sup- 
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plied vriih whatever refreshmenls they may require : 
these are brought from the interior of the island, 
there being, as before remarked, no inhabitants re- 
sident on the flhore. 

Therc is also at the south-Tveat side the port of 
Ancifio^ near to the south point of the island, where 
there is a good aandy bottom and safe anchorage, 
with from twelve to 6fteen fathonia, for about a 
dozen ahipa ; but it is seldom any call, aa they 
cannot obtain either water or provisions tliere, 
owing to it^ being so far distant from the part of 
the island which is inhabited. 

A dry %'alley between rockt* leads to the port. In 
one of the rocks, to the S-S.W,, and near to the 
port) are cavities extending to a considerable 
depth, formed of primary rocks, and sheltered 
from the rein. From these, at various depths, a 
quantity of saltpetre is obta.ined, the veins varj'ing 
in thicknesses from that of a knife-blade to aboot 
two inches. The people collect it from the euiface 
and out of the fissures; and whei'e theae are deep 
they use bricklayers* hammers and axes, penetrat- 
ing the veins to the depth nf one foot, or one foot 
and a half. The place is dangerous and difficult of 
access, the men employed being obliged to de- 
scend by means of a rope. Had they better tools, 
and an easier and safer method of getting to the 
scene of operation, there ia no doubt bjJt that they 
would be well remunerated for their trouble. 

The rock presents a black and burnt appearance, 
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witbout vegetation, except at a spot where a small 
stream ha-^ its origin, where grow some graminoiis 
herbs and stunted ehpubs, called "taraffe," which 
resembles in appearance the ^^sablna folio cupressua," 

It is supposed that if this part of the island were 
properly explored by some scientific person, duly 
qualified, a mine of copper, op ^me other metal, 
might be discovered. 

Roberts says be ^' found on this island sands 
different in colour and weight, and some lieavier 
than iron/' Without stopping to examine into the 
correctnesa of these asaertiona, we would observe 
that the various mountains which rise in succcsaioa 
one above another give iinniistakiible evidence of 
there l>eing metals not far beneath the surface ; and 
as further proof, it may be mentioned that of the 
springs, that which is near to the inhabited part of 
the island, of which great use is made, ia called 
Fonte de Vinagre, or Vinegar Spring, because the 
water issuing from it ia quite acid. After stand- 
ing, however, twenty-four hours, it loses all ita 
acidity, and become both agreeable and whole- 
some- It is said also to possess the quality of 
creating an appetite, and promoting digestion. 

The water of another spring at Fuma, although 
affording an agreeable drink, discolours any silver 
immersed in it, instantly turning it black. 

But while the wealth hidden in the earth re- 
mains undisturbed, the surface ia to some extent 
profitably cultivated, and might be more so, were 
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it not that the natural sluggifihtiess of the soil is 
more than equalled by the kzine^ of man, a 
complaint which extends to ahnost all tlie other 
islands. 

Small as Brava is, it ia independent of other 
places foi" its home consumption, and annually ex- 
ports more than 40() moioa of maize — erpial to that 
of Fogo in quantity, quality, and ]i rice—together 
with beans^ potatoes, and other vegetables ; with 
these it annually supplies about tifty ships, which 
call there principally for provisious and water. 

Bcfiidcs cereals, there ia a good ^supply of fowls 
and pigs, the latter being of a superior description ; 
the meat b considered to possess a peculiar deli- 
cious flavour. 

It was on this ^land that Roberts, an EngliL^h- 
nian, in 1730, first discovered orchilla, of which he 
gave secret intelligence to the Spanish Government 
at Teneriffe. The Spaniards immediately de- 
spatched pei-sons to gather it, paying them at the 
rate of one Spanish dollar for 1261b3. This di- 
rectly attActed the attcntiou of the Portuguese 
Governmentr and of the Jesuit priests, who applied 
to King D, Joao V, for the exclusive right of 
gathering ** the little herb," as they called it. But 
the King having in the meantime been well in- 
formed as to the proper value of '*the little herb/' 
declined granting the boon, and issued instructions 
to the effect that all of this article foimd on any of 
the Cape Verde Islands should be considered the 
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exclusive property of the Crovrn. Thia order waa 
subsequently extended to the Portuguese settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa. 

Brava has no roads, and the approach to S, Jc^o 
BaptisUu the name of the inhabited part, is bo 
rough and dangerous, as to appear almost imprac- 
ticable; and were it not for the sagacious and 
patient beast of burden used by the people to 
transport their goods from one place to another, 
intercourse between the different parts of the island 
would be exceedingly difficult. The donkeys and 
mules, with loads on their backs, will chmb the 
precipitous mountains and liills, and descend with 
as great safety, if not mth the same agility, as the 
wild goats who inhabit them. 

The island is considered as healthy as any dis- 
trict In Portugal, or in any other part of Europe. 
It ja much cooler than S. Vicente, and nlso more 
humid, in consequence of the clouds winch bo fre- 
quently refresh and fertilise it, as well ae the 
□ umerouB streams which burst from its rocky 
foundations. * 

The principul inhabited place, as before men- 
tioned, is S. Joito Baptista. The space here occu- 
pied embraces more than two miles of cultivated 
ground, on the tableland on the top of the moun- 
tttin, to the east, and facing the island of Fogo, 

There is no assemblage of houses that cau be 
called a village, but a numht^r of farms adjoining 
each other. These all have their gardens of fruita 
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and flowcra, together with their kitchen garden. 
In ihe centre of eiicU garden etuiids tlit^ dwt'Iliijg- 
hou9C. Altogether it ia a delightful place, and 
looks lite one extensive garden. 

What tho inhabitants have moat to deplore 18 the 
Tvant of tre«9, not only for shelter, but for fuel, as 
they are obliged to import their firew^ood. The 
poorer of the people burn dried cow-dung, I can- 
not understand why they do not make an effort to 
remedy thb evil, which I consider might be done 
not only without in any way injuring their cul- 
tivated grounds, butj on the contrarvj with great 
benefit to them. 

The principal inhabitants are whites and mulat- 
toes, there being no negroes but the slaves belonginjr 
to the different farms, &q. Numbers of the people 
came originally from Madeira. Tliey are vRry 
affiiblc and hospitable- Their manner of express- 
ing themselves in Portuguese is much purer than 
that of any of the other islands. They are consi- 
dered excellent agriculturists, and many of them 
are very partial to a maritime life, and soon be- 
come good sailors. Numbei^ embark in the Ameri- 
can and English whalers, the captains of which 
prize them bo much that they generally obtain high 
wages. Some of them also enter the navy» 

The principal mercantile house ia that of J. R, 
Silva, who also acts as Vice-C'onsul for the United 
States. 

The island ia formed into one Concclho, but is 
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divided into two parishes, the principal one being 
S. JoSo Baptiata — the oth(^r, & new onej dedicated 
to Nossa Sonhora do Monte, 

The island is so healthy, and presents such a. pleas- 
iTi^ appearance, that many denominate itn, and not 
without reason! ''The Paradise of the Archipelago.'* 
It is only about nine niilea dbtaut from Fogo ; 
and no doubt the firat discoverers^ aeeirg it covered 
with miats and clouds, and small in size, gave it 
the unenviable name of '^ Brava,'* or Wild, a name 
which it haa since retained, and which is completely 
at variance with its present appearance. 

Some liberated slaves from the island of San- 
tiago afid Fogo once came over ; and, having 
built rude huts, they cultivated auiall portions of 
the ground, rearing, alao, iowk, pigs, and cattle, ^ 
which they aold to vessels calling for provisions, ^H 
and also to fiahing-boata, which paid occasional 
vi^ts. In the course of time the value of the 
island became known; but it was not until the 
year 1680, wlien the great volcanic eruption, before 
noticed, devastated Fogo, and deatroycd the farms, 
that the colonization of Brava niay be said to have 
commenced. Those whose property had been 
destroyed at Fogo emigrated to Brava ; and, after 
settling there, such was the fertility of the inland 
that they soon found themselves In prosjjeroua 
circumstances. 

The inland has never been granted to any 
one captain, neither have any entails been estab- 
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liflbed there ; and the prosperity of Brava is a 
fitriking proof of the pernicious nature of the 
ent^ system. Each inhabitant is a proprietor, 
and consequently every av^able portion of the 
island is usefully and judiciously culUvated ; 
whereas, when under entails, the property belongs 
to another person, and the temporary occupier 
will not make the same efforts for its perma- 
nent improvement, but will try t^ force as much 
as he possibly can out of the soil during his 
occupancy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BeoBBBl — liiUud of St, Luuia — Frencli HuB^atolily — P&lace of the 
Governor— Tbe Ilfspilol — The Caaerne d'Orl^na— TLe DncUmg- 
touff^fl of thij Bbctfi— Folfgamj— The MoBqiie — MaraboaT* — The 
Criminal I^wb of the NaliveH — Reli^oud Ffslivnls — A Romiuitlc 
Story — Wivtffl of Appoinljnuiit — PkuUm Cuatomo in Courteliij' — 
UfUTiDgo Ccromodicf— 'J'ho Mouth of thu S^iu^gol— Voyogca for its 
Discovery — The Nfltrativtfl of Cinlftinoato nml Fottni^ NaTigatora 
— Civilizition cf Llio NcgnHs-^Frogrwa of Furluguese Tr**!^— 
giauggting — Lou of l^fly Portuguese Conqucetd- 

HAvraa been detained so long among tlie Cape 
Verde Islandfl, we now proceed towards the coast. 
Government sometimes necce&arily causes its ser- 
vants to make a detour ; and so it was on the pre- 
sent occasion, for we were obliged to change our 
course to windward, and then, taking an easterly 
direction, to come along the coast to the Senegal 
(in 16" 0" North lat, arid 16" 33' West long, ivom 
Greenwich), 

The island of St Loiiis, on which is the capital of 
the French poasesaiona, is twelve niilea from 
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the mouth of the river; ttrid the land, or I should 
rather say the sand (for it is only a l&rge shoal), is 
ahout 2,000 French metres im lerigtiij and about 
500 in breadth. It is difficult to distinguish it at a 
distflTice, as it ia generally hid by the clouds which 
envelop it- 
Ad Been from the sea, St. Louis has the appear- 
ance of a Greek town, In consequence of the 
numerous verundaba, balconies, and terraces, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, upon wluch the sun shines, 
giving them (in the distance) the appearance of 
alabaster, porphyiy, marble, &c. ; but on landing, 
lo 1 the gcene is changed, like some fair actress 
who, seen in the distance, gaily dressed and rouged, 
appears most enchanting, but who, when you are 
afterwards permitted to converse with her behind 
the scenes, assumes an aspect totally different from 
that of the person whom a little before you had so 
much admired. 

On the west appears a very narrow piece of 
Bandy land, running out into the BCfi., and sepa- 
rating it from the river. It la covered with an 
immense number of aquatic birds. There is no 
native or European building on the west side of the 
Senegal river. 

The only object in the distance is tlie hghthousCj 
with its lanterns and towers, The other eide is 
barren ; but about six miles from the entrance of 
the river there ia a beautiful village called Gandiole, 
which appears as an oauis in the midst of sterility 
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and desolation. At the south point, instead of 
those handtsome coloiinadea and splendid buildings^ 
reminding one of ancient Greece, there la only to 
be seen a miserable battery, moat of the guns of 
which lie buried in the Band; with a number of 
huts, in the shape of hee-hives, and covered with 
reeds, detached from each other, with blmjkened 
walls, and remnfints of fish suajjended irom tlie 
rooia: their appearance altogether being very un- 
prepoaseasing. 

On the bank of the river there lies an accumu- 
lation of raudj on which a number of wretched- 
looking female negroes sit here in squalid ntikednessj 
smoking thtiir pipes with the greatest tranquillity, 
and looking with the most stolid inditferencc at 
the vessels as they pass. 

The traveller may, however, comfort himself with 
the hope of being soon introduced to a more 
civilized and pleasing pro&pect : he proceeds, 
truating soon to see the rough quay and neat brick 
w^alla ; but on his fii'fit landing he ia assailed by a 
troop of nasty, half-naked black females, clapping 
their hands, whistling, laughing, and making an 
indescribably fearful noise, which, together with 
their horrible dancing and singings causes such a 
discordant Babel of sounds, as would be sufficient 
to make any nervous persons retreat faster than 
they came, and take refuge in their boats from thia 
"strife of tongues;" but if the new comer will 
make up his mind to endure all paticntlyf and 
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trave every difficulty, he must force hia way 
througli, wlieti lie will find tlie fable of the boys 
and the frogs reversed, and that that which ia al- 
most death to him ia really a pleasure to tbem, 
for th(^ are only, in their own uncouth way, 
welcoming him on hia safe arrival on their 
shores. 

The travelleFt who thus nobly meets and over 
comes the first dilfiailty, may now feel eacouraged 
to proceed, animated by the hope of aoon reaching 
an asylum. Perhaps he already fanciea himself 
comibrtably ensconced in his hotel; but on en* 
quiring his way to the nearest one, what is his 
dismay when he is informed that there is not one f 
He looks appalled for a moment — but only for the 
moment — for he is aoon relieved from hia embar- 
rassment by the proverbiol politeness and hos- 
pitality of the French people, who are the principal 
inhabitants of the place. Aa soon as a vessel 
jirrives, they are in the h Jib it of meeting the 
strangera at the landing-place, and, in the kindest 
manTier, inviting them to their homers, to partake 
of their hospitality. 

The palace of the Governor, or, a'* the natives 
call him, " Borom K'Dar/' or Chief of N'Dar^ 
although mostly built of wood, has a very neat 
appearance. It is large, with a number of offices 
adjoining, for the various official departments. 
The hospital ia decidedly the best gOTemraent 
eatabliahment in the place. What an unspeakabk 
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biea&mg in a sictly climate, audi as that of Western 
Africa [^specially whea» aa ia the present instance^ 
it ia hniU in sucli a favourable situation, and kept 
so clean and orderly, and supplied with euch good 
proviJ^ioiia and so excellent a dispensary, and, what 
is still better, with 3uch skilful doctora (for of 
what a\'ail would all the other appliaiiL-es of coinfort 
be without thtir aid"/); and that these gentlemen 
are skiliul, full proof is given in their sueeeaaful 
treatment of the patients committed to their care, 
and in the number who, under Providence, are 
quickly restored to health by their attention. 

The Caserne d'Orl^ana, or barracks, is nearly 
new, and very commodioua. ancL 1 believe, accom- 
modates about 1,200 men ; although 1 cannot say 
what the stretigtli of the French garrisons on the 
Senegal, at St. Louis, Podor, Fort Charles, Goree 
Island, &c.f is, though I liuve since heard that 
there are at St, Louis about 800 French, and S350 
or 300 black soldiers. 

The church, although poor, is clean and decent, 
having much of the appearance of a Portuguese 
village church. The streets arc very dusty; as at 
Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, when the 
Tvind is high, dense clouda of dust arise, and almost 
darken the atmosphere. 

The south and north of the island are inhabited 
principally by blai^k people, whose huta are formed 
of cane. The residence of each person forms a 
separate group of these huts, but they nevertheless 
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preserve tolerable order in their diBposition^ and 
are arranged so aa to form streets* In the front 
the master resides vnth Lis wive^ and the wings 
are appropriated to bis alavca ; there ia alao an 
extensive yard, which is gynei-ally occupied by the 
children^ fowls, and pigs ; and here also the women, 
singing, and apparently happy, cook and prepare 
the maize or raiUct — the men not allowing the use 
of any machinery to lighten their labour, aa it ia 
for this purpose in particular that they take their 
wives. 

In each of these groups of huts there is but one 
family, vnth their slaves* Each master is allowed 
to keep no more than six legitimate wives, with the 
exception of the marabouts, or priests ; and they, 
supremely blessed on accoTint of their sanctity, 
enjoy the enviable privilege of ha^'ing as many 
wives as their finances will cnalile thetn to yupport 
Some infidels asi^ert that in this tbey are not truly 
orthodos, and overstep the boundary line laid down 
by Mahomet in the Koran. However, amongst 
these people the first wife is mistress, and enjoys 
privileges denied to the others. The women appear 
to live in gi'eat harmony with each other, nudia* 
turbed by any feeling of jcaJousy, attending to 
their eoolcing and other domestic duties with ap- 
parent pleasure. Their chief delight is in sin^ng 
and dancing to the monotonous sound of the tom- 
tom, which ia indeed their principal amiisement ; 
and all appear loyal to the gynarchy, in general 
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moilest, and are, moreover, said to be very faithful 
to their husbands. 

The buts are generally all alike, and very little 
distinctiou b made between that of the master and 
the slave, a& regards fiimiture or ioternal arrange- 
ments; a wooden sofa, one or two common stoola, 
and some mats to squat or sleep upon, constitute the 
principal articles ol" accommodation with which 
their apartments are supplied, A wood fire is kept 
almool continually bnrning night and d&y ; and 
hanging from the roof are calabashes, used as pota 
and pans, grifi-gris^ and little leather hags, purchased 
from the priests, containing a v^rae from the Koran, 
which are considered efficacious in preserving be- 
lie v el's from evil men and spii'ife^. 

At the north point of the island, at Bopn' dar^ 
or St. Louis' Head, ia erected their great mosque, 
oulaicle the door of which, st|uatting on the ground, 
may be seen on Fridays, their sabbath, a number 
of old or infirm marubouts, who are suf»ported by 
the alms they collect These holy men malce a 
noise something similar to the cries uttered by the 
vendors of vegetables or fruit'* in the streets : it 
consists of a constant repetition of the words. 
** AUah muja rabllanah '* (Ood will bless the cha- 
ritable on Friday.) In this manner they pick up 
from the people's charity enough maizCi flour, &c., 
for a meal ; they then retire to fuiy square near, 
where they call the people together, and recite 
some prayersn They never go into the interior of 
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the mosque without making their ablutions outside; 
for the prophet says, "They must be cleansed in 
body and soul bclbrc entering into his sanctuary;" 
and if water is not to he obtained the Koran 
permits sand as a substitute. 

These marabouts seldoiu remain in one spot, but 
wander about from place to place, as they aay they 
are pilgrims and wanderers to and fro throughout 
the earth ; but they liave their giis-gris to protect 
th^-m fix>m all the dangers which they may en- 
counter. 

They administer the law to the people, so far as 
the latter will submit to its injunctions. Their 
decUion.s, in general, ai*e of a very uovel character, 
and worthy of iioti.' : tLi;y do not countenance the 
e:xpen»ive and est*?nsive civil establishments of 
police, jails, and other aids to justice prevalent in 
civilized countries ; itnd their sentence upon the 
guilty ia simply a prohibition to marry — according 
to the enormity of ihe crime — for two, four, eight, 
ten, or even twenty years. If the crime ia of a 
very serious character, the culprit is doomed to 
perpetual celibacy- 

One crime, however, above all others, ia con- 
sidered by the people as worthy of death — namely, 
adultery. They argue thus : ** If mutton or cloth, 
or any similar article, ia stolen, the thief may make 
restitution; but they who sever the marriflge tie 
can neviT unittr it again ; and, thei"efor(>j a'* the 
person cannot i*oatorc that which ho has stolen, he 
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must pay tlie forfeiture of h^ life. It is con- 
sidered n sufficient punishment for the adulterous 
wife that ahe is permitted to live to endure her 
shame." If an esucutiou for adultery mkua place, 
the culprit is paraded through the streets, accom- 
panied by tlae music of theu" tom-toms. On such 
occasions there ia little or no sympathy manifested 
by the people, who do not appear to take much 
interestin a ciiminal^ exit from life. The mode of 
inflictiiig capital punishment is by decapitation, 
and the injured liusband is the executioner. 

The guilty wife, in the meantime, fastened to a 
tree, witnesses the death of her paramour by the 
haudB of her husband, and continuea weeping in 
terror and dismay during the awtul t*eene, At^fer 
the exceution she is released, disrobed of lier 
connubial attire, and dre^ised in the common fthort 
calico petticoat usually worn by the slaves : she is 
hencefcjrth degraded from tiie coiidition of wife to 
that of the lowest of her husband's bondwomen. 

The people celebrate two festivals, which they 
consider particularly solemn — ^Gamon and Tabasqui, 
each of which continues for eight days. The 
manner in which they celebrate them is rather 
strange, and vet simple^ — namely, by contests re- 
sembling those of the ancient Greeks in the Olym- 
pic games, Tlie cnrajH^titoi-s, having flrnt ^eased 
their bodies all over, enter the liste, wliere, in an 
arena covered with sand, they encounter their 
itagonists in a trial of muscular strength by 
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wrestling. Ae aoon as the successful competitor 
succeeds in hurling hi^ antagonist to the dust, lie js 
immedintcly hailed as victor by the spectotora, with 
loud acchiinatlnns; and, arm-in-ami with his be- 
trothed, he ia conveyed in triumph through tfietowD, 
Aromantic story is told of M, Diirauton, a gentle- 
man engaged by England and France to travel 
through Afrir-a, It is reported tlmt he departed 
from St Louis, accompanied by armed slaves, and 
with a large quantity of goods; and tbaf^ bavmg 
arrived at Timbuctoo, he stopped at the location 
of a very wealthy tribe, where he fell in love with 
the daughter of the chief. The father, looking 
upon the alliance as a very great honour, gladly 
accepted the proposal of marriage. The only con- 
dition imposed on the enamoured candidate for the 
hand of the fair one was that he should, as in the 
days of ancient chivalry, enter the lists with any 
other candidate^ and conquer him, in a friendly 
wrestling match. To this our stalwart European 
at once consent-ed, and soon carried off the prize, 
being victorious in the contest. As hU father-in- 
law was the paramount chief or sovereign of this 
extensive and wealthy tribe, he, as his son-in-law, 
now became elipble for election to the throne, pro- 
vided he triumphed in the great nation^il contest 
of "ftTestling with any other claimant to the same 
exalted position. In this second encounter also hiB 
prowess was victorious, and, without further oppo- 
sition, he QEcended the throne. 
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ITe subsequently pai<l atveral visits to St. Loais, 
Although his reaideiicc woa ao far distant. By 
making several impnrtant conr(iiests from tlie Hur- 
rounding tribes, he extended hb domiruons, and 
increased hia wesllli. On liU death he was iiit.erred 
in a vast pcpulchre, which he bnilt for hiinaelK and 
which is^ in some respects, like that of the Prophet 
at Mecca- 

1 was informed that individuals of this native 
tribe occasionally have their duels, which are 
decided, not by pistol and bnll, nor by the sword, 
but by what has been denominated by some, even ir* 
hiph life, *'tbe manly art of self-defence," or, in 
other words, by a pugilistic encoiuitep. On such 
occasions they retire, accompanied by their sponsors, 
to some solitary place, where the controversy la 
ended by the victory of one of the two disputants. 

In the centime of the town of St, Louis the houses 
are tolerably good, being built of rough-hewn stone, 
Building materials are of a very inferior descnption. 
Their bricks, being manufactured from the mud of 
the river, are not very aubstantial^ and are easily 
injured by the action of rain and wind. The shell 
lime manufactured here is also considered of an 
inferior qualitj% and not suflieiently binding. Stone 
is brought from Galam, a distance of 450 miles; 
the timber from America. 

The houses have extensive yai"ds at.tacljed^ in 
which cane huts are erected for the residence of the 
black slaves. In these enclosures the children run 
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about in a state of nudity, while the females are 
all actively t^ngaget! in tLeir various avocations, 
accordijig to tLeir age and slrengtli, aa described in 
the account of the north and south poiiils of the 
island. 

The men, in the meflntime, are engaged in fish- 
ing, trading up the river, hunting, cutting wood, 
eiiltivftting email patches of garden groundj or in 
manufacturing pagnea, or native cloth, on the 
beach, or somewhere out of doore, hut seldom 
nnder a ix>of. There is little variety in the quality 
or pattern of ihia cloth, some speclmena being 
Htriped longitudinally, others tiansveraely, while 
many are chequered ; the favourite colours are red 
and blue. The artisans are called " Grlottts." At 
one ade of the yard stands the muster's dwelling, 
to wtiich ia attsichetl a parterre, which afforJa a 
flhady walk, and also ser\"ea for the purpose of 
keepijig flowers. From this terrace you enter thiit 
portion of the house where the fauiily resides ; the 
motit important jipartment of whieli is a aaloon, 
which ia used both aa drawing and dining-i-oom. 
The walla are wliite^ being formed of atucco, or 
plaster of Paris ; in the centre stands an oblong 
table ; and three or four rude couches, formed of 
wood, and covered with mjita of variegated colours, 
are ranged along the walls, on whicli are ausj>eiided 
on nails Morocco sandals, palm -leaf hats, pipes, 
guns^ and various other articles. On the aofas the 
ladies — at courae not Europeans — eit ao95-leggcd, 
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like BO many triors ; aome of them are really 
handaomeT especially those atolen from the Moorish 
encainpmeDts on the north of the continent. Their 
heatl-rlress consists of several folds of a handkerchief, 
which is so arranged a& to give them a very 
eoquettiflh air, with golil ear-rings of various 
patterns. They wear a kind of vest of verj^ tine 
musliji, which scarcely veils the breast, with a full 
skirt of cloth. 

The lower order of females merely wear a 
ehort petticoat of blue calico round their hipa^ and 
some of them indulge in the addilioiial luxury of 
having a handkerchief tied round the head. When 
they walk out with the (^hlldrerj, they generally 
fasten them on their hips, like the Hottentot women 
of Southern Afnca- 

At mealfi the women are obliged to stand behind 
their " lords," and attend lo them — a practice which 
must truly shock the polite and gallant Frenchmen 
who witness it The table is covered with a mat, 
as a substitute for a cloth^ on which the wife places 
the favourite mess of cuscus, together with other 
highly-seasoned dishes. All their dishes are very 
pungent, from the variety of apicea they use. All 
eat with their fingers out of the same disli, a custom 
which is very revolting to a reflned taste. They 
have very good fruit, as also nice creams, produced 
from the cocoa milk, &c., and sweets in great 
variety- 

A strange custom prevails among this people. 
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Certain ladies are spoken of as "wives of appoint- 
ment," an csprcasion which a atraiigi^r will be 
&t a loBs to know the meaning of The explana- 
tion is aa follows: — ^A widow claimfi aa her 
partner whoever snucteds to the ^niation lately 
hpld by her husband ; she wails patiently until hift 
arrival, and then infoiius him that she, "the wife 
of hia appointment," and her children, if she has 
any, have been anxiously waiting for him. There 
is seldom any difficulty in amicably flrrangirg such 
a delicate matt<?r^ the principal one being the ex- 
pensive dresfl to be pTO\'ided lor the siffruirdes or 
ladies. 

If a young lady falls in love with a gentleman, 
she sends one of her slaves to the highly-favoured 
one to inform hnn that she has been dreaming of 
bim, and requests to know if there has been 
any corresponding communication made to him, 
and also to ask tbc favour of a pair of trousers, 
that she may place them under her pillow, in 
order to ascertain the true nature of the case. 
Of course the envied individual gallantly complies 
with the request. As may be expected^ most 
pleasing dreams ensue, which each succeeding night 
become more delightful, the/(«V one ftdthfully issu- 
ing her daily bulletin to her beloved, until Et 
length she decides on accepting him as her hus- 
baud. 

When these important diplomatic preUminariea 
are fully matured and brought to a successful issue, 
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the imposing ceremony of marriage commeucea by 
Q. troop oi' musicianB aasembliug at the door of the 
bridegi'oom's house. The concert is both inafni- 
mental anJ vocal, but not veiy harmonious, for 
the notes of the princip^d miiAicjil inatrument, the 
tom-tom, are very discordant, and form a suitable 
flccompaniment to the nnmelodioiu^ squalling of the 
Bo-(.'alled temule t^ingei^. gM 

The bride, in the meantime, is prepared with"" 
her band^ com[»osed of the same description of per- 
foniiei's. All is now gaiety and bjistle Ht tliy 
bridegroom's house, while the cortdge of the bride 
is aJixiously expected. At length the distant sound 
of music 8trik(a upon the ear, and simultaneoualy 
the cry is raised, "Here she coraeji f *' The prot^es- 
sion is soon seen ui the distance afi it wends its way 
al'.*ngj becoming moi'e distinet as it approaches 
nearer to Hymen's happy goal. The band heads 
the brilliant coridye^ folltiwed by a long tiuia of 
mulatto and sable ladies. 

TIlc bride is suppoiterl on either side by 
mother and godmother — 

^' GraCfi in bor at^pi Huaveu m ber e<re, 
In overr gEatore dignity nnd lorci*' 

Her first movement on approai^hing her lord is 

to prostrate hersell' before hun in token of aub- 
misflion, Afti^r this first act of the interesting cere- 
mony comes the marriage-feast, at which the bride 
takes hci' place behinrl the chair of the bride- 
groom, and with all humility waits upon him-thus 
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giving full proof of her entire submiesion to him, 
and of her fijture obedience in all things, 

Tht?n follows a ball, which is o]>ene<l by the 
bride aiid bridegroom, the two bands forming the 
oivhi?i^tra wending forth soimda of " confUaion 
worse confounded/' After the happy couple have 
tripped round the room on " the light tantastie 
tee,'* the siffTiardtia make their presents to the 
bride, of various kindti of rich native cloth. Soon 
after, the happy pair retire; but the guests con- 
tinue the dance for some time longer. 

Next morning the bride appears in a new cos' 
turac ; instead of the gay short petticoat wliich 
leaves the legs vi?*ible, she is dressed in a long 
flowing robe, which trails on the ground, and 
which she eonthiues to wear for twelve days in 
succession, 

OcL'Hsiouiilly Europeans prefer slave maidens to 
signardeSy aa their wives; but girla belon^ng to 
what may be tj^rmed the iirst da** of slaves, if 
they obtdn their freedom, notwithstanding all 
iJieir professions of love and gratitude, take the 
earliest opportunity of eloping to their former and 
first love, from whom they had been separated on 
being enslaved. 

In Grande Terre, or mainland, there is little or 
no vegetation ; but a bountiful Providence has in 
some measure made tip the deficiency, by pro- 
viding the island with a large supply of rabbits, 
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partridges, guinea-hens, quaih, and other useful 
aniniGls. Thei^ is also a number of gazelles, and 
birds of beautiful |jlimiage. 

The coast ia supplied with nn abundance of ex- 
cellent fish, partic^ularlj at what ia railed the 
village of Guet N'Dark (St Louis' cattle stable), 
where there ia a narrow stripe of sandy aoilj be- 
tween the Senega] river and the sea, to which 
people resort to hunt and bathe. IIl-i'c fish are 
said to be in such quantities that they are taken in 
baskets, which are fastened to a itjpe aiid dipped 
into the water. Indeed, they are often found in 
Huch shoals, that hy merely wading into the water 
they may be taken with the hand. They are said 
to be a great annoyance to persoiis who go there 
to bathe. 

Respecting the early settlers ridiculous fables 
were promulgated by Pere Labat, and the aeam&n, 
Villaut-belle-fond ; but these were invented 270 
years after the Portuguese historian, Gomes Ennea 
d'Azurara, who was oonteinporary with the disco- 
very of Canag6, or Senegal, and who was honoured 
with the confidence of the celebrated Infante D. 
Henrique, under whose encouragement and enter- 
prising spirit so many discoveries were made by 
the Portuguese ; and therefore wc must believe the 
assertion made by this writer, in his *' Chronicle oi 
the Discovcryand Conquest of Guinea,'' that the Por- 
tuguese were the first who discovered the entrance 
of the Senegal, or Canaga- The claim of the Nor- 
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man pirates of the fourteeDth cc-ntury to the dis- 
ra\ery, is supported hj an allegation that Normari 
worrifl may be traced in the language of the 
jiative.% and that an inscription hai* been disco- 
vered, as follows— "MCCC" I!! Now, 1 defy the 
qiiirteat i»ar to discover anything resembling the 
Norraan in the language of the Mandingoea, Ja- 
loffes, Ca^angan, Banhaiis, or Feloupes; but he 
whose eye 13 so dear aa satisfactorily to decipher 
the inacription above mentioned, may possess an 
ear capable of defining sounds such as those re- 
ferred to. So much for national enthusiasm and 
fanaticism. 

The mouth of the Senegal was discovered in 
1446, by the Portuguese, A fleet of fourteen 
car^'els, well famished with stores and arms, pro* 
ceeded in that year from Lagos, in AJ^arves, under 
the commard of the Almoxarife (officer of cus- 
toms), LancastrCj accompanied by hb father-in-law, 
Sueiro tla Costa, and the following knights of dis- 
tinction : Alvaro de Freit^s, Gomea Pires, Rodrigo 
Eannes de Travassos, and the famous Gil Eannes, 
"who had broken up the encampment at Cape 
Bojador, This fleet, by order of the Infante D. 
Henrique, sailed from Lagos on the 10th of August, 
on a voyage of diBcovory to the coast of Gninea. 
At the same time, and for the same object, twelve 
more carvels, or ships, were despatched from Lisbon 
and Madeira. Among the adventurers were Diniz 
Diaa, who had before been to the Cape Verdes ; 
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Nuno da Cunha, celebrated for his exploits in the 
island of Argiumj and Alvaro Fernandez, who 
subsequently diacovpred Sierra Leone, in 1447, in a 
carvel oi" tlie famous Jofto {JoiKjalvcs Zart^o, captain 
of the island of Madeira. And here I 'n'ould beg 
leave to obsen'c thaf. no mention is made in this 
expedition of Cadamosto, nor of Antoniolto, as 
Mice Antonio de Nolle is fiometimea calleil ; the 
reason for this being that these celebrated naviga- 
tors had not yet arrived in Portugal, notmlhst^rid- 
ing all that ia erroneously stated to the contrary by 
sonn? authors. 

These car\"els, ha\'ing been divided into several 
squadrons, were despatclied under various com- 
manders. Sis of them were placed under the 
respective conuiiamis of I^n[;arot^ Alvaro de 
Freitas, Rodiigo Banner de Travassos, E&quire of 
tlje Regent ; Louren^r* Dias, e^^qiiire of the iamoiis 
Infante D, Henrique; Vicente Dias, merchant of 
Ijig[-a; and Giiines Pires, miwter of the King's 
yaeht. By advice of the last-mentioned, who ap- 
pears to have had thi? principal command of the 
squadron, as commodore, it was mutnaliy agreed 
that they should remain in convoy until they 
reached the African coaflt, or until they should dis- 
cover the entrance of tht^ Canagd or Senegal, which 
at the time was considered by them, as also by the 
historian Azurara, to l>e one of the mouths of the 
Nile, so defective was the knowledge of correct 
cosmography at the time. Soon afterwards they 
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discovered the object of their search, its situation 
being indjcated by the colour aud taat€ of the 
water, where it disembogues into the sea. Casting 
anchor, tlierufore, near to what they considered the 
bar formed f>y tlie Senegal, Vicente Diaa and 
EetevSo Affonao, E^quir^, of Lagoa, wirh sis men, 
pi'octrded in & boat towards the shore- They 
effected a landing, and proceeded towards a small 
hut, where tljey discovered a boy and girl, together 
with a short ."^uarc tairgct, mode of elephant's ear. 
They captured the chilcircn ; but the father, in the 
meantime arriving, flew to their rescue- In the 
flcuSle which ensued, Vicente Dias waa wounded 
by a zaguay ; but they succeeded in securing their 
taptiire, miH th#^ Ifoy and girl were afterwards 
brought to Portugal- 
Having thus briefly noticed tht; early di3CO'\'ery 
of the Senegal by the Portuguese na\igator3j prior 
to all others who lay ekim to the honour, I may 
statt that some authors have asserted that, after the 
Bojiaration of the fleet, young Alvaro Fernandez 
arrived with hi^^ carvel at the mouth of the Senegal, 
before Gomes Pires discovered it; and that, having 
ordered his men to fill two casks with fresh water 
(one of which they brought to Lisbon), he imme- 
diately set sail again, without anchoring or stopping 
to examine the loeality. It is also stated that, after 
passing Cape Verde, he landed on an island, which 
appears to have been Gor^e, at present one of the 
French settlements, where the adventurera found 
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some g<^ta, and where they engi'avcd on one of 
the trees tb(? armoriaJ besjiHgs of the Itifniite D. 
Henrique — an account which U corroborated by tbe 
fact tbnt Gome^s PLres aad LaiH^srote, when they 
landed on the island, diaeovtred the tree ao orra- 
inented. Before their retuiTi home they eailed 
further down the coast of Africa, and arrived at a 
cape, to wbith, observing on it a hirge riunaber of 
palTn-trees stripped oi' all foliage^ they gave the 
name of ** Cabo doa Mastos/' or Cape of Maeta. 
Haring gone on shore, they failed in making any 
capture of the inhabitants^ and were therefore 
obHged to leave without obtaining any information. 
It further appeal's that Niino Tristao, a captain 
in command of one of the rarveLs lielonging to the 
fleet, ha\dng been separated from the rest, sailed 
down the coast for about 180 iaile» below Cape 
Verde, discovering that portion of the Contijient 
whk-h is at prevsent known as '' Portuguese Guinea." 
He at length arri^-ed ar a river, to which he gave 
his own name, Rio de Nurm, wher-e be and twenty 
of hie raen, having lauded, were beset by natives, 
who attacked them in a most ferocious mannerj dis- 
charging at them poisoned arrows, by which fatal 
missilfs he and eighteen of his companions met 
with a miserable deatij ; two only succeeded in 
effecting their escajH? anil ivachiiig the vessel, both 
severely wounded. There now remained of the 
crew only five persons^ of whom thi*ee were hoys, 
and one a slave ; but they succeeded in navigating 
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the ship back to Portugal, under the comraand of 
Ayres Tinoco, groom of the bedf^liamber of the 
Infante, who afterwards assisted to colonize the 
islands of Santiago and Fogo. 

Since 14:47j the negroes of this coast have been 
gradually more and more civilized, and have 
become reconciled to their Portuguese rulers. This 
improvement commenced at sn caJ'ly period ; for 
Azumra observes that, " kttcrly, they (the Por- 
tuguese) were enabled to manage matters better 
than formerly, not being obliged at the present to 
use ao much compulsion, aa persons were becoming 
better acquainted with the nature of the various 
implemerls in use/' 

It Appears that this improvement in the know- 
ledge of agriculture and commerce was attempted 
in 1448, when Bang D, AfFonso V, sent an embassy 
to Budumel, king of Cape Verde, which unfortu- 
nately was obhged to return without accomplishing 
its object, the ship's boat having been dashed to 
])ieces on the beach by the violence of the sur£ 
On this occasion a Danish nobleman named 
Vallarte, or Ballarte, and two of the crew, were 
either murdered or made prisoners ; another of the 
crew, who had been taken soon afterwards, was 
fortunate enough to escape, by swimming to the 
vessel. 

Fernando Affonso, not having another boat by 
which communication might be maintained with 
the land, waa obliged to return to Lbbon ; and 
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noDC of the canoes of die uative-s came off to tlie 
ship after the untbrtunat** event obove referred to. 

It appeai>j however^ that negociations h^^twi'eti 
the Europeans and natives were still contmued; for 
it is recorded that, in 1455, Lui^ Cadamosto found 
on hie arrival there a trade established with the 
Portuguese; and was moreover informed that, three 
years before, three cancels belocging to the Infante 
had entered the river, the crews of which had 
cultivated friendship with the natives, and had olso 
established amicable relations with Budumel, the 
sable king, who informed Cadaraoato that he had 
been made a<!C(uaint<?d with the wishes and designs 
of the Portugucflc Infante, 

I would here again remark that another proof 
that </adamoHto did not accompany those car\'els 
which composed the fleet of 1446, may be deduced 
from tlie fact that no juetitior ia made by liim of 
the ais cai"vela of Lanqarote end Gomes Pii'es, which 
neither entered the SeJiegal nor had any intercourse 
with the inhabitants. The expeditions to which 
Cadamosto refers were trading expeditions, which 
went out in 1450, and which were so successful 
that from that year trade regulaily increased, and 
ships continued to call at that part of the coast. 
The error appears to arise from the fact, that 
Cadamosto, writing eommcrcially, dates the dis- 
covery of the Senegal from flie period when Portu- 
guese ships began to trade there. He also fell into 
the same error respecting Cape Verde, of the dis- 
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covery of wliich by the Portuguese he makes no 
mention, but sjx'aks only of the commniucation 
with the islands, which began one year before his 
arrivai, and con8e^^uently toiir years after the estah- 
lishmcnt of the first friendly iatercouTBe by the 
Poi-f.iiguese witli the negroea at the mouth of the 
Senc-gal, when Cape Verdu was abo discovered aorae 
months before the mouth of the Senegal had heeii 
found. 

TliiH, tlierefore, ia the only legitiniat*^ interpreta- 
tion that can be attached to the historical port of 
cliapters fourteen and twenty-four of the 6rBt voy- 
age of Cadamosto. 

Respecting trade, we would obaei^e that it con- 
tinued to incr<:usc, uvcn atti:r the death of the 
Infante D. Henrique, which took place in 1460» 
In 1462 all the commerce, extending from the 
Senegal to the Mitombo, in Sierra Leone, was ex- 
clusively in the hands of the inhabitants of Santiago, 
This monopoly was legally conferred on them in 
144G, with certain conditions annexed; and also 
confiimed by letters patent, dated February 8thj 
1472. 

The Portuguese ti^side continued to flourish, and 
became very consideraijlej affording to the niei-c^- 
tile community Urge profits. When, in 1488, 
Bemohim, the Prince of JalofFe, eame to Portugal 
to heg assistance from King I), Joflo IT against a 
usurper of his throne, the King caused him Ui be 
baptked at Setubal, or St Ube^, with the name of 
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D. Jo2o, and re<_"eivefl homage from him aa a 

feudatory sovereign to the crown of Portugal He 
was aftt*rwarils sprit Iiome with a, convoy of twpnty 
carvels, commandt-d by Pero Vaz da Cunha, who 
received instrurtiouB to restore to him the doniiiiioiis 
of which he liad been dbposaeseed by a usurper — 
to erect, without delay, ai fortress at the entrance 
of the river — and also to Ijuild a churchy the 
nLateidals for which he earned with hiin from 
Portugal. The expedition was also accompanied 
by misaionaries for the propagation of tlie t^th — 
an object always atten<lefi to by I. M, F. Majesties 
In all ihfir glorioui* discoveries and eonqu&sts. The 
fortress allndetl to was no doubt intended to secure 
to the Portuguese nation the wealth and commerce 
of those rich re^ons. But thi^ design was com- 
pletely fiTisfrated by the cruel and impolitic con- 
duct of the captain, Pero Vaz, who, to the amaze- 
ment of the whole expedition, and under the 
pretext tliat he -suspected a conspiracy, made an 
attaek on the bl&ek prince on board of his ship, 
and stabbed him with a poniani Immediately 
after this unaccountable act he returned to PorT.n- 
galj leaving the inhabitants in revolt against the 
Pprtugue&e. The church and fortress which he had 
orders to erect were left unfinished ; bnt Joao de 
Barroe aaya "that in hie time part of the wall 
conld still be peeii/* In consequence of this revolt, 
the inhabitants of Santiago suffered much, by 
losing a lucrative tra^le to the river Senegal In 
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the sixtt'cnth century, however^ they caniod on an 
immense tradu with tbu j'Oits of the kingdom of 
Budumel, more particularly with those on the creek 
of Besiguiche^ whither they conveyed large ahip- 
menta of liorses, and, in time of scarcity or famine, 
great quantities of mttize^ beanSj &c., receiving in 
return hides, wax, gumj ivory, amber^ and gold, 
FroiD thente th^ Portuguese extended their trade 
to the River Gambiaj now an English colony ; St. 
Domingo, Cadamanaa, Geba, and Rio Grande, 
which at the present day constitute what is denomi- 
nated '*Portugueae Guinea/' and respecTiTig which 
I would here observe that the first notation (but not 
port) frequented by the Portugese in the kingdom 
of Budumel, was what is railed "The Palm of 
Budumel/' situated on the north coast of Cape 
Verde, and surrounded by fords. The island of 
Pahnai as it is called by Azurara — or Yof, bs 
Roussin designates it — b immediately opposite 
to it. 

The next plaee to which the Portugue^ resorted 
for purposes of trade was the creek of Bcsiguicbe, 
situated to the ea^t of Cape Manoel : it was ^]\*A' 
tered by the island of Goree, The port was then 
called " Port Caspar," as stated by Coelho in 1669; 
but it ta at present termed by the French '*Darcar," 
althougli in the map prej)a.red by Roti»*in the 
Portuguese name of Rio Fresco is still given to a 
bran ell of a river which there enters the aea, 
and from which ships procure their auppliea of 
fresh wat^r. 
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The other ports of the kingdom of nudumel, where 
the Portugiifsc were wont to trade, were Recite — 
the ridge of n^eks near to the Cabo dos Ma^tos — 
Portudalle, Sereno, Joalla, and Porto PalmeirinhOj 
or Little Palm-tree, which borders on tlie kingdom 
of Bon^o, 

The Portugueae frequenting the various rivers 
before mentioned, mixiog with the inhabitants, 
became faimliar with iheir language and customa, 
and by degrees made their way into the interior. 
They gave their new acquaintances the name of 
Lantjadofl, in allusion to their skill in throwing the 
epear — Lani^ar in Portuguese ineaniiig to throw. 

In the coui'se of time this friendship was more 
cloBcly cemented by intermarriages, from which 
sprang a race which ultimately supplied all the 
different European nations with agents, through 
whose intervention the lading juni unlading of 
merchant ships was much facilitated; unfortunately, 
however, as in the case of the Israelites in Canaan, 
this intercoui'se with the natives tended much to 
lower the standard of raoraHty, and led the Portu- 
guese even to forget the Grod of their fathers, and 
to become in an awful degi'ee assimilated to the 
heathens who suiToundcd them. The condition to 
which they had sunk w very graphically de-scribed 
by Father GueiTeiro. Their patriotism seemed to 
be extinct, their priinaiy object being to a^.teumulate 
wealth ; and this mercenary spirit wa^ carried ao 
far that they were ready to hire themselves to 
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whomaoevor would bid the higheet tor their ser\Hces, 
To such an extent did tliia degraded spirit prevail, 
that when^ in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the pirates and corsairs of France — and afterwords 
those of England — visited these sliores, they found 
willing auxiliaries in the Lan^aidos. 

About this timei a]**o, simiggliiig, the ine\'itable 
consequence of all attempts to restrain freedom of 
tradej beeaine rife; and on the usurpation of Philip 
of Spain, had increased to such an extcntf that 
the inhahitantri of SantiJigo ]\y degrees abandoned 
the \'arious ports of Soneganibia to the increased 
foi'eign trade; and from henceforth dii^ected thei 
speculationB to the south of Cape St Maria, on tht, 
Gambia. Alniada, in his " Brief Treatise on the 
Rivers of Guinea," written in 1594, makes great 
complaints of the iniseries eons^equent on the state 
of things above described; and Coclho, in hia 
" Description of the Coast of Guinea, from Cape 
Verde to Sierra Leone/* written in 166*.), ivlien the 
French were in possession of one forti^ess on the 
Senegal, and the Flemish of two on the islet of 
Besip;uiche (which had received the name of G"r4e 
in 1*517), as also of a factory at Port Gaspar, or 
Darcar, states that at that early pL*riod they were 
accustomed to send ships of 100 tons burden Ut the 
ports of Recife, Portudcdle^ and JoaUa, which 
received cargoes of bides obtained from the Portu- 
guese, Again, when q)eaking of the Gambia, he 
says : *'ThiB river is more navigable than all tho&e 
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met with on the coast of Guinea, It was from 

here that the English, Flemish, French, Curlandish, 
and Caatilliaos continued to carry on the greatest 
traffic nf all the porta on the coast of Guinea. Those 
who Jifford them the greatest assistance are Portu- 
guese descendant of the Lanqados in Portudalle, 
Portendic, and the river Bittan, or Vintan, which 
enters »hc (ianihia three miles above Fort St. 
Jamoe, where ie a \illage called Herejea, or J^reja 
(Heretics), through which comes the estensive 
trade in gold, ivory, wax, hides, Ac."* 

Thus the Portuguese by degrees lost a. great 
portion of their early discovenes and conquests, 
from Cape St. Mariji to Cajte Verga, 

The French settlement of Gor6e was originally 
founded by the Outeh in 1617, who ceded it to the 
English in 1676 : it was, however, taken possession 
of by the French in 1677. The EngUsh again 
conquered it in 1809 ; hut it waa finally restored 
to thi? Freneh in 1814. 

In 1828, the French, regardless of every treaty, 
and in violation of all national rights possessed by 
the Portuguese, took possession of the island of 
Mosquitos — by ihern called Ito — which forms the 
north point of the bar of the river Ca^samansa, and 
there formed a new settlement. Not satisfied with 
these acquisitions, they establbhed a factory, in 
1836, called Selius, higher up the river. 

The above now compose the principal French 
settlements on the western coast. In addition 
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to these, however, they possess several settle- 
menta of minor importance. Such are Podor, 
Fort Charles, DaganBi 135 inilea from the mouth 
of the SeiiegLil, and aorae other smaller esta-bhsh- 
mentfl, which they visit once a-yesir. Galam, or 
Bapuel, distant about 450 miles from the mouth 
of the Senegal, is the chief mart for slaves ; and 
notwithstanding that of late they have facilitated 
their intercourse with these distant settlements by 
the use of steamers, thej have generally to record 
the loas of four or five of their European crews 
every year. 

The population of the French settleinentfi on 
the cob^t is calculated at 19/)00, of which 10^000 
aj^ at St. Louis, and 7,00U at Gorde. The in- 
liabitauts of French birth or extraction do not 
number more than 450^ and they are under the 
goverrment of a *^ CHpitaine de Vaiaseau," or 
Captain iu the Navy. 

I would fain now pve more information re- 
specting these interesting and important settle- 
ments, but I must continue my voyage along 
the African coast to Portuguese Guinea^ 

However, before ending this chapter, I will add 
that the chief articles of export from the French 
settlements are gum arable, ground nuts, and 
hides; ivory and gold-dust are also obtained from 
the interior. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Scuegainlna, or FoTtugueec Guujeo — The RItdt CaumuiDft — The 
SacuklcB — TLe Nativfe of Xombarem— Xlidr f oUTraa or Public 
Awemblitfi— Tbe FQliipffi Fiml B^uhunft — MonttiB cif tlt^ Si. Da- 
miugi' — Charactor of the Biaffaws — TLe lUndingotfr— Forocity of 
tbu Kjajoi — CoeturoG cf tLc lahiiHtnnte oi the ToHoue IbIukIa — 
Their ReligijTia Worship — The Interior of PortugucBe Giitneft — 
FortagucHe Fr>rti£i!iJ SuttlemeDt^^HiHtorj tif tlie DLocoTery Vii\ 
Settlement of tLia Territory — The Territory of Sam S«n — Kicg- 
dom of thfl Papoifl — Settlenient oi Farim — Aiwlieu aad its Trade 
EetAbliehmeniA on the Eki Gronrk— TnliUKls at JatU^-The Appear- 
ftDce, PfoductioiiB, and Trade of ttew laloadA — The Aunoii] Eipgr- 
tatioa from Aacben iwd Zm^oho. 



The territory which the govornmontBhip of Sono- 
gambiOj or Portuguese Guinea, comprehends ex- 
tencb from Cape Santa Maria at the Gambia, in lat. 
15- 10 N., to Cape Verga, in lat. 10» 20' N. 

The islands forraed by the various branohes 
of the river are ao numerous, that it would not 
be inappropriate to deagnat^ them, " The Archi- 
pekgo/' 
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The time at wliicli we. arrived there ia considered 
the moat luihealthy, being the season when car- 
neiradas^ or fevers, are most prevalent ; and, what 
IR not Ui^ual at this period, it rained incessantly 
during my stay — in consequence of which I had not 
the best opportunity of visiting the neighh our hood 
end improving ray fcDOwledge of the place, Kot- 
withstandingj I will endeavour to give a hrief 
flrccount of these rich, but sickl^', regions. 

On entering the river Giisamaii^a, from the 
north, we find ourselves among the warlike and 
thieving tribe denominated Sacalates ; n.nd on the 
border of the river to the left are the Jabundoa. 
On the opposite side are the Bauhuns, of Ziiiguechor, 
a place where the Portuguese have a Presidio, or 
fortiiied settlement, Biehangor and Guinqnim ; to 
the east of which again lieft the extensive kingdom 
of Caeamant^a, which givea its name to the river. 
To the south of the Banhuns are situated the 
Felupes, who occupy the land extending to the 
mouth of the St. Domingos river. To the west of 
the Banhuns andFelnpes, ou the eoaat, and near to 
Cape Roxo, reside the Arriataa, the ferocious natives 
of Jambarenij who have no fishing-boata, or other 
means of subsistence; but who live by predatory 
incursionfl, and who regard neither life nor pro* 
perty, and are especially hostile to the English, to 
whom, when shipwrecked on their coast, they ahow 
no mercy- 

The origin of this vindictive spirit may be traced 
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to a circumstance of which a tradition that prevails 
amon^t tlicm sdlJ preserves the memory. In the 
aevenf^enth century, it is stafj^d that the Arriatea 
were in a position similar to ihat of their neigh- 
bours — namt^.ly, fishcmieTi tint] pilots of the coast; 
luid also that they possosstd nuniurous canoos. An 
English bUvcf, howL^ver, having arriyed at Cape 
RoxD, the captain is reported to have ^ticed the 
natives on boani by presents of brandy, &c. ; and 
when lie had succeeded in aecuring a large number, 
he suddenly i-iiuscd them to be tlirovni into the 
hold, and, immediately setting aail^ was never more 
seen or heard of. Tliis, tliey say, caused them at 
once to break up their canoes; and, vowing they 
woiUd never again venture iipnn the sea, they t-x- 
prc39cd their determination to satisfy their ven- 
geance by killing every Englishman who, by any 
miachance, might fall into tbtir power. 

This tradition in some measure accounts for their 
cruel treatment (in 1830) of the shipwrecked crew 
of an English banjue ; and also for the tragical 
end, in 1833^ of tlie commander, otficers, and crew 
of au English ?<loop which had landed on their 
coast to take some observations. 

With regard to the Portuguese, they seldom kill 
any of that nation, but merely keep them in close 
captivity, until restored to liberty by the payment 
of a large ransom. Such was the caae with the 
Bishop of Cape Verde, Doin Fr, Jofio de Faro, and 
9uit«, vrbcu shipwrecked at Cape Roxo, in his 
visitation of Gnin^^a, 
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The people of Jaiubaretn are pix>verbially the 
most ferocious of all the surrounditig tribes, hold- 
ing DO intercourse with the Portujrueae. It is quite 
different witli the neighbouring tribes, the Fclupea, 
Banhtms, and C^i^aiigas, who speat almost the 
eame language, and who come almost every day to 
trade -m-th. the Portuguese, both at Cachen and 
Ziaquechor ; the Portuguese also entering their 
countries witli the greateat confidence, for the pur- 
pose of traoeacting cominertial affairs. 

Tiiese blacks — and they are the blackest of 
blacka~are a very brave and warlike people. Tliey 
are in general ajinmetrical, robust, and a^e. The 
pareiits, indeed, destroy all i:iiildren who are horn 
deformed, under the impression that, if permitted 
to live, they would iiecessiirily become sorcerers. 
Their countenances are UBUally interesting j their 
build ill some degree ivseniblea tbnt ui' Europeans ; 
and they have nut t!ie flat noara and thick lijis of 
die aboriginal negroes south of the equator. Tliey 
appear to be affable, lively, aincercT flnd friendly 
towards the white people, to whom they manifest 
the most liberal hospitality when viaiting their 
dwellings, at the same time shewing them the 
greateat respect ; but if you would secure their 
confidenee^ you mnst prove to them by your 
demeanour that you arc truly sincere, aa they are 
naturally suspidous, and, when once o9\jnded, are 
not caaly reconciled. They appear to have a great 
talent for imitatinff the usages of other nations, 
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especially of the whites. They are very free in 
Eiiking for aiiytliuig which strikes their fancy^ and 
yet can take & refusal with a very good grace, and 
are easily satisSed. They are industrious in the 
cultivation of their rice plantations, and assist each 
other when required. 

They marry very early. The only article of dreaa 
worn by the unmarried men Ls an apron, which is 
usually ornamented with yellow buttons, or strings 
of beads^ with pieces of coralj ambeTj or copper; 
they also decorate their arms and legs with manUks 
— that is, bracelets or rings of copper, cut and pre- 
pared by thcLT native smiths — for by this name 
they designate the artiaans who manufacture such 
articles. In ornamenting the head, considerable 
care, and ingenuity are shown even by the poorest 
of them, the hair being cut into a variety of 
figures, from which are suspended aa many bits 
of braaa oa they can obtain. The more wealthy 
suffer their hair to grow, and, plaiting it with sail- 
thread and strings of cowriea, form a tiara, in 
shape resembling a small cask. Some of the 
wealthier and more civilized, however, are be- 
ginning to wear the Mandiogo check drawers. 

The married men cut their hair in different 
figiireSj and cover it with a red cap. Their usual 
dress is a blue cloth Mandiugo, which they wrap 
routed the waist, letting it fall down to the knees. 
Another piece of cloth of the same testure^ but 
white, is folded across their shoulders and breasts. 
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strm^ of beads around the neck, a tluB manille 
on each arm, and a coppctr ring on the finger^ com- 
pose the omaniental part of theu* costume. 

Those who become rich by traffic with the 
white people dresft very gaily on festival days. 
On these occasions they wear the ronco, a long 
dress of printed calico, or of zttarte^ ft Portuguese- 
Indian blue cotton cloth^ omament**d ivith s<:arlet 
flannel, and hats bound with scarlet 

The females, up to the age of seven or eig^ht 
years, are suffered to remain in a state of complete 
nudity, tlieir only adornments being atiiiigs of 
beads. After this age they wear an apron, which 
they retain iinUl they arc mamcd, when they 
wrap the body, from the waist downward, in fine 
cloth, brought from Cape Venie. This garment, 
denoting a state of matrimony, is worn by the 
inhabitants nil along the coast. It is bound with fine 
fiaunel or scariet cloth, which 13 somctimeB so divided 
as to form a fringe, and 13 ornamented with cowriea 
fastened in the form of stars. When the young 
women become mothers, they cover the bosom with 
a plaia black cloth. The wealth of the husband is 
usually calculated by the quantity of beads which 
adorn the bosom of his wife, and by the number of 
manilles which she wears on her arms. The latter 
are sometimes so numerous that they prove cum- 
bersome and ptiinful, especially when preparing the 
rice, which is the principal occupation of the 
femalei). It is also usual to pierce the cartilage of 
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the ear in different places, all round, into which 
they put beads studded with small pins. 

When male or fcm^e are ahout to be married, 
they call in the smith, who, with a sharp instru- 
ment, as they have no files, prepares and sharpens 
their teeth. 

Polygamy ia practised amongst them> and they 
change their wives as freque^ntly as they please. 
Their first wife must be a bajud, or mtdden. After 
the young man has fixed his choice on a ^1, he 
aaks her father's consent. If this is obtainedf he 
sends to his intended a copper ring, and then 
despatches a formal message to the father^s rela- 
tions and friends^ informing them that he is going 
to build a house. They all assemble together, and 
render him every aflsistance, the father of the 
maiden aiipplyirg materials and paying all ex- 
penses. When the house is finished, and ready to 
be occopied, the yoong man — if his raeana admit of 
it — sends a present of miiiced pork to hia father-in- 
law elect, who immediately calls together the 
friends and relations. When assembled, he informs 
them of the marriage of" his daughter, aJid divides 
with them the present just received. 

On the auspicious monniig, the bridegroom 
makes an oflering to each of the Xines^ as tlie 
place of their divinities is called, of the locality, of 
a bottle of palm wine for libationa ; and having 
spent the day in festivity with the relations, with 
the nevcrfailing accompaniment of the noisy 
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baiiquSy the bride^^om, accompanied by the bride 
and her friends, all proceed, by night, to the magic 
den of the Jainbacoz^ the priest or sorcerer, to 
whom they offer a fowl, in the hope that it cnay 
ppopinate him so fai' that be will ddgn to receive 
and blcas a thin iron manille, which is to be worn 
on the pulse of the right hand. After the reception 
of these maiiillea, the marriage ceremony is com- 
plete, and the husband takes hia wife to his new 
home. lie is, however, at liberty to repudiate her 
next day, if he chooses; and also to take another, 
vrho has been in like manner divorced. 

The bride receives a present of a fine black 
ornamented cloth, adorned with beads ; and, from 
her father, manilles, which are of such a quality as 
his means enable him to bestow. In case of his 
daughter becorabg enceinte^ he mokes her a present 
of a black cloth to cover her bosom. 

The young husbjind receives from his father hia 
portion of property in land and cattle. 

A funeral, or, as they term it, *' a lamenting," is 
an occasion of great solemnity amongst these 
peopLc> Ab soon as death ensues, a shot is fired 
from a musket, opposite the door of the deceased, 
to announce the melancholy fact. 

They then proceed to erect opposite the door 
a species of platform, formed of sticks crossed and 
fastened together. On this they place the coi-pse, 
shrouded in its beat clothes, generally what they 
term their needle cloths, procured from Cape Verde^ 
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and wkict, in most instances, are purchased during 
the Lifetime of the deceased^ and laid by for this 
very purpose. 

If the deceased waa a young man in the prime of 
life, the people of the village daub themselves \rith 
sUmc, and the muBkct-abots are repeated frequently 
during the night If a woman, or an old man, 
none but the nearest relatives mourn for the dead. 
Twenty-four hours after the death of the indivi- 
dual the grave is prepared at the place where 
deceased, while living, had expressed a desire to 
be interred, and even in his late dwelling, if he had 
90 *irdered it ; but not in any cidtivated grounds, 
fLB this is opposed to their universally-received tra- 
ditions. 

These graves arc dug in a very peculiar man- 
ner, well calculated to secure the health of the 
public : first, there is a round hole sunk, similar to 
a well, about ten feet deep, and about fifteen in 
diameter. At one side a small chamber, or niche, 
is opened, and in this the corpse, having been 
carried to the burial-place on a bier, and lowered 
down into the grave, is placed in an upright posi- 
tion. ITie niche ia then closed with boards, the 
grave is filled up, and the ground well beaten 
down. The company who attend the funeral 
afterwards retire to the late residence of the 
deceased, where a feast is prepared ; a bullock is 
slaughtered in honour of the occasion, and a large 
supply of palm wine is dispensed. The funeral 
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obsequies generally end by a wrestling match 
among the young men, 

I would here remark tbat, when the body is 
bdng conveyed to the grav**, one of the reltttions 
meets it on the way, and inquires, in a loud voice, 
"il' any person baa practised any aoreeries on the 
deceased^ or hy any means caused him any evil? " 
They nay that if the bier inclines backwards when 
the question is proposed, the anawer ia in the nega- 
tive; but if forward, it la in the afBrmative. 

Amoog the Banhuns and Cassangas it is usually 
the Jambacoz who thus interrogates the persona 
composing the funeral procession. 

The property of the deceased passes to the male 
heirs ; hut the nephews and sons of a sister are 
always excluded* 

Tlie usual sign of mourning is the tjnng of sail- 
thread round the orma, legs, and necks, instead of 
mauilles or heads ; and during a certain number of 
days the women continue to make lamentation at 
the late residence of the deceased. 

In each village there resides a governor, or one 
who maybe more appropriately termed a judge, 
who, in concert with the elders of the village, dis- 
charges all business, whether civil, political, or crimi- 
nal. The gi'eat palavraSy or public assembhes, are 
convened under the shade of a large tree ; the 
pleadings, pro and con, are delivered with great 
freedom of speeclu The sentences are verbal, and 
the proceedings summary. 
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The only advantage accruing to the kin^T go- 
veraor, or chief captaiu, is the free occupation of n 
BmaH field, and the presents given by foreigners 
who come to trade, No traffic is permitted in the 
market until his majesty peraonally eomee to open 
it, and to adjiiat the standard of prices. 

For the due execution of all fient^nces pronounced 
by the popular assembly there h a certain body of 
menj denominated the "king's soldiers/' Their func- 
fioiis are lieredihiry^ desL-iendiiig from uncles to 
ncphewa; the only pay op emolument they derive 
is their portion of the confiscated jiropertj belong- 
ing to tho culprits. The«e soldiers cultivate the 
royal field, whilst the king aTi{l his sons cultivjite 
their own garden- There ftre two officers, whose 
duty it is to summon the different members of the 
national assembly. 

In the king^H house, or in that of one of the 
Jambacozcs, b kept tlic "balofao,"^ a tympan, or 
drum, made of hollow wood, with an opening at 
one side two inches broad, and ten or twelve inches 
long. Upon this they strike with two dmniBticks ; 
the difterent sounds emitted conveying certain 
signak, the import of which is known to all the 
neighbonrs. During the night intelligence is thus 
eommuDicatecl from village U') vill^ige; and, in con- 
sequence of their contiguity to each other, informa- 
tion is very rapidly conveyed- 

The king is kept in ignorance both of the time 
and the cause of the wars upon which they enter. 
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It is for this reason that their war-councila are 
always hAd in secret, and presideil over by the 
person who has been selected to act as their gene- 
ral or commander, wliom tliey dw^ignate "the 
brave,'* All the young men aro considered aa 
warrinrs. 

The Felupes give no count<inancG to slavery ; tbc^J 
carry on no traffic in human fle**h. Not so thrir 
neighbours, i^hosc principal trade li&s in seUing 
their fellows — a circTimfitant-e wliirh, no doubt, 
accounts for the very palpable difference to be 
observed in the morality of the two tribes. 

Amongst the Felupes murder and sorcery are 
punished by the forfeiture of tlaeir property, the 
demolition of their hoiiscB, and perpetual baTiish- 
ment fi-om the home of their fathers. For personal 
injury, and for adultery^ the puniahmcnt awarded 
ia compensation by fine. On the oth^r hand, the 
Cosaangas, the Banhuns, and all the other neigh- 
bouring tribes and nations^ punish alJ crimes by 
perpetual banishment In such cases they consider 
it more advantageous to dispose of their convicts 
by selling them to strangers than to bear the 
burthen of their support. Thus they reap a rich 
harvest themselves^ and, at the same time, encou- 
rage that detestable traffic, the slave-trade. To 
such an extent, indeed, does their cupidity lead 
them, that they outrage all the laws of justice and 
humanity. When any person comes under the 
Iflsh of their sanguinary laws, be is not only ^- 
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posed to puniahment himselli but his whole family 
IB involved in ruin along with him. In order to 
increase their exchequer, the infiimous Jambacozes 
plot with their chief captains, or lyings, to devise 
capit&l offences. Among these is reckoned sorcery 
— a charge which it is very easy to make against 
anyone, as the mere accident of falling from & palm- 
tree is considered tn he an infallible proof of gnilt. 
Again, when their chiefs wiah to rid themselves 
(instanter) of any person, they compel him to swear 
by the red water, which he must also drink ; 
and, being strongly drugged, it of course causes 
instant death. This is considered a positive proof 
of fjuilt; and, in obedienco to the law, the whole of 
the accused's family are sold into captivity. 

It ia to be hoped that the growing interest 
which is taken by civilized Europe in general, and 
by Portugal and England in particular, in the 
amelioration of the benighted and degraded 
aborigines of Western Africa, will in some degree 
lessen the inhuman croelties practised by the 
strong upon the weak ; and ^rith thb hope, we bid 
God speed to all whose philanthropy induces them 
to unite for such a Godlike pnrpose. 

The people of these regions are in general sunk 
in the moat degrading ignorance of Nature and of 
Nature's God. As a. proof of this, their New 
Year's Day is a day of general festivity^ but it is 
altered according to the good pleasure of their gran- 
dees, provided it is always celebrated at the time of 
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new moon duiin;^ the month of November. Their 
week consists of six d&ya, &ve of which are 
devoted to labour, and the sL\th (which is culled 
jiei^ holiday) to dritikirig, dancing to the sound of 
the batu<iue, wrestling* and sleeping. 

On the right bank, and near the entrance of 
the river St, Domingo (called by some Farlm) 
the tHbeH of the Felupes reside ; and^ a little 
higher up^ ia the territory inhabited by the Ban- 
huns. Here commences the village of St- Domin- 
go, whieh terminates in the Sarah, nest to which 
is the country of Cassangas. 

On the left bank of the river is situated the 
Portuguese fortified town of Cachen, which ia in- 
habited by the Papeis or Buramo^ on insolent, 
rapacious, and treacherous race j persons coniing 
into contact with them must be constantly on their 
guard against a surprise^ as they arc so wily that, 
if particular watchfulness is not exercised, they 
will, on the most trifling pretext, acizc and plunder 
the unwary. They clothe themseelves in the same 
manner as the people of the north, a tonned 
skiuj purcha^sed ffom the Mandingoew, being worn 
fastened round the waigt. They assume a grave 
aspect, and are always armed with muskets, which 
they are ever ready to use on the emaUeet provoca- 
tion ; on some occasions they march gravely into 
Cachen for plundefj and, when opposed, fire on the 
inhabitants in the streets, generally killing some> 
They then take to Sight, and find refuge in the 
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surrounding forests of Chiuo, Caaanda, Matta de 
Piitarna. To the south of this matta or forest, on 
the aea-board, is a small b«ach siirroimded with 
rocks, where the river Tatta entera the sea, and 
where are located the Felu|jes do Botte, a ferocious 
race, who exist by predatory incursions on their 
neighbours, the Cachena, whose boats tliey attack 
while passing near their coast. 

Tlieir dress is something similar to that of the 
Papeis, but they let their hair grow very long, 
and plait or coil thread round it, and, allowing it 
to fall in a fringe over the face^ a most hideous 
and revoltiTig appearance is thus impaited to 
thera> 

The Rio Jatta, as well as the Rio das Anchoras 
and the Empernal, arc all raoutha of the river St. 
Domingo; the Jatta is to the south of the island 
of Jatta, from which it lakes its name. The 
blands of Buasis mid Biasao are inhabited by the 
Papcia ; and to the north by the Balantaa and Ban- 
hames, who difler little from the Pajieis, unless it 
be that the latter are more notorious thieves than 
even the former. On the whole, these tribes ara 
considered very degraded and savage, and they 
are of a more warlike disposition than those to the 
north of the St. Domingo, Even amongst each 
other they engage in frequent wars; and notwith- 
standing their great similarity to the Bijagoz, they 
often unite their forces against them. 

The chiefs or kings amongst the Papeis receive 
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tribute of cattle, rtiii! also fees af marriftgea and 
deaths ; consequciitly they are moi'e wealthy than 
their rifiighliours. 

Southwards of tho Bakntos ore the Biaffares, 
who occupy a large ferritoiy between tlie two 
moutha of the Rio Grande, dcnoimnated Rio de 
Gebe, near IMasao, and Rio de- Guiiiala, which 
enters the sea nearly opposite to Bolatna. 

The BiaffareSj although in many respects similar 
to the other natives of the coast, are more civUiacd, 
in consequence of their intercourse with the Mao- 
diiigoes, whoac country touches theirs on the 
east, and whom tliey imitate in many particuhirs, 
especially in their costume* 

The country of the Mandingoea *?st€nda more 
than 600 miles into the interior, on the left bank 
of the Gambia, Next to them come the 
Jalofes and Barhacinca. The territory of tlie 
latter extends to the river Guinala, and beyord 
them are the Biaffarea aad the Kallas. The 
country ijihabited by these tribea cstcnda about 
180 miles from the coast. Beyond them, and 
nigh to the Fulos, are some more tribes of the 
MandingoftH, who have preferred settling there 
to the Domodie life of the other tribes of their 
nation. 

The Mandingoes are generally corpulent, and 
not so black as the p<.*o[ile living on the ses-hoanJ, 
though they have not the same mulatto appearance 
as the Fulos. They are well formed and very 
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active, and have a lively expreflaion and happy 
countenance. They are affable and liospitable. 
As traders ihey are said to b^ true and faitiiful in 
their dealings; and, on the whole, they are con- 
eid&red the most civilized, industrious, and clever 
of all thf: tribes in this part, of Africa. Most of 
them speak tho Arabic language. They carry on 
a considerable trade with the interior, from the 
coast to Timbuctoo^ a journey which takes a 
period of six months to accomplish^ 

The ground around their habitadone ie well 
cultivated. Their dreaa is like that of the Jalofe* ; 
they Avear a kind of ;^owu or shirt of black and 
white cottoTij of home manufacture, with very 
broad sleeves, and reaching to near the knee, 
where it is open. Under tliia they wear a pair 
of close-fitting drawers. The legs are left quit^ 
naked from the knei-; and the feet are shod with 
sandals made of untanned hide. Their hair is 
bnuded^ and on the hetid is pLiced a Hinall cap, 
forming a kind of diadem. They are good horse- 
men. Their horses are of the Barliary lireed, of 
which the Fulos have large troops. They are also 
very expert in war, n-nd said to be capable of much 
endurance under privation and suffering. The 
arras they use are the sword, the knife, the zaguay, 
poisoned arrows, and also the muakct — some of 
them being coiiaidered goijd shots. Tliey caiTy 
shields made of elephants* ears, which are said to 
be impervious to musket balls. When about en- 
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gagirg the enemVi thos^ who carry aliit'lds form in 
iront^ and on the tvo fianka, to cover imd pro- 
tect the archera and thoso who carry muflkeW, who 
take their place in the centre. 

This armament is somelhiag similar to that of 
tl»e surrounding tribes. 

The Mandingo houses are built of mud, and fur- 
niehed with rloora and windows in tlie Portuguese 
style. Tbose which are not of mud are woven in- 
side itnd outside, and daubed with tar; the roo& 
are made in the same manner, but in the rainy 
Beaaou they are covered with ^raw. These hufa 
arc generally round. 

In addition to rice, the principal sustenance of 
those dwelling on the seaboard, the Mandingoes 
prepare a small description of Indian com, called 
milhinho, or panicle, and massarocOj or maize; 
also beauSj p*^n8, &e., of whicli they have great 
abundance. They arc very regular with regard to 
their various meals. 

The region denominated Mandingas is divided 
into four separate governments, or kingdomSj the 
rulers of which arc called *' Farira/' These four 
chiefs are, Fariin Cabo^ who resides ttear the 
Gambia ; Farim-bra^o, who resides at Bafeta, near 
to the Portuguese Praesidinm, and village of 
Farim (called, by the natives, Tubabo-daga), and 
who governs all the country extending from his 
own village, Halcla, to the Portuguese settlement 
of Geba; the Farim-Coculim, who resides near to 
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the country of the Nallua ; and Farim Lnndima, 
■whose residence is near the source of the BJo 
Grande- 
All tlie above pay homage to the great chief, or 
emperar, called Mandiinansa, a royal personage, 
whom the Portuguese, I think, have never j'ct had 
the hoDour of seeing, and at the mention of whose 
name the Mandingoea most respectfully dotf thdr 
caps. 

All the Mandingot-a arc Mahomcdans ; and their 
Bixirins, or Cnciqnes, are persons of informarion, 
and very zealous^ bs missionaries, in propagating 
their opintons, and distributing sueh portions of the 
Koran as they consider likely to eifect their object. 
They are much I'evered for their learning and 
zeal, togetlier with tht- austerity of their Uvea. 
Their di-esa is long, with capes and fcrragoulos, a 
Bort of chittk. They wear large hata, which they 
purchase from Europeana, Their superior la called 
the Ale- 1 name. 

We nest proceed to apeak of the Bijagoz, to the 
couth of tla^ Rio Grande — a peojfle A'ery black, very 
ferocious, and much addicted to piracy. The men 
of this tribt' nsnally occupy themselves in manu- 
factnring canoes, by aid of which they make war, 
seizing and desti'uying iiU they meet with on the 
high scat). On such occasions they recognize no 
difference between friend or foe. 

The Buramea, the Balantas, the Banh^mics, the 
BiaAares, and the Nallus^ have continually occasion 
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to complain of tlie depredatiniis of the Bijagoz, who 
appear to be the '^ enemiea of all, the triends of 
none." 

Notwithstanding their apparent rccklessueaa, 
however, they have some respect for the Portu- 
guese ; but even in this c^iac it ia self-interest which 
pn.'doiLiiontL*s, for tiiey feel tlie urgent necessity of 
keeping up iconic tmde with the latter, iu conse- 
quence of this they fref|uently visit the forts, and 
receive in a friendly manner the few Portuguese 
who come to trade with them; but thia is the ex- 
tent of their tolemtion, for if a vessel ia unfor- 
tunately wrecked on any of thoir islands, they 
consider it a.s fair gain ; and, having divided the 
prize, they retain the unfortunate individuala whom 
they may have taken with it in captivity, until 
ranaomed by their friends : the amount demanded 
is, however^ in general very moderiite. 

There ia a great diffei'ence between the costume 
of these islanders and that of the inhabitants of the 
mainland. The majority of them live at sea, and 
they ai'e in general good seamen — so much bo that, 
when one of their canoes capsiaeSj they immediately 
swim around it like :iquatjc aiiinials, and having 
righted it, they get in again, and paddle along 
with their shovel-shaped oars, which they call 
pangayoa. When on shore, their principal occupa- 
tion is drinking palm wine, while the women are 
engaged in preparing habitatjona, in planting, 
iishing, and other occupations, which, in civilized 
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countries, are performed by men. The women are 

naked from tht? w^t upwards; aad thty wear a 
kind of petticoat of palm-leaves, whicli reaches to 
the knees. 

Tht: men wear a description of trousers manu- 
factured from the same mat^^ial, but flo made as to 
prove a greater hindrance in walking than of any 
real benefit as a covering. 

Their usual weapons are the aiguaj^ made of a 
round piece of iron ; aad vtry short, small swords, 
well set; and muskets, the stocks of which are 
ornamented with small brass nails, which they 
obtain from the Portuguese in exchange fortortoise- 
ehell. Their arrows are made of the bones of the 
fish called bagre ; and the point, which is very 
sharp, is poisoned- 

They worship an imaj^nary deity, called Balola^ 
whose pritsta, it la commonly believed by the 
people, hold intercourse with the devil. The 
BuperatitLOUs rites and sorceries practised are similar 
to those of the Jambacozes and other neighbouring 
tribes. 

They, however, hold one opinion which is pecu- 
liar to themselves, namely, that if they die volun- 
tarily at a distance from home, their spii'it flies to 
their native place, where it continues in the enjoy- 
ment of life. For this reason, many of them, 
when they airive at a certain age, in captivity, do 
not hesitate to deprive themselves of lite by liolding 
m th^r breath, and thereby causing suffocation. 
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Each of the gmup of inhabited islands — tivelve 
in number — is governed by a chief, whose autho- 
rity, howtver, is very limited, with the excepdou 
of that of the chiefs of Cantrabac and C^rango, 

The inhabited islauds ure — Fermosa Caraxa, 
Caravella or Camonfi, HanOj Mantera or the 
Slaves' Island, Uracao, Point Island or Cazegul, 
Red Island or Caiihabac, Ago Grande, Orango, 
Bokma^ and Gallinbas ; the two latter belong to 
the Portuguese possessions. The ao-cnlled Desert 
Islandf^ some of which ai'e partially inhabited, 
are— Areas, ileio or Middle, Jo5o Vieira, Caval- 
los, PoUao, and Alcatraz ; as also the ialetfi oi 
Papagaioft or Parrote, to the north ; and Porcoa 
or Pigs, to the south-east. Those that are inhabited 
are dependent on the largi^r islands for supplies. 

The islands are conflidcred much more healthy 
than the mainland. Along the coast they ai-e in 
general very fertile and well wooded, and in some 
there are flprings of water tiowing down fi-om 
among the rocks. 

With regard to the Nallus, I shall merely ri^mark 
that their territory forma the boundaiy of the Portu- 
guese dominions in that direction. Portugal has not 
latterly kept up any fortifications at Rio dc Niino, 
though the construction of a fort at the entrance 
of this river would attbrd protection and accommo- 
dation, both of which are much needed. There 
should also ]>e one at Guinala, where, in the be- 
poning of the sevent^^enth century, the Portuguese 
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had an establislimt^ut j and anotlicr liigbcv uy 
towards Biguba, m-Ii^fg stood tbe fort of Sebastian 
Fernando^ built to check the incursiona of the 
Casanianca. In 1831 an attempt was mado at 
usurpation at the moiith of the St. UoraingOj 
which no doubt ^ould have proved successful, had 
it not b<?C'n for the establish uii^nt of the Bolor 
Pneaidium, erected under the direction of that 
clfver naval officer, Lopes de Lima, from whoae 
statistics I have taken the lib<?rty of making ex- 
tracts resiierting the abovL* particulara, 

1 have already spoken of the religion of the 
Jambflcozes and Xina,s, and of the other native 
tribes ; and I may add that, generally speaking, 
the inhabitants of Guiiit?a are wild and intractable, 
and much attached to Feticliism, with the exception 
of the Felupes, who are more maTiagtable, and not so 
much opposed to Christianity* My opinion is, that 
if f in a Christiun spirit, active meosm^ea were taken 
for bringing them over to the true faith, a rich 
harvef*t of converts woidd be brought into the 
Church. With the Mandingoes this "would be moi'c 
difficult, OS the great njujority of them profess 
Mahomedanism, in which they are all instructed by 
their Bixurins, or Caciques, and with which there 
is mingled a large portion of he*ithen cuatoma and 
Borceries, They ai'e most punctilious in their 
obaen'ance of the various fasta and stated pmyers, as 
enjoined by tbe Koran, of which they have short 
sentences sewed up in small bags, and suspended 
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aroiind tli&ir necks ; these they call giTS-grU, 
They alao weai' about their wrists large heads. 

These people justly consider themeelves mora 
ci\'ilixed than any of their surrounding reighhoursj 
consequently they are more confirmed in their false 
opinions. 

There have been several conversions to Chris- 
tianity fmtn amongst the Caaanga**, Papeisj Baii- 
huns, Balant^ Biaffnres, and Bajagoz, who now 
compose the coloured Cliristians, or GrnmeteSj of 
the Portuguese settlements ; but who, notwith- 
standing thifir profession^ a.i'e nierely nominal ChiTs- 
tians, as they in general blend most of their heathen 
cnstoms and prai^tices with Christianity. They 
aeem, in comtnon with many more enlightened 
nations, to consider that the faith tbey have em- 
braced requires no more than ft regular attendance 
at church. 

The reli^on of moat of the nations inhabiting 
the seaboard, altboiigli differing on minor points, 
b, after all^ merely Theism^ mixed with the ab- 
Burditiea of Feliehism, They acknowledge hut one 
God, and have no idols, or idol-temples; but they 
believe in an evil spirit, whom they are ansioue to 
propitiate, in order to avert the evil which he ma,y 
be disposed to inflict on them. 

For this purpose they have then* sinaa, or sacred 
places, in the adjoining foreals near to ceriain trees, 
in the centre of the \'illagcs, or on the beach, and 
sometimes in the royal palace. In the xina a stick 
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is stuck into tlie grouiifl, on the top of which ia 
placed a sea shell, into which the king, or a Graodec 
deputed by liim, pours a Ubntion of palm wine ; at 
the same time a goat is offered up, and several 
ceremonies peculiar to tlie different nations, or 
tribes, are used— all intended to deprecate impend- 
ing evil 

They hare a crude notion of tlie im mortality of 
the souL When attacked by aicknesa, they consider 
that the Uiran, or evil spirit, has caused it. Under 
these circumslauces they have recourse to the Jam- 
bacoz, or sorcerer, who is t:onsidered to have great 
influence with, and control over, the demon- These 
sorcerera pretend, like the witch of Endor, to be 
able to conjure up tlie soida of the departed, and to 
hold t'onvei-sjitloii with them, or with some spirilB 
that appear aa their representatives. They pretend, 
abto, to havt a tkmiliar, with whom they converse, 
and who, they assert, inhabit-s a very dark room, 
and i-s invisible to all save themselves. Thia evil 
spirit they propitiate by gifts, to bring again intx> 
their presence, or into communication with them, 
the Boul of any individual whom they name, 
and whom they desire to see, On these occasions 
they perform some of the most ridiculous and 
abaunl ceremonies, accompanied by the most 
amusing and ludicrous jugglerj\ The general 
response ut" the oracle is, that it was the wish of the 
defunct to die. The Jambacoz attends the remains 
of the deceased to the grave. He also celebrates 
marriages 
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Tlie people inhabiting tlie inferior of Portuguese 
Guinea are cli\'ided iiito three distinct classes; first, 
the merchants, of whom there are the white, 
the mulatto, and the black. They aasume various 
costumes — Portngiiese, Eiighsh, French, or uny 
other, aeconling to their fancy ; but the Euro- 
pean atyle generally preilomi nates, aa they consider 
it most convGoient, and it appears moet consoDunt 
with tbeir taaten and general interests, as opposed 
to the degraded cuBtoma of their barbarous neigh- 
bom's, 

Tlic native or coloured merchants generally 
L'tjnduet their trade with the Interior by meuua 
of female agents, whom they select partly on 
account of their knowledge of the customa of the 
natives and their aL'<[uaintancc with the people- 
They are very clever h\ managing the stores; and, 
having friends and relations in the country, are 
very succtasful in their speculations- They are 
considered as the wives oi' those traders, and are 
amd to be very faithful to the interests of their 
husbands in every particular. Indeed, by their 
means son-e of their lords are eaid to become 
immensely rich- 

The second class are the soldiers, who are 
sent either from the Gape Verde Islands or 
from Portugal 

Tilt? thlnl class are those already mentioned, 
namely, the Griunetea or native Chriatiang, moat of 
whom are very licentious in their conduct, and 
addicted to hubltti uf in toxical iou. 
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When a iiian'iage ceremony is performedj it ia 
netressary, on k'ltvijig tin? cliurt'li, to liave an armed 
escort to protect the bride; for witliout such pro- 
tecHoQ she ini|;5ht be exposed to a burbHrous cus- 
tom which prevails amongst the native trihe& — that, 
namely, acconliiig to wbieh a number of pei'soiis 
endeavour to seize the bride, and detiiin her aa a 
captivo, iiiitU ransomed by the gift of a ^.^e^tain 
quantity of brandy. 

Some of the customs which th£?y practise on 
women after their confinement are alao most bar- 
baroi^ and inhuman. The mother is separated 
from her husband for a period of three years, that 
she may ^ve undivided attention to her offspring ; 
and, in the meantime^ the husband supplies himself 
with another partner. A man departing fram the 
above rule subjects himself to ejectment from his 
own house by the female relatives of hia wife, as 
she is considered under their special authority 
during the terra above mentioned. The partner 
whom the husband aelcctfi is generally chosen from 
araongst his numerous slaves. This custom pre- 
vails in Guinea us ivdl as in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and tends much to increase the wealth of 
the slave-ownerB. 

The season of our arrival on the Western Coast 
is oue whicli often proves fatal to Europeans. The 
fevers called carneiradas, wLich annually ^it this 
coast] were then prevalent ; the season was idso 
very rainy, and was therefore unfavourable for 
visiting the various localities worthy of note. 
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In itfference to the fonified Hettlcmeiits beloug- 
ing to Purtugalj althougli the Crown claims all the 
territory extending from 13* ICV N, lat, at the 
south of Cii[ie Santa Maria of GnmbLH, to 10'* 2(y 
N. lat* terminating at Cape Verga, it never 
acttially occEipIed the whole extent; and since the 
miiltUe of the sixteenth century the men-bAntfl of 
the island of Santiago Jiave con < 'en t rated their 
commerciiLl fa*:torics hctwten the Rio Casamansa, 
the mouth of which liea in 12* 33' N. lat, and the 
Rio Grande of GuiofLlji. or Biguba, which enters 
the sea at 11" 28' N. lat. 

The first estahliahment formed -was Cachen, 
situated on the banks of the river St. Domingo, or 
FariiDj which enters the sea at 12" 09' N. lat,, and 
6^ 57' W. long, of Lisbon. Caclien ia fifteen miles 
distant from the mouth of the river- 

At fii"3t they Inwl but one factory, whirli vr^s es- 
tahlished in a %'illage of the Jiuramos nr l^apeis 
of Cacandftj the situation of wliich was farther in- 
land. Here the Portuguese resided, ahing with 
the negroes, under the authority of a Feitor do Rio, 
or factor of the river — a person of great influence, 
and highly respected by the negroes. 

MuiioeJ. Lope^s Cardoso, one of these Feitoi's^ nl> 
tained in 1588 from King Chapala leave to build a 
fort, under pretext that it was necessary to protect 
the Portuguese from enemies* ships visiting the 
coast Hence originated the well-known Casa 
Forte, which was built at the expense of the 
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settlers, independent of any aid irora His Majeaty, 
and fortified witb artillery procured for the pur- 
pose. After the fort was completed, and placed 
in an efficient condition, houses were erected under 
its prottHitionH Hither the Portuguese removed 
from their former residence, the village in which 
they had lived along ivith the negroes; who, areing 
how they bad been deceived, united together in 
tlie year 1590 for the purpose of destroying the 
fort and exterminating the Portuguese. In conse- 
quence of want of vigil an c(^^ the latter might have 
been stirpriwcd, had it not been for two intelligent 
black "women^ who, under cover of the night, 
visited their lovers at the fort, and informed them 
of tlie extensive eonepiracy formed against them, 
Prcpamtions were tlierefore iinmeiliately made 
for defence ; and so effecti\'e were the hasty ar- 
rangement, that the Portuguese not only aua- 
tained the close siege of many thousands of bar- 
barians for three daj-s in succession, but alao de- 
stroyed great numbers of the enemy without any 
loss on their side. At length the assailants sued 
for peace, and relinquished their project. Trading 
nov commenced again, and many of the natives 
becoming Christians^ united themselves to the 
settlement, ^1iiih henceforth increased in pros- 
perity. 

The Portuguese then established another factory 
on the opposite bank of the river. This was first 
commenced at the village of Buguendo of the 
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BaabuDB, near to the EsWiro, or ami of the river 
St, Domingo, wliicli it enters nine miles from its 
mouth, and dx miles beyond Cachen on the op- 
posite side. It (.continued fo flourish for some 
time; the soil being very fruitful, and, together 
with nliiiudarice of cereuls, heing favoiirjibk' also to 
the production of large quantities of oranges. The 
natives^ however, were continually aunoying and 
goading the settlers who resided amongst them — ao 
much so that^ in 15S1, the Feitor Francisco 
d'Andradc appealed to King Maaatamba of Casa- 
mausa, who, together with hU people, was a 
great friend of the Portuguese. A friendship 
commeneed at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when Queen Dona Catherina pre- 
sented a sceptre of solid gold to one of the 
native kings, and has ronfiaued and increased 
to the present day. By the advice of King 
Masataniba the Portuguese removed t« a village 
called Sarah, situated in hia own dominions. 
This village is enturcled by an arm of the river 
which divides the Cosangas from the Banhuna, 
and is twelve miles higher up from Cachen, on the 
opporit^ bank. The country around is sickly, but 
the situation is considered very secure. The 
Portuguese gave it the name of St. Philip, 

At this period the river St- Domingo was called 
the river of Farira, from the country of Farim 
Cabo, where the Portuguese traded. 

The Portuguese also had at that time extensive 
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settlements on th^ banks of the Rio Grande at 
Guinalft or Biynbo, even greater than those at 
Cachen, of whicU we will speak hereafter, when 
treating of tlie Rio Grande. 

The Capit^o Mor, or high captain, Antonio da 
Fontera Omellas, endeavoured to remove the 
settlement of Cachen to BoCte, at the mouth of 
the river Jattai, to the south of the bnr of St^ 
Domingo and of the Matta, or dense forest, of 
Putama ; but he could not sueeeed in accomplish- 
ing his object From it^ commcnecraent Cachen 
has been divided into two Huburbs — one known 
as Villa Fria, the cold tovni ; the other as Villa 
Quente» the hot town. The Ibrmer, which is in- 
habited by white people, is composed of one very 
long broad street, extending along the banks of 
the river, which commences to the west at the 
gate of Cam Forte, where the Governor resides, 
and terminates to the east at the ruins of 
an old college of Capuchins. A number of lanes 
communicate with the Villa QuentSi which is the 
residence of the Gnimetes, and the suburbs cf 
which extend to the palisades. There are some 
good houses here, as also the mother church built 
of stone, and dedicated to '^ Our Lady of tlie 
Nativity," 

The water, as at Bieflan^ is about a musket- 
shot from the foitrese, at the Pnpeis viUage of 
Caeanda. 

The fortress has fifteen guns, and is surrounded 
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by trenches and palisados; two gntes^ flanked hy 
bulwarka, lead into the Ibrtreas. 

The enclosure witliin the ])»liaades is n^bout one 
mile long, and about one-third of a mile broad, 

III conaeqiience of the accitmuliittDii of slime or 
mud which collocta in the vioinity of the quay (so 
ctillt^d), the landing-place by the river side is very in-. 
convenient for walkbig. Ncai" the quay ia a ware- 
house^ and the Funco or sliive residence, belonging 
to Dona Rosa dc Carvalho Alvarcnga, a wealthy 
and inflnentiol lady. 

Point Cnlaca U situated to the west of the for- 
tresSj and five miles beyond the river Bianga, which 
ia only navigable for pinnae ea and small boats; it 
Ls within the kingdom of Matta de Putamu, which 
estenda to the point south of the bar of the river 
St. Domingo. Although this place haa often been 
deati-oyed by wars on former occasions, yet a large 
supply of hides and wax U at present obtained 
from it hy the merchants of &iehen, of whom 
Alvaranga, Barreto, and Leiibra^ are tbe three 
principal. At the exti^emity of this kingdom, on 
the sea-coast, commences the territory of the 
Felupes of Botte, 

To the east of Oacheu tbe traveller beholds the 
extensive uncnlrivated fields of Sum-Sam, a border 
territory which the people are fearful of culti\Titing, 
lest their neighbours, the Papeis or Bnntm.03 of 
Churo, should annoy them during their operations^ 
or deprive tliem of tbe produce of their labour. 
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Beyond the kingdom nf the Papeis commences 
the territory of the Nagas, or Batihames; and 
again, beyond them, the region of the Balantas, 
which extends to ihe confines of the Mandingoea 
of Farim. 

Between the Papeis of Baola and the Banhaines 
a branch of the river St. Domingo flows in a 
southern direction. On approaching the island of 
BusdSf it divides into four different atreams — the 
Jatta Ui the wrat, the Empemal to the east, the 
Aucora and the Esteiro do Pico to the south. 

On the north bank of the St. Domingo, From the 
point of Om to the Esteiro of Sarah, reside the 
Banhuns, whtisc principal village is Bugnendo, 

Beyond Sarah, on the same side, i3 the extensive 
projK^rty of thi* Litdy Dona Rosa di.- CarvnlLo 
Alvarcnga. It ia called Lions Poilao, was origi- 
rifllly purchased from the Banhuns, and ia well 
cultivated. 

Eflstwarfl from the Eateiro of Sarah are the 
lands of the Caseangaa, lying between the rivers 
St. DomiTigo and Casamansa, and re-aching to the 
boundary of the Mandingoes, in whose territory 
is situated the Portuguese pneHidium of Farim_ 
Thia settlement is at least ninety miles upwards 
from Cachcn, to which government it ia aubject. 

In 1641 the Capitfto Mor of Cachen, Gon^'alo 
de Garaboa, founded at Farim, the settlement of 
Tubabo-daga, a terra which, in the Mandingo 
language, meana village of the white people. He, 
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with some Portuguese, removed hither from the 
village of Matampanha on the river Geba. Here 
they carried on trade, Uving with some Christian 
negroea at the \Tllage, where there was alao a prae- 
fiidium called Geba, after the name of the river. 

From thia^ the river Farim or St Domingo waa 
declared by the Capitao Mor to be free for all 
settlers to trade upon. 

This aetdemeiit of Farim was at first merely a 
village without fortifications. In the year 1692, 
however, in consequence of some dispute between 
the settlers and the Mandifigoes, the former 
strengthened the place by surrounding it with a 
strong palisade, on which were mounted some 
gUTii In 1835 the works were again put in 
repair, and mounted with new artillery corriages ; 
but it was not only the etrength of the fortifica- 
tion, but also some more important considerationg, 
that kept the Mandingoes in peace ; for being 
an intelligent people, they were perfectly aware of 
the advantages of that uninterrupted iritercourae 
and ti'ade with the whites by which they had been 
enabled to realize large profits. For this reason, 
although considered a warlike natioTi, they are in 
general inoffensive, and never proceed to extrenti- 
ties except when greatly provoked. 

All the merchants of Cachen have their factories 
at Farim, from whence they receive the largest 
portion of their hides and ivory. They also 
export was and gold, for which they receive in 
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return European merchandise, which principally 
consists of fire-arms, gunpowdt^r, arraiigoes (a sort 
of bread) tobacco, silver, and copper. The Man- 
dingoes also export salt from the <^oaat^ and ghie. 
To the latter article they attribute peculiar \irtues, 
believing that neittier marriages, contracts, nor 
any other kind of solemn agreement, can ever be 
effectually consummated without its presence, 
and they consider it no less essential as a means of 
restoring health to the sick. The Portuguese of 
thie settlement and the Mandingoes also send to 
Cachcn and to the coast white and blue coarse 
dotheij which are exchanged with the people on 
the seaboard for other goods ; also rice, horse 
millet, and mendobi. 

Tlie Mandiiigoea cultivate large quantities of 
cotton and indigo of a beautiful rjuality ; and no 
doubt it was from them or from Nallus that the 
inhabitants of Santiago, and others of tiie Cape 
Verde Islands, learned the value of this plant, of 
which they were for a h>ng time ignonirt. 

Tlie Portuguese population of Farim, including 
that of Cachen (which is 1800) and of the prfflsi- 
dium of Farini, amounts at present to 2,600, in- 
^Juding the Grumetes, or Christian blacks. 

Farim has a pariah church called *^ Our Lady of 
Gra^." 

The chief in command at the pnesidium is &; 
military man with the title of commandant, and' 
hia authority is subject to that of the Governor of' 
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Caclien. Both are subordinate to the supreme 
sLUtbority of the Governor of Portuguese Guinea, 
whose residence is wt BiasfK), 

Tlie second aodeiit and useful dependency of 
Cochen is the pnasicUum of Zinquichor, Ziqucchor, 
or Isiquichor, as !t I3 occasionally called. It is 
sitnatxid on the south bank of the river Cosamansa, 
and was founded, 111 1643, by the Capitao Mor of 
Cachen, Gom^alo de Gamboa, who had settled at 
St. Philip of Sarah ; but, finding it linhealthyj had 
removed to Zinquichor, on the banks of the email 
river Bujeta, a branch of the Casamansa, from 
which it st^paratea about forty miles from its 
mouth, This river flows through the kingdom of 
Guinguim (Banhun lanJs)^ and entera the aea at 
Lola, in the bay of Bolor, where is another Portu- 
gjiese pra^sidiuni, of which we shall aooii have 
occasion to speak. 

The river Bujeta, or Guiiiguim, is commonly 
considered the moat direct route to the interior, 
from Cachen to Zinquichor. 

Th*.' inhabitant* of Cachen come in their canoes 
to Bolor, where they enter the Lala, by which they 
proceed up to ZinquLchor ; but in their progress 
they ore obliged to pay a tax or tribute, called 
daxA, to the King of Guinguim. Through this 
channel a considerable trade is carried on between 
Cachen and Zinquichor, principally in wax, liides, 
ivory, and gum. 

It was no doubt the advantages to be derived 
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from the position which induced the CapitAo Mor 
to found thb procsidium of Zinquichor. 

Tlie district was foi-med into t*vo parishes^ with 
a church dedicated to " Our Lady of the Light." 

Tliere were also some Portuguese residents on 
the north bank of the river, at a \'illage called 
B&oger, 

The prsesidium of Zinquichor contains ahout 
TOO inhabitjintB, The trench and palisades still 
remain, vrith "three bulwarka built of brick, on 
which are mounted eight gun&, but not in very 
good ortlei'. 

No doubt the trade of Cachen would have in- 
creased had the Portuguese settlement at Baoger 
been continued, as through it access was obtained 
to the interior as far us Aldea dos Herejes, also 
called Jereja, on the river Vintain, which flows 
into the Gambia, joining it thretj miles nbove Fort 
James. 

The population of the \TllGge of Herejes is prin- 
cipally composed of the Portuguese descendants of 
those who first settled at the Gambia, 

In 18!i?8 the French, regardless of all prior claim 
to pOBsessioxi by the Portuguese, and their exclusive 
privilege to trade on the Casamansa, took pos- 
session of the island of Mosquito, or Ito, at the 
north point of the bar^ and established a small 
settlement, which, however, has not succeeded 
according to their expectations. Again, in 1836, 
they established a factory at Seliua. above Zinqui- 
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chor, where their vessels come to trade, although 
in general they are not well received hy the 
Cassangas. 

In 1827, when it hecame known at the Cape 
Tcrdc Islands that the French intended to take 
possession of fhe entrance of the Casamansa, 
Manoel Antonio Manius> adTninistrator-gencral of 
the Orchillii, inforraed the Portuguese home go- 
vernment of it; but in coDsequence of the unhappy 
Btato of Things consequent on the usurpation of D, 
Miguel, it ^vaa not until 1^30 that any notice was 
taken of the communication by the colonial office* 
An order waa then issued to fortify t)ie island of 
Mosquito ; but it was now too late, as the French 
flag proudly waved over lis battlements. M. 
Martiua immediately wrote home, informing the 
government that it was now out of hia jxiwer to 
obey ila instructions, and requesting fresh orders 
as to the course he ought to follow. He, at the 
same time, informed the government that he was 
given to understand that it was the intention of 
some adventurer to hoist an adverse Hag ou the 
point of Bolor ; and if thia should prove true, they 
(the Portuguese) would lose the two mouthd of 
the Caaamaiisa, as also of the St. Domingo. In con- 
sequence of this information, instructions were im- 
mediately sent om to erect a proGsidimn at Bolor, 
which ia in the territory of the Felupea, and which 
ia denominated Ponta do Baluarte, or Bulwark 
Point, 
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The above instructions were promptly attended 
to. The position of this bulwark is in 12° 10' N, 
lat., and 7" W» long, of Lisbon,* at the extremity 
of a sandy Bhore, cxtentUng Towards the village of 
-laiiiut^c, wldch lies alKJut one mile to the west of 
of it, on the border of a lagoon of fresh water. At 
the distance of nearly lialf-n-mile to the ?touth there 
is a rock in the sea, called Point Bantjidnho^ 
between which and Point Bolor is the channel 
through which ve^ela pass, at the distance of a 
musket ahotj on their way to the St, Domingo or 
to the port of Bolor, 

The village of Bolor lits to the north, separated 
fi'om the Portuguese fortress by a marshy piece of 
ground, about halfa-mile long. This village ivas 
once so populous, that Caelho saja, "it is as full 
of natives as of wild beasts." It is situated on the 
etige of t!ie bay. To the east of it is Lala, inside 
of the BujetOj which here enters the bay, and 
which ex(endrt to Point Om, north of the entrance 
of the river Farim. 

Arounil are the villages of the Felupes, Ossol, 
Apn, Arame, Catam, Jobeli, Elia, and Varella — all 
within a rajius of from three to four and a-half 
miles. Many of the inhabitants speak the Portu- 
guese lariguage, and all appear very friendly with 
the Portuguese in the pra^idium. 

About twelve miles to the west^ on the way 
to Cape Roso, on the f^ca coast, h the viEage of 
Socujaque, inhabited by Felupea, who are also 

• From GrtHnwiob ISoffW. 
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friendly to the Portuguese. This presidium is a 
very important position, as it forms the key t« two 
Hvers. 

In 1831 the fortification was put into efficient 
ordei' by the addition of two half-redoubts, on 
which were placed six guns, which commanded, to 
the south, the channel of B&ncjuinha, and on the 
east the port of Bolor. The two redoubts are 
united by a stockade. At the same time the land 
around was drained, and a d(^ep trench opened to 
encircle the foitresSj wliich occupies an area of 300 
square feet. There are two conduits, which convey 
the water across the prseaidiuic into the trench. 
Officers' quarters, barracks for the soldiers, maga- 
zines, stores, Q prison, and three or four private 
houises, wert^ also erected within the enceijtte. 

At the time of my voyage these buildings were 
in a most (Ulapidated condirion, wliich is much to 
be regretted, not only nationally and commercially, 
but on account of its being considered one of the 
most healtliy points of the coast of Guinea. So 
highly 19 it estimated on this account, that invalids 
are sent there from Cachen, for the benefit of the 
cool sea breezes, which they can enjoy protected by 
the fortress from those alarms to which all white 
people are subjected in this settlement. The 
Felupes, who are averse to war, are much attached 
to white people. 

Large quantities of rice are annually sent from 
Bolor to Cachen; and if the usual supply wers 
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withheld, the latter would inevitably suffer from 
famine. 

Bolor is also tbe great depfit of the surrouDding 
region for the wax, hidee, &c., collected from the 
Felupes^ and the tribes of Matta de Putama and 
Rotte, or Papeis* It also secures tbe trade of the 
islands of Jatta, and the Caio or Costa de Balxo, 
or the Lower Coast. 

Tbfi traffic between Z'mqiiicbor, Bissao, and 
Cachen alao paesea through Bolop; and in conse- 
quence of all these advantages the Capitflo Mor 
desired that the cuatom-houae, garrison, and public 
edifices might be removed thither from Cachen, 
leaving there only a fortified factory. 

It is much to be deplored that so important ao 
ealabhshment sbould be abandoned and suffered to 
fall into decay; even now I doubt not that a sum 
of from 500/. to 1,000/. would lie sufficient to re* 
store it to a tolerably efficient state. 

In 1852 there were only about twenty Portu- 
guese resident at Bolor, Happily, from tbe active 
measures adopted by our youthful and greatly- 
beloved sovereign, D» Pedro V., and by the counsel 
and energy of ** the friend of the Portuguese 
colonies," the present Secretarj-of-state for Marine 
and Colonial Affairs, the noble and respected Vis- 
count Sa da Bandeira, our foreign possesaions have 
lately undergone such a renovation and general 
improvement, that I should not wonder If persona 
subsequently visiting this and other places described 
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by me should find ft great change of scene, and 
many alterations for the better — and I rejoice in 
intlidging in this hope. 

Having detained my readers so long on the 
banks of the Ciisanuinsa, before visiting the Rio 
Grande, I shall merely remark, that of the great 
trade established in tlie ini<ldle of the sixteenth 
century by the inhabitants of Santiago with Porto 
da Cruz, or Port of the Cross^ at the moutli of the 
river on the northern aide^ and also with Bigtiba, 
eighteen miles higher up, on the right bonk, little 
now remains, and it ia only oecaj^ionally that some 
vessel makes a call. What a differeiiee from the 
period above referred to, when a more considerahle 
trade was cari'ied on than at Caehen, as described 
by Almada, Giieri'ehx), and Coelho. The first in- 
forms us that in ]o9't a fort was erected near the 
large vilhige of Porto da Cm/, ^or the protection 
of the shipping, which the French were then in the 
habit of capturing- Tlie priest, Guerreiro, in his 
'* Annual Relation," speaks of thb port, of which, in 
1603, Antonio Nunez was the factor, and states that 
by the discharge of ten or twelve shots he had 
preserved the j>riests of the mission of Biguba, of 
which Sebostifto Femandes was factor. He ssiys : 
'* I don't think there is any portion of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Guinea where the people ap- 
pear more healthy and vigorous than do the Portu- 
guese of Biguba," But Coelho, In his description 
of Guinea, written in 1669, enters more at large 
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on the state of those places Ht that time i lie says 
that, prior to 1640, Captain Christovaa de Mfllo 
had, nt the port of Guitinla, a fortified residence, 
where he raounted a Euniber of iron and braae 
guns, and that he hatl twenty-two rcaacla of hb 
own ; but that, hi cocisetjueiice of the constant 
broils with the nativea, he removed the settlement 
of Bolola to a position above Biguba, where he also 
had a fort — all of which, however, he abandoned. 
"Wlien he returned to Portugal, in 1G40, on the 
restoration of the kingdom, which had been 
usurped by the Philips of Spain. Honriqucz at the 
same time abandoned the fort at Blguba, and re- 
turned to Portugal, in charge of eighteen ships. 

It is strange that, since that period, no forta 
or eatablishnicuts have been formed on the Kio 
Grande at Biguba or at Guinala, where, at 
present^ ships only call occasionally to trade with 
the Biaffaree and Mandingoes to the north, and 
also with Nalliia to the south, or with the islands 
of Bijfigoz, which are at the entrance of the 
Grande. Among these, on the north side, is 
the Portuguese island called Bolama, which lies 
to the south of the Esclavos or Slave island, 
originally inhabited by fugitive slaves, who fled 
thither from the faccories of Poita da Cruz and 
Biguba, m the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; and the Portuguese islands of Galinhas, 
lying between the two former, but more to sea- 
ward, a small channel being between it and Bolama, 
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and a larger one between these two islands and 
Escluvos on tlie soutli tnlriuice of the river 

It might be supposed that tlioec acttlementa of 
the river Guinala would, if they had not been 
abandoned, be at thia day even more flourishing 
than fomierlyj for Coelbo, speaking of the trade 
with them^ said 'Hhat he and his uncle had amassed 
a large fortune in it," 

After their abandonment, in the middle of the 
fiCventeenth century, the Portuguesi; who remained 
behind aoon removed to the river Geba, which 
appears to be an arm of the Kio Grande, and 
enters the sea near to the island of liissao. 

They appear to have been attracted hither by 
the gold trade with the Maiidingoes, and therefore 
settled down amongst the negroes at the village of 
Malnmpanha, in the kingdom of Geba, wliicli is 
subject to the Farimbraco. From thence they 
traded with Bissao, at which port some of them 
resided, and where they were on good terms with 
the Papeis, among whom were a number of black 
Christians, the converts of Portngue^se and Spanish 
missionaries who vidted the neig)ibourbood in 
1584 and in 1603, 

About 1690 the "Company of Caehen and 
Cape Verde" directed particular attention to the 
port of Bissao, and in 1696 D. Pedro IL estab- 
lished there a fortified factory ; and, as in hll the 
conquests of Portugal, the clergy, considering that 
civilization could only be established on a religioua 
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basis, with prftiBeworthy zeal took their lives in 
their hands and followed up the discoverers in their 
progress to the moat inhospitahle dimes, Where- 
ever the standard of Portugal waa erected, there 
they endeavoured to implant llie religion of the 
Cross. It waa under the pressure of this apostolic 
zeal that the venerable bishop, D, Fr. Victorino do 
Porto^ viaited Bissao, where he erected a church 
built of stone, and dedicated to "Our Lady of 
Candlemas/' and also the convent for the Capuchin 
friara. He was instrumental, too, in converting 
the king^ Becompolo-lo, and a number of his people, 
to Christianity. This excellent bishop established 
at Bissao a mission, which was afterwards very suc- 
cessful in converting the natives ; the \illage aha 
increased daily in trade and population, until, in 
1776, D. Joze T considered it of so much Impor- 
tance, that he built a fortress to protect the intereata 
of the town. 

The island of Bissao^ of which the chief town ig 
St Joseph, is the principal of the Portuguese 
settlements in Guinea: it is twelve miles long from 
east to west, and ten broad from north to south, 
and is divided into sis districts, each of which is 
under the control of a separate petty prince, jlU 
being subject to the King of Jantira, vulgarly 
called King Joseph, from the town of that name- 
It is separated from the island of Russia by the 
Esteiro do Pico (so named by Pirneiitel), which is 
a branch of the Empemal. Bussis is about eight 
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miles long from east to west It ia said that 
better pabii oil is manufactured here than at any 
other pluce id Guinea. It also ahoiinds in rk-e and 
wax. To the west of it liea the island of Jatta, 
from whieh it is separated by the river An coraa, 
which there entera the sea. Ships find shelter both 
here and to the south of two islets, or behind 
thejn, and also at the point of the island of 
Busjsis^ at a little port where there is a '\Tllage 
belonging to the king, the Pa^jeb of wliich are serfe 
of the sovereign. 

The island of Jatta extends twenty-one miles 
from east to west, and affords abundance of cattle 
and rice, and some wax. To the f*outh-we5t, separ 
rated from it by the Eatciro de Catharina, lie 
the two isleia of Caioj whieli answer as landmarks 
for veeacla passing through the channel. 

The largest i^ ahoul three miles in circumferencej 
and b the only one inhabited. The small one is 
covered with tribes, but no persons reside on it 
Between the islands of Busais and Bissao is the 
isle of Elephante. To the south of Bissao is the 
wide expanse of ocean, with the island of Areas, at 
some distance to the south of which is Bol&ma. 
To the east, and opposite the port^ runs the 
Erapernal, a river which divides Bissao from 
Balantes, opposite to which is the kingdom of 
AntuHa. Beyond the Empemal ia the mouth of 
the nver Geba, wliere is the Portuguese settlement 
refilled St Joseph de Biseao. 
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This 18 a fortified town, having a square redoubt 
built of freratone, and flanked by four bulwarks, 
the front of each of which is about 100 paces long. 
It is surrounded by good trencheSj which are at 
present used as garden ground. The fortification 
is mounted with forty-three iron and nine brase 
g;inB of different calibres. In the fortress are the 
governor's quarters, barracks for 200 soldiers and 
their officers, the church, the custom-house, and 
very largo store-houses, built of stone and covered 
with tiles. The walls of the town are forty feet 
high. A well wliich had formerly been sunk is 
now dry; the soldiers and inhabitants are therefore 
obliged to obtain water from the Fontc do Rey, or 
king's fountain, which is situated about a mile west 
of the town, on ground belonging to the natives; 
and when any disagreement occurs the latter im- 
mediately take possession of the fountain, and the 
Portuguese are obliged to fight for their daily 
supply. 

The fortress is about 100 paces from the beach. 
On each side of the principal entrance nUiud two 
pillars or joisink blocks, which seiTC as marks to 
the ships where tn cast anchor- 

The port, although it has eome shoals formed by 
mud from the river Geba, is nevertheless capable 
of containing ships of large tonnage, 

Opjjosite to the anchorage L* the Ilheo do R^, 
King Islet, or Ilheo dos Feiticcros, Sorcerer 
Island, on wbicb, in the opinion of many persons, 
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tlie mercantile establish men t of lll^flao ou^lit to 
have bGcn formed. But it was necessary that the 
lalet should he sutroutuled witli fortificatioEJS within 
r&Bge of the artillery of the fortreaa ; and unfortu- 
nately there were some s^acred trees, next to which 
is the greatest Xina in all the Papcis territory, to 
which the people all devoutly reptiir by thousands 
every year, during the full moon of the month of 
Marclij to celebrate certain rites and ceremonies, 
and consult the oracles respecting their agriculture, 
and concerning matters connected with the interests 
of their nation. It ia there also they perform the 
usual obsequies of their kings, and elect the suc- 
cessors to the crown. Thither they resort by thou- 
sands, all armed, and to offer any opposition 
would indeed be a dangerous experiment for any 
of the new settlers, as it would undoubtedly be 
udered a aisu^ belli. 
a proof of their veneration for tliose sacred 
places, 1 would just mention that a terrible war 
broke out with the Papcis of Churo and Caeanda, 
which raged for two years, caused by Governor 
Cabral cutting down one of tbcir sncrcd trees. 

A little to the west, outside of the walls of the 
town, but under the protection of the guns, there 
IS a village of about 300 cottages and huts, eight or 
nine of which are covered with tilea, and only four 
built of fitone. These are the residences of Portu- 
guese mercantile settlers, of some agents of Knglish 
houses at the Gambia, and some French agenU 
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irom Gorce. The remainder of the population 
cousist:^ of" Cirutiietes, or native Christians. 

The village being open to irec-trade, the blacks 
ofl^a exceed the bounda of moderauonf and cause 
a great deal of trouble to the general traders. 

OoiJ-and-a-half mile west of Port Bisaao, on 
the same island, there is a small village of Papeisj 
called Bandim, which is a great resort for foreign 
smugglers, This evil might easily be prevented by 
the erection of a fort, and by making Bissao esclu- 
fiively the place for receiving and discharging 
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Bissao obtaina its extenwve trade from Geba, 
Fsj and Ganjarra, which is about 100 milca higher 
up on the Geba. There is abo a regular daily 
market held at Bissao, where there is a conader- 
able sale of rice, salt, wax, palm-oil, and glue, 
supplied by the Ballautoe, the islands Bussis, Jatta, 
and Caio, as well as by the Archipelago of the 
Bijagoz. 

Proceeding from Bissao, we enter the river 
Geba, which flows in a north-east direction, dividing 
the kingdom of Goale from Balantas^ northwards, 
and Cofo, belonging to the Biaflares^ at the south, 
until we arrive at the Coroas, or downs, of Goiajc, 
ten miles from the moutli of the river. This range 
of sand-hills or downs extend on each side of the 
river for a coii»idenible distance, laiving in some 
places BO narrow a channel that two canoes con 
scarcely pass abreast. The sand-liills rise so high 
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fls not unfrequently to stop tlie progress of the 
tide for three hoiira ; and during the spring-tadee 
they cause that strange phenomenon called, there 
and m Portugueae India, Macareo, The sudden 
and powerful flux aiid reflux of the tides is very 
dangerous to the boats which may then unfortu- 
nately be in the narrow channel of the river j for 
the tide, when imploded by the &and, cuts for itself 
a channel through tLe impediment ; the sand is 
also sometimes lirokeri through by the hippopotami. 
The boats made use of in this navigation are in 
general of a large size, capable of containing 
about 100 persons, independent of cattle and mer- 
eh an disc. 

Having passed the downsj the river beeomea 
naiTower as it flows from the east, dividing the 
kingdoms of iVnchomene and Achum, to the port 
of Almadifls, which is the commencement of the 
territory of the Mandingoes. Ten miles distant 
from this 19 the Portugue^ praasidium of Greba, 
100 miles fivni Bissao. 

In thia pnesidium there is a village, principally 
inhabited by black Christians, a few mulattoea, and 
nine or ten whites. The inhabitants altogether 
amount to about 1^400, although formerly there 
was a much larger number, who subsequently re- 
moved to another prffaldium, called Farim, which 
we will notice more at large in its proper plact. 

Geba at present has no fortification or palisade. 
Of the above 1,400 inhabitants, 600 are tree, and 
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the remaining 800 are slaves. All live on the moat' 
fm'nilly terras with the MaTiding-oca Mussiilnien, 
and also with their neighbours the Biaffarcs, thua 
rendering it unnecessiiry to keep at that place a 
commandant or any detachment of militaiy. 
However, it would not be amiss to appoint as & 
magistrate some officer acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the people, aiid possessed of influence 
amongst them. 

Geba has a lar^e market, where is exposed for 
sale a considerable assortmf'nt of various conirnodi- 
tiea, such as gohl, ivory, hides, and other produce 
of the country — all of which are bartered for such 
articles as salt, glue, and European merchandise, 
which is conveyed in large canoes from Biasao, the 
trade of which place would be but inconsiderable 
were it not for that of Geba* 

Any company trading with the natives living on 
the borders of the rivors fading into the interior, 
il' judiciously conducted, would realize large pro- 
fits, particularly in suit, ^lue, firearms, aiid gun- 
powder, the four articles most in demand; for 
these they would obtain in barter the various 
commodities brought, as above mentioned, to the 
markets of Farim and Geba. 

The distance between the two presidiums of 
Farim and Geba is about fifty-four miles, forty- 
six of which are hy water, goods being conveyed 
in canoes from Farim to Tandegul on the river 
Farim ; from Tendegu to the village of Geba is 
eighteen miles overland. 
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The praiaidiiiin ia e^itablished on the right bank 
of the river Geba. It is pleasantly situated, 
being surrounded by groves of tree-s ; but although 
the inhabitants are nominally ChristiauB, tho 
parish church of ^' Our LaJy of Grace'* is almost 
deserted. 

On the left hank of tlie river, twelve miles 
from Goba, and opposite to Port Almadias, is 
another prtHSidiuiu^ mlled Fa, It is in one of 
the Mandingo villages, where, in 1820, a Portu- 
guese merchant estat)lished a factory, which is at 
present in posaeasion of the Government The 
canoes trading between Bissao and Cachen are 
in the habit of calling ; and trade is also carried 
on witb the BiaO'ares, who reside on the left 
bank of the river. 

Distant about six miles from Fa, on the same 
aide of the river, is another pnrsidiunij called 
Ganjarra, catabUehed on the 3lBt of December, 
1843. It was formed by permission of the chief 
or kiog of Ganjarra, for the purpoae of carrying 
on a trade with the Biaffares, 

Passing on Irom Biasao to the Archipelago of 
Bijagoz, we would I'tTiiark that the Portuguese 
po^eas tbe two inlands of Bolama and Galinhaa, 
at the entrance of the Bio Grande, Tlie island of 
Bolama originally belonged to the King of Gulaala ; 
but he, in 1607, presented it to the Portngues*^ 
that they might he enabled to defend themselves 
from incursions of the Bijagoz ; and although it 
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haa remaiued ui their possession ever Bmce, they 
have uever yet formed tiny permanent establish- 
ment on it. A large quantity of wood, however^ 
is obtained from it ; and the aelghbouring kings 
often afford aid to our men in the perlbrmance of 
the work) without expense for labour or payment 
of duty on the timber. 

Portugal remained in undisputed poBseasion of 
Bolaiiia tmtU 17D2, when a company was formed 
in England, which, regardless of all prior claim by 
those who Lad been proprietors for three centuries, 
catabliahed a factory on the island, almost in mght 
of the Portuguese fortilied. town of Biasao, the 
governor of which earued for hunself great censure 
for his pusillanimous conduct on the occasion, in 
allowing this anti-national innovation. But al- 
though the Portuguese did not resent the invasion, 
the natives in some measure did j for, looking upon 
the English as intrudersj they had recourse to 
armSf determined that there should be no cessation 
of war until what they considered an obnoxious 
action was punished- The consequence waa that 
these invaders of the Bolama territory were ere 
long igiiorainiously expelled. 

Atler this the Portuguese continued to cut 
timber as before, without any molestation, the 
King of Guinala rendering every aasistance, 
as also the King of Canhabac, who, in 182i 
ratified a contract, which had been previoualj 
entered into, respecting the island of Bolama. 
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Id 1830 a Portugiipse pnpaidiiim was established 
on the island, notwithstanding a strong remon- 
strance to the contniry by Colonel Findlay, the 
English governor at the Gambia, 

In the statiatirs of the t-olonies of the Britiah 
empire, by R. Montgomery Martin; 'Esq., pub- 
lishi^d in London, 1^39, it is stated that in 1792 
an association was formed in England with the 
view of planting a settlement in the island of 
Bolama; but though no opposition was made in 
the first instance, tht? diffit-idty nf establishing a 
new colony under circumstances so unfavourable, 
and especially in the face of the hostility of 
these rude neighbours, obliged them to desist. 

The fact is now jmtent, that the island legiri 
niately helnngs to Portngalj whosf^ flag has floated 
over it since 1830. 

Caetano Joze Nozolinij a wealthy mert-hanl, 
had, in 1835, built a house and extensive stores 
there, and brought under cultivation a large por- 
tion of the ground. But he sustained a severe 
loss in lS39j when (as has been staled) an English 
sloop landed sonic men, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to capture all the slaves wh6 resided on his 
plantations, whom they conveyed away, together 
with a little achooner belonging to himi which was 
then in port. Tlic achooner, not being considered 
of any great valu?j was afterwards restomd ; but the 
slaves were conveyed to Sierra Leone. However, 
the proprietor did not sink beneath the blow, but 
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with renewed energy commenced operationa on his 
fann ; and li(? is now again able to j»roduct a large 
quantity of good coffee, wliich, as it grew there for- 
merly in a. wild stat^, appears to be indigenous to 
the soil, 

Tlie island ia capfiLle of producing not only 
coffee, but almost all tropical productions, its 
fi-rtility being verygreat^ and the supply of water 
abundant. 

But that which gives its principal value to the 
island appeal's to be ila extensive foresta of timber, 
of wliicli mahogtiny forms a large [tortioD. Among 
the other productiona, such 03 maize, rice, and 
yams, there is a peouliar fruit, common to all the 
islands of Bijagoz, called Mancarra, in appearance 
like a berry, and growing beneath the surface of 
the earth. A quantity of wax is also obtained 
hera 

The beach is visited by turtle, and a quantity 
of amber ia collected on the shore. The forests 
also are frequented by numerous elephants. 

The island is eight miles long from eaet to west, 
and from three to four hroatl from north to south. 
Its circumtcrcn'cc ia from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven miles. It is situated so rear to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, that it appears os if connected with 
the mainland, ami apparently forms the northern 
point of entranca To the south-east of the Rio 
Grande is a port called Prainhas, wliich h con- 
sidered BofCj except in time of Bqualb. It ha^ a 
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good landing-place, and a supply of excellent water 
close at hand. The port is frotn sixteen En twenty- 
five fathoms deep, increasing twelve Ibct duriog 
spring-tides, 

I have no hesitation in saying that if ship- 
buildera were to form an cstdhlishraeiit here they 
would find it remimerative, as there is aueh a 
plentiftil 8n])ply of timber to l^ obtained at a, 
nominal price. 

Two miles to the south-weat of the Point of 
Bolama lies the island of Galinhas, betwt;on which 
tl»ere is a i-hannel for ships coming from the north, 
to enter the Rio Grande- This island is five miles 
long, and between two and three broad; its cir- 
cumference is about filteen miles. It is q^rnte as 
fertile aa Bolauia, and possesses an exten^Jve 
epring of good water, which flows copiously from 
the fissures of a rock. There is an abundance of 
wood ; a quantity of turtle and much amber are 
found on the beach; but there is no port, except a 
small one for canoes and small boats. 

This island was granted in 1830, by the native 
king, t^anhahac, to a Portuguese merchant, Joa- 
quim Antonio de Mattos, who fonned a neat rural 
establishment upon it. At hia death he bequeathed 
the island to the Portugucac government. 

The enfrance to the Rio Grande is to the east- 
north-cast of these two islands. 

In thf^ portions of the coast of Guinea, although 
they arc considered moat unhealthy, the hout is not 
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more intense than at the Cape Verde Islanils. The 
rainy season almost invariably commences about 
tte en<l of May, and is generally accompanied by 
teavy squalls from the south-CEiat, which are pre- 
ceded b}' dense diirltness. These rains continue to 
fall very heavily for two or three houra: when the 
■wind changes to its usual point, the north-east, the 
atmosphere again becomes clear and serene. In 
September there is an abundance of rain, which 
flometiraes continues all day, accompanied with 
fioft south winds. From October until May the 
north-east wind prevails with little intermission: 
this period is called their " dry season." In the 
momlngy rif December and January there are land 
breezes from the east, much stronger than those in 
the Cape Vertle Islands, 

Carneiradas, or fevers, being so prevalent, it b 
very dangerous for white people to expose them- 
selvea to the sun, but still more so to the night 
dews. Tntempurance of every kind, especially 
drunkenness, unfailingly exposes its victims to 
great danger ; and it is in a great measure through 
the want of proper precaution in this respect that 
so many Europeans fall a sacrifice to the unliealtbi- 
ness of the climate. 

The natural productions of Portuguese Guinea 
abound according to the difference of soil, which 
is in some parts arg^aceous and very prolific, 
and in others of a sandy and unproduclive nature. 
The dogged stupidity of the natives — who are in a 
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very primitive state, and ai'e wedded Ut tlieir ancient 
ciistoms and modes of cultivntion, from which it is 
difficult to move them — is a great dtftwhack to im- 
proved cultivation. 

The country contiguous to BiSBao, Cachen, and 
Zinquichor, is low and muddy, withont mounteins 
and hills, and ppesfnting no dry soil, with the ^j:- 
ception of aome patches rising up here and there in 
the centre of the rivers, and the Mindy wastes on 
the eearshorc. Tlic people thercabouta devote 
themselves almost excluaively to the cultivation of 
rice and the rearing of cattle ; but the Papcis 
residiiJg in the neighbourhood of Bissao and 
Cachen, and the Banhnna near to the prffisidiiim 
of Zinquichor, cultivate aome beans, paianco, and 
fruit, for the consumption of these settlements, 

Thi? Portuguese who reside there confine their 
attention principally to trade. They have merely 
small kitchen -gardens for the supply of yegctahlea 
for their own consumption. 

At the time of my visit to Africa there were 
some projects aflo^ir for the improvement of the 
rural districts, which I hope by this time huvo been 
matured and fully developed. 

The rice in geoeral is of a dark colour, and has 
by no means a preposnessing appearance, though it 
has a pleasant ta.ste ; however, there is an exception 
in what is called the Gambia nmi, which is pleasant 
to the eye as well as to tlie palate. The dark, 
common, cheap rice is called the Felupe rice. The 
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plant is fii-st cultivated in nurseries, whence it is 
removed to the liolenhas, or fields^ iii which it is 
planted in furrows, opened with the itdaba, a long 
hdiLdlf^, setnioircular wooilcn shovel, edged with 
iron. The natives use it with great expertiiess, 
Hiid ilig twice as deep witli it as they woidd with a 
common spade. These fields, when near to the 
sea, are protected by l^igli dykes of i^artlij strength- 
ened by stakes, and are surrounded with deep 
ditchew, tVoni which the water is conducted oufaide 
by means of pipes made of the trunks of trees, 
which in tiiue of epring-tides are stopped up ; these 
they call "bombas," or pumps. 

Wheu the title is ebbing they are opened, that 
the ground may be drained of any water which 
has forced its way in. Ho^'ever, with all 
their precautions the spring-tides often force their 
way through every barrier, and inundate the 
bolenhaa. Notwithslanding this drawback, how- 
ever, there is a very large production of small rice. 
When first gathered it is quite white ; but the 
Felupea have a strange custom, which appears to 
arise from a provident motive, and is worth the 
consideration of political economiata : they preserve 
one year's crop uniil that of the following year is 
gathered in, and in the meantime spread the rice 
on straw, in a loft over the place where they cook 
their provisions, all the year round. There being 
little ventilation, I doubt not that it is the smoke 
which gives the rice the yellow colour it as- 
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Bumcs ; this process also no doubt preserves it from 
insects. The rice of the Popeis Banliuns, tind 
Balantas, b similarly culriA'attH.lj but h not preserved 
in the same maniicr. The former is aold at tlic 
nominal price of 1.?. 9rf. the (irrobc of 33 lLs.j wliHe 
the latter obtflina as much as 2*. d^d the aiToba^ of 
32 lbs. Both are disposed oi" by barter, and 
realize a profit of about 100 per cent 

The Farim rice is consitiered most valuable ; it ifl 
also -small, but white. The common rice in the 
usual food of the luhabitanta of Guinea : they use 
it with palm-oil, or the fat of bacon- Some 
millions of pounds wtJight of tliis rice are exported 
annually, ]>riticipally to tlie French settlement of 
Gorec, whither it 13 conveyed in French vessels ; 
some is also sent to the English settleuieiits on the 
Gambia j and in case of a dearth at the Cape Verde^j 
the rice of Guinea ia their demih-e ressonrce. Tlie 
rice most in demand for the English market is 
what is called tlie Gambia rice: It is white, and 
similar in appearance to the CaroUne rice ; and if 
proper machinery were used, and it were imsked in 
a mill instead of a mortar, woidd equal the latter 
in appeiiraneej as it does in flavour. There haa 
been an increasing demand for it, and a cultivation 
commensurate with that demand for the last thirty 
years ; and I have no doubt, now that par- 
ticular attention has been directed to Western 
Aftica and it» capabilities, this will continue tx> 
increase. The price it realizes is 5j. 4rf. for the 
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Portuguese arroba of 32 lbs. It is aold by bart^r^ 
and j3^ves a prr^fit of 100 per cent. The J uly moon 
is the favourable season for sowing. 

The cows and oxen of Portuguese Guinea are 
very small, lieing even less than those at the Cape 
Verdcs, although they appear to be of the same 
breed; they are, hawever^ very fal^. The hides are 
of a superior quaUty, and much in demand among 
tlie Portngiiese, Knglish, and French, They are 
said to be peculiarly fit for covering trunks, Ac. ; 
the usual price is 4\d. per lb. They are given in 
exchange for other goods ; the greater number 
come from Ge!m and Ftirim, 

Was, ivory, tortoises, and dendem, or palm-oil, 
form a large item in the trade of tliese people — all 
of ■^diich articles can be easily obtained in the 
forests, where innumerable hives of bees are con- 
tinually preparing the wax. To secure this the 
bees are expelled by women ?ind children, who 
throw fire at them to drive them from the hives, 
and then rob th^ra of their store. Tlie honey, not 
being so much in demand, ia not coni^idered so 
valuable as the wax. The wax is brought to the 
Portuguese settlements, where it is received in 
exchange for various descriptions of gooda ; the 
purchhsers put it tliroiigli a process citlled there 
" ealda pura,*" and, when cli?ansed smd properiy pre- 
pared, it assumes a yellow colour, similar to that of 
the yolk of an egg. It ia then bartered with 
foreigners for other merchandise; the usual price 
obtained for it is 21ff. for the arroba of 32 lbs. 
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Ivory is also t:uUeeted in the forests, being k-ft 
tliere by tho&e who hunt the elephants^ which corns 
down fi-om the interior- The price varies accord- 
ing to the size of the tooth ; the one called tha 
*' Marfim de Lei," or " lawful ivory *' — i.e., large, or 
of the brat quality — -being sold for 3j, SJt/, per Ib- 
The toitoise-shell b obtained from the ifilaiids of 
Bijagoz, The paJm-oil^ called in the country the 
red oil, ia extracted from the decdem paUn-tree, a 
species found in gi"eat abundance along the regions 
bordering the sea. It is principally purchased by 
soap DiaTiufactuiers and chemists. 

Then? is another production, called the glue oil, 
which the negroes bring to market. It is exti^acted 
from a description of the pdlm-tree, of which there 
are large quantities in the territory. It is ranch 
more suitable for burning in lamps thau the cocoa- 
oil The fruit of this tree, called cola^ or glue, they 
chew, and are very fond of it; and witli the saliva 
which it produces they &mear tlieir bodies, thus, 
they say, preaerving them from being annoyed by 
mosijuitoea : many other medicinal virtues, the 
creation of their own superstition, are also attri- 
buted to it 

Some white cotton, which is collected from 
the plants that grow spontaneously all over 
that part of the country, is also brought to 
market. This trade might be iucrea^d to an 
iudetinite extent, with comparatively little outlay. 
A particular kind of inceufie or perfume, estmeted 
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from a tree nr shrub which grows there in ahun- 
danctj, is another valuable article of trade. An 
ftlkalhie aaltj txtracftnl from aeawei?d, is exposed 
for sale at Cachen, and still more plentifully 
at other places, piorticulaEly at Bissao. It is 
sold cheap^ and sent in large quantities to Gcba 
and Farim, where it la in gtvat demand, not 
only for Lome conaumptioo, but abo for exporta- 
tion. 

There am also many peraona who travel -with 
merchandise, which they exchange for native pro- 
duce, Thia they carry to the presidiums, from 
whence it is ibrwarded to Biasao and Cachen, 

A great cjuantity of gold is now, as formerly, 
brought to the English merchants of the Gambia 
by the Matidingoea, and bartered for Eurtipeaii 
merchandise; but so far as I can judge from the 
pri<^ea obtained, thi^re are other native commodities 
which would pay better in the Lisbon market. If^ 
however, a factory were established at Geba, where 
the Manduigocs could obtain an equivalent for 
their gold, it would save tiiem a journey of raore 
than 150 miles, which would be to them a great 
consideration, us they would look upon Geba aa 
their home. 

The Mandingoea also bring to market cotton 
cloths and bands, the latter being used as small 
change to purchase provisions, &c. 

The country abounds with domestic fowls of a 
small breed, which appears common to ihia part of 
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the African continent. There are alao what are 
called coral geese, pigs» and oxen, but no eatab- 
lisheJ bu(clii?i"s' shopsj so that, the st'Lf.lei's must 
alternately kill the animal and divide the meat, at 
certain priees, wliieli are paid in gold. The pncea 
in general are — for a fowlj 3rf, ; a goo3e» 5cf. ; pigs, 
from 8*, to 12*.^ actiordlng to the size and weight* 
an OS, from IG5, to 245,; but, conaidering the 
profit put upon ibeir ^oods by those who purchase 
the food^ the price paid for the articled may be 
considered as but one-half the above. Eggs, fruit, 
and millet are sold at prices correaponding with 
the* alx)ve tariff. 

On the verdant find fertile banks of the large 
rivers of Guinea, ornamented with the mangne 
trees, and in the dense forests and the numerous 
cultivated fields, a naturalist would find ample 
scope for indulging, to its fullest extent, his love of 
science; while he might cull sufiicient informotion, 
relating to a varit^ty of unknown flowera, to afford 
a delightfid treat to the lovers of botany. 

Some of the most remarkable of the botanical 
productions are the following:— the was-trcc 
(Parhmvim Excehum) wliich grows to a grt?at si/e, 
and in which the bcca generally build their hives; 
tlie bamboo, not unlike that of India, with a very 
hard cane ; an enormous apecica of baobab {Adan- 
s<miadigitata)\ country gall (CCTi/awm^/inor), which 
covers tlie field — (by boiling this plant with quick 
grass and the pith of the papaya, a medicine much 
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used in fevt^rs is obtiiiin^d) ; tlie mangue, a descrip- 
tion of willow, which grows on the banks of the 
rivers, forms an impenetrable barrier; the nJcheii 
ia a majestic tree, said never to be attacked hy 
worms, a circumstance which, if true, is well 
worthy the attention of ship-builders and others; 
the monpataz produces a most dGlicioua fruit, and has 
some rcaeuiblaiice to llit medlar -tree ; the cola, or 
glue palm-tree, before mentioned, producmg the fruit 
of that name, is soii.etliing in appearance like the 
chestnut; the palm-trees producing the palm oil — the 
large palm-tree, from which is exti'acted the p&lm 
^"iue — is, as I believe, the Elais Guineerms^ or incense 
tree, from which is extra<;t4?d a quantity of per- 
fume ; the papaya is a tree which, as before 
observed, they miv with the country gall for 
medicine; the poilao is a tree of very great dimen- 
aions, with thick foliage, of which ilm negroes make 
their large canoes; the ii'uit ia like a caJabash, and 
contains rhe seed embedded in a downy substance, 
called tlie wool of the poilao ; the sibc ia a tree the 
timber of which is used for roofing purposes; from 
the zimbro is extiucted the gum arabic ; and the 
coal wood tree is of a very hard substance, much 
used in making palisades, &c 

Cabbage and lettuce are only found in the small 
gardens of the Portuguese. 

Respecting the tnamtnalia of this part of the 
countrj', there are large numbers of those common 
to Africa. Of wild beaats the bjffaloee ai^ the 
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inost Ti laiiierous- i tie cacnorrone mangue, 
luanguc's little dog, ia an animal about the size of 
L»cat; it is of a black colour, with a rough skio 
rtttd a long bushy tail j it livea on the mangue tree, 
and if caught when young h easily tamed, and 
becomes very useful as a rat-catcher; the marine 
horse, or hippopotamus, h celebrated for attacking 
canoes in a body; the fritamba is a speciea of the 
family an tilopida?; the jiit[uindor, a large description 
of rat, with very large ears, and very destructive. 
There is also a specifs of orang-outang, and small 
monkeys called lididgos or nobles; the aim-sim, 
which has a body resembling a gazelle, the head being 
like that of the zebra, but with horna. 

Of birds, the most remarkable are the ganga or 
trumpeter bird (oueau de trompette) ; the geme, a 
large bird^ of ugly appearance, with a verj' large 
beak, wliich liatigs down on the breast. : it can fly 
but a short distance, and is of a black colour, ex- 
cept under the tail, which conceals rich downy 
feathers of a delicate white colour. It is purchased 
by the French, who bring it to Europe, where they 
obtain a high price for it : it is easily tamed. The 
general is a beauliful little birtl, oF a scarlet colour, 
with yellow wings ; it is a most melodious songster. 
The jagudy, whicli ia the same as that called at the 
Cape Verdes Manoel lobo- 

Of the reptilia there are large numbers of di£ 
ferent species — among which maybe mentioned 
tbe boa-conatrictor and the terrible casc^avul ; the 
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black and the blue cobra, the dark crocodile, Ac 
In Guinea the IlsccU an; tbe same as tboae 
found at the Cape Verdea, but ia hniaccsc numbers- 
The natives^ to save thoinselvea from anDoyance^ 
wAsh their bodies with a lotion or decoction obtained 
from certain plants^ as before meotioneJ, as a pre- 
ventative, and also with the cola. 

The iiist*cta most worthy of notice are tht* baga- 
baga, wbicli sweep along the (ielda like a torrent, 
wasting and destroying all wilbin their reach — 
killin g the domestic fowls, destroying the woods, 
even the mud or eartbeTi walls, aud merchandise, 
in fact, almost everj^hing that comes ia their way. 
In January and February (just the time of ray 
first voyage), when the strong land breezes blow, it 
is most astonishing to see the large quantitiea of 
red locuBtSj almost the size of a sparrow, which come 
from the interior- They have the appearance of 
dense clouds, and, when coming between you and 
the sun, obscure the light in a great degree. Whea 
they alight they consume all vegetation which 
comes in their way; bnt fortunately, by the time 
they make their appearance the rice is genei'ally 
gathered in and stored, bo that it is principally the 
straw of the rice-field which they devour. 

There are large quantities of frogs in the rainj' 
season, but they are not injurious. Tlip coast 
abounds in fiah of the same deecriptiou as found at 
the (Jajie Venliift. Ijiiro;e t|iijiritjtiea of amber are 
also collBcted oa the sea-beach. 
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There are among the negroes some very good 
carpenters, emithB, and potters. Their work is 
in geiieml strong, but rough; tlie principal work 
of the former is iu shaping carioes out of the trunta 
of trees, ^vith an ase or adze, 

" The inhabitants of the towns have some slaves, 
who work as carpenters or calkers. Some young 
Grnimetea were sent to the inaiine arsenal at Lisbon 
to learn different trades, but they all died on tlieir 
return voyage home. 

Bricklayers and tailors have of late bceu intro- 
duced into Cachen- Numbers of the negroes 
manufacture coarse mats and baskets, called cofos, 
which are much in demaad. The Mandingoea tan 
and prepare Morocco leather, which they manufac- 
tur*! into various articles. 

The most recent returns of the commerce of 
Bissfto, to which we can at present refer, are those 
for the first quarter of the year 1853. From these 
we find that the value of the imports conveyed in 
Spanbh^ Portuguese (colonial), French, and English 
ships was 1264/. ; while the exports amounted to 
3571/, It is to be observed, however, that in the 
parte of Portuguese Guinea all the trade being of 
pennutation, the valuta of imports must approxi- 
mate to that of exports more than appears from the 
above 8tateiiient; for, in the first place, the imports 
were Talued at a very low price by the Custom 
Houses, HO that the real value must be considered 
as three times the amount at-ated^ and, in the sc- 
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cond plfloe^ the mercliants of Bissao and Gachen 

having always in store goods sent to them by the. 
mercantile houses of Gambia and Gorec (of whom 
they are the agents in Portuguese Guinea), the shipa 
arrive at the end of every quarter to take the charge 
of their goods brought in the preceding one. For 
this reason the value of the imports and exports 
for a whole year cannot be inferred with any ac- 
curacy from that of a single quarter. 

The annual exportations of Cachen and Zinqui- 
chor respectively are not less than, for the former, 
13,333/.; and for the latter, 10,000^ There 
are about thirty or more English and French 
sloops, wbicli tmde between Goree and the 
Gambia, and which generally make two or three 
regular voyages yearly. 
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It waa at daybreak when we discovered the 
lofty range which gives its name to this British 
colony, called by the English Sierra Leone, which 
is situated in 8" 30' N. lat., and 13= 18' W, long,, 
from Greenwich- 

The name Sierra Leone, or lion's chain of 
mountains — as Serra in Portuguese, and Sierra in 
Spanish, both mean a saw^-waa originally given 
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to tliia place in consequence of the serratfd^ or iti- 
dentedj appearance of the raountainpj when first 
seen on appmachirg the mainland from the 
sea. 

The name of Lt'on, or Leone (lions), is sup- 
posed to have been given in consequence of the 
large number of those monarchs of the foreat 
roaming about when the place was first visited ; 
or, as aonie suppose, in consequence of the foreat 
storms experienced here, during which the loud 
reverberation of the peals of thunder, as it rings 
through the mountains, resemblea in some degree 
the roaring of the lion. The former liypotheais 
no doubt is the correct one. The early inhabi- 
tants of this country called it "Ponuirong." 

Aa we approat^hed the land, we coidd only see 
in the distance what o]ipeared to be clouds; but 
the experienced seairien informed us that these 
were tfffe mountains of Sierra Leone, which, Ba 
we approached, bpcarnc more diatnR^t in their 
outlines, presenting a sublime picture, which none 
but those who have for some time l)eheld nothing 
but the inonotonoiifl level of the mighty deep can 
duly appreciate. As we neared the TUMiilandj we 
could distinctly observe the beautiful verdure and 
green foIiHgc peculiar to trnpit-nl climates, reaching 
from the base apparently to the summit of those 
lofty mountains, which rise several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The climate is so unhealthy to Europeans and 
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white meii In general, that it haa, not raisappro- 
priately, been termed "The white man a grave," 
Notwithstanding this, and the improssion naturally 
engendered by it, I roiifes-s tlmt — whether the 
desire might be considered suicidal or heroic — I 
felt a degree of eagem€?ss to visit the place. No 
doubtj the reminiacence of former daya, when it 
WHS a Portuguese settlement, conduced in no small 
degree to excite this feeling — for it was discovered 
so early as 1447, by Alvaro Fenmndez, It was 
subsequently abandoned, ia conaequcnce of the un- 
healthinesa of the climate; and, Iwing bombarded 
by the French, waa brought to great straits. But 
my prinoipal anxiety was pei-sonally to witness the 
working of the system of freedom in a Britiah 
colony, which is looked upon ae the great empo- 
rium of emancipated AiiiraJis, and a city of reftige 
for the poor slaves enatj^hed from ihe fangs of those 
titbleas dealers in human flesh and blood, the 
African kidnappers. 1 say I felt a great desire to 
witness the workiug of the sj'stem with regard to 
these poor creatures, aa I was going, deputed by 
niy sovereign, to be a guardian of their rights, and 
to aid, by my feeble counsels — as Arbitrator to the 
British and Portuguese mixed Comtnissioii at Lo- 
anda — all measures calculated to cheek or suppress 
that iniquitous and diabolical system, the Afncan 
slave-trade. 

It is stated by Portuguese historians, that Alvaro 
Fernandez, nq>hew of Jofto Gon^alves, Captain of 
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Madeira, having discovered this part of the conti- 
nent, in 1446^ set sail with renewed enthiL-aiasm in 
1447; and having passed the Cape Verdes and 
the Cabo doa Maatros, entered a river supposed to 
be the Cace, where he captured a woman, and on 
hi3 return to the boat was wounded in the leg by 
a poisoned arrow. He extracted, as he euppoaed, 
the poison ; and, although wounded, prosecuted hia 
voyage until he arrived at a sandy point in the 
direction of a large bay, about 330 miles from 
Cape Verde, supposed to be Fuma de Santa Anna, 
about eight miles south of Sierrii Leone ; but feel- 
ing in pain from his wound, he returned home to 
Portugal, and was rewarded with the giil of 200 
doubJas^ ancient Portuguese coin — 100 from the 
Infante D. Henrique, and 100 from the lu&nte D, 
Pedro, who was then the regent of the king- 
dom . 

[ searched particularly for any vestiges of the 
famous Castle of Mitombo, built at the port, and 
mentioned by Pimentel in his writings ; but my re- 
searches were unsuccessfuL 

After entering the river, or Bay of Sagrin, tlie 
channel continues to within about one mile from 
the shore on the north. Beyond this there are 
ahoflla up to where what may be called the true 
north bank of the river rises from the water. The 
south aide is bordered with very high trees down to 
the water, which gives it a vei'y romantic appear- 
ance ; and, to add to the beauty of the scenery. 
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here and there are to be seen the huts of the libe- 
rated AtHcana, together with some more eubstantial 
cottages, built in the European style, all eurrounded 
by various tropical productions. 

We were soon visited by a canoe, rowed by two 
Kroomen in a half-iiaktd state. They belonged to a 
nation of frte blacks, nlmoat all of whom are sea- 
men. Their liome is at Krootown, from wJ^ence 
they derive their name, which U a suburb of Free- 
town. They are the descendants of a people called 
the Sistres Kroo, who inhabited a territory situated 
in 4° 50' N. lat, and fl" 48' W. long., between the 
Cape Meaurdo and Cape Palmas. In the canoe 
was a man dressed in whirl, ti'ouserSj white jacket., 
straw-hatj and shooe. I was informed that he was 
" The Rev_ Pilot/' which was subsequently ex- 
plained to mean that he followed the twofold pro- 
fession of priest and pilot, being, in this double 
capacity^ a gui<^le both spiritual and temporal Had 
we been entering the haven of eternal rest we no 
doubt would have been glad of his spiritual advice 
and direction ; hut on the present occaaon we 
availed ourselves of his teirestial, or, 1 should rather 
say, aquatic, functions of pilot, to guide us into the 
haven ^' where we would be.'' Notwithstfini^ng 
this consideration, perhaps the union of the two 
offices was well suited for the guiilance of Eiu-o* 
peana first entering the *^ white man's gi^ve.** 

\Vlien our Rei'. pilot came on board, I was in the 
act of requesting from him aome information as to 
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what hotel I could resort to, when we were int«r- 
nipt<?d. by the vociieratioiiH of u number of females, 
who had alao boarded the Btcaincrj mid who, in 
broken English^ re<jtiest.eil the passeiigerH to read 
some documents which they were exhibiting for 
our enHghtenmeiit and edifienttaii, Tfiey reminded 
their hearers of tliosc worshiiiperB of Baal who 
expected to be heard for th^-if loud speaking, or of 
the vain repetitions of the Phariacca, who expected 
to be heard for tlieir mueh speaking. It was some 
time beibre I could ucderstand this display of 
tongues, which was in eveiy way worthy of Bjibel. 
length I made out that they were laundresses, 
that the documents they exhibited were nothing 
more or less than recommendations received from 
various eaptains and commanders of vessels^ as to 
their efficiency and honesty in their calling. 

After making our arrangements with these sable 
ladies^ who undertook to do for us what we could 
not do for them, namely, to wash lis white, I ac- 
companied the captain on a viait to the governor, 
and also to tlie Brazilian consul, to eolieit aasiatance 
in facilitating tbtj coalings watering, and provision- 
ing of our vessel 

On our ftTTival at the quay, near to which I saw 
what I believed to be the commissariat stores, the 
custom-house, coal-magazine, &c, I was much 
pleased at beholding, for the first time, some of the 
black West-Indian regiment on guard, dressetl in 
red coata and accoutrements complete. 
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Tlie heat^ oven at thiB hour (9 A.M.), was re- 
cessive. The tlietinoiner^r, aa I was informed 
(having twice vieited Sierra Leone), generally 
averages from 80° to 90"; mdced, 1 have found 
other tropieul climates I have '^■iaited much hotter. 
We were very desirous of obtniiting some horses or 
vehicles to cairy us tx> the govenior'a residence, 
which is situated on what may be termed the lower 
hill; and above which^ higher up on the Tower 
Hill, are the biirracks for the ganison. Our 
principal object in desiring some conveyance was 
to avoid the burning exhalations of the long, 
Bandy streets, up which we should have to toil 
in our a])proacb to the residence of the governor. 
As we proceeded^ we accosted an intelligent -look- 
ing black man, dressed in a kind of livery or 
uniform^ a blue coat and red colkr, and bearing 
a cane in his hand. We requested him to inform 
us where we could be accoraraodat^^'d with some 
description of locomotiva He informed us he 
was a policeman, and that it wa^ in his power to 
obtain for us a couple of hoTBCs. Whilst he was 
away, we i*einained standing at the corner of a 
large building with a square tower, and sur- 
rounded bv an iron railing. It was ihe Anglican 
cathedral of St- Gcot^ and the only one 1 met 
with on all tlie western coast of Ainea. Having 
Waited some time, and contemplated the various 
black figures passing and repassing, and h»teiied 
to the various descriptions of lirgo used by each, 
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mornlisdnD;, also^ upon Tvtflrt we saw and heard, 
we were at leii^h relieved by the fljiproaeh of our 
aable friend, the policeman, with the two horses* 
which, we were subsequently told, belonged to, , 
and were kindly lent to us by, the respectable i' 
Don Adnlfo GuiUtimar du Arapron, now Consul- 
general of Portugal at Sierra Leone. We now 
proceeded towards our first destination, the Go- 
vernment-house on the hill. On our way we , 
obBerved that the cethedral was situated la the | 
best and most respectable district of the town, 
looking towards the port in the ftont, and having 
the hills in the background. On one side was a 
large field, partly laid out in garden-ground, and 
some cottages helouging to poor people ; and, on 
the right-hand side, Ki'ootown, Soldiers' Town, 
&c. Amidst this populous district rises up an 
elegant edifice, called Chriata Church, belonging 
to the Protestant mission ; as also a chapel of the 
Wealeyan society, which, as I was inlbrmed, pos- 
sessed also at the port a school-house, called \ 
" King Toms," the arrangements of which were 
excellent. My informant was the Rev. Thomas 
Devereux, an Irish Catholic clergjTnan, who had 
visited the colony for the purpose of seeing how 
it was conducted. Aa we rode along the red, 
sandy streets, the turf and Bahama grass, neatly 
kept, on both sidea of the earriage-road, and th4^M 
white-washed cottages, had a vory pleasing ap-^ 
peai-ance. There were also some very neat ai 
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comfortable-looking houpMs ; but what parricularly 
attracted our attention was the residence of the 
United States Consul, Mr. RitchiL', with the 
American flag graceiully wa^^Dg in the breeze; 
also the splendid mansion of Mr, De Guillemar, 
of whom honourable moJition has been already 
made ; and another building, with a flag beai'- 
ing the in^gnia of trecmaeoniy. Aa we pro- 
ceeded we markt-d with interest the busy scene, 
and viewed with pleasure the numerous shopa 
and warehouses, well supplied with all descrip- 
tiona of merchandise, the property of black men, 
whose clerks and shopmen were in attendance ; 
and we said, "Here is another potent argument 
against the degi'ading and demoralizing slave- 
trade ; the industry and, in many case&^ opulence 
of these black traders fully demonstrate that they 
pc)3se.s3 all tlie natural i|Ualities ix^fjnisib* to raise 
them in the scale cf society." 

At length we arrived at Government-house- 
The approach is along a pleasant, ^reen, shady 
walk. Aa we drew near to the mausion, we saw 
acme of the black soldiers on guard, in the same. 
uniform as those we had observed on the quay. 
We were soon introduced to his Excellency the 
Governor, and found him to be a kind gentleman. 
We understood that he had been resident at Sierra 
Leone for a considerable time, ha\'ing form&rly 
acted in the capacity of colonial aet-retary. Having 
exchanged compliments, and rauveyed those of 
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the Bishop of Angola to hU ExcellL^ney, we with- 
drew. 

Oil returnmg to tlii? qimy, I met with a young 
gentleman, who introduced himself hj flfcatiug that 
te was Re^trar to the Mixed Commissions estab- 
lished at Sierra Leone, for the trial of ve^^ls 
captTired as employed in the slave-trade ; and that, 

mng learned that an otEcer of a ^^imilar court 
on his way to Angola in the steamer, ho had 
been on board, and had just returned from the 
ship, on lenmlng that the object of hia search waa 
on *ihore, and nowrequcsh^d from me (he favour of 
informing him where he could meet the Portu- 
guese arbitrTitor. When I informed Iiim that I 
was the person he was seeking, he very politely 
invited me to his house, I apologi2ed for 
not accepting his kind offer, having before 
arranged with un esteemed nud learned friend, 
who was my companion on the voyage, to stop 
during our temporary stay at a lodging obtained 
for uB through our friend the Rev, pilot. Mr. 
Weston — for that was my polite friend'a name — 
then kindly in'^nt^d me to dine with him^ an offer 
which I thankfully accepted. This kind gentle- 
man waA fioon afterwards appointed Arbitrator 
to the Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone — an 
appointment which, I was happy to leam, was 
soon afteiwards confirmed by hia government. 

1 had detenniriedj during my sliorL stay, (o 
inspect the various public dcpaitmonte, and my 
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first visil was naturally to the large buikling ap- 
pointed for flic ac€Ominoclation of lil>eraf.ed Afiioans, 
I am happy to Kiy tliat it appeared to me to be 
kept in the host order, Tlicre are pjctt^nsive dor-* 
niitories> capable of aceoniniodating a great num- 
ber. One was set apart for the males ; another 
for the females ; one for children, and one for 
women nursing babies. I visited the extensive 
stores, magaeinesj [^aiitrice, kitehens, &q. ; aa also 
the school belonging to this e3tabli?*liineTit, and 
foimd that eviiryT>'herc the utmost attention was 
bestowed on the promodon of the health and 
comfort of the inmates, among whom, indeed, 
pood order and Lappint^s wewned to prevail- 
How did their present position contrast with the 
destiny intended for them ! — although the slave- 
dealer endeavours to irapreaa on the minda of 
the poor captives that if they fall into the hands 
of the* white man on board the cruisers they vrill 
bring them into the worst state of slavery, and 
in some instances that they will eat them 1 In 
eonfirmatioa of what he assertfi, the slave-dealer 
points to the lilaek soldien*, whom he describes as 
the white man's slaves ; and also to some degraded 
wretehes who, deba-serl by dnrnkcnnewi, laziness, 
and licentiousness, occupy rude huts, and who^ he 
asserts, are left to starve. He also points to those 
who have been transported to Fernando Po; but 
it re(|uires but little common sense to detect the 
fallacy of such arguments, and that they are only 
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brought forward to aii&wer hia own selfish ends, and 
to make t,he poor captive hug hifl cliainB. 

The liberal!^ Africans drned on subBtaniial food 
from off cleiin tin plates and dishes. Tln^ day I 
called their dinner waa fish and rii^e, with millet, 
maudioca, and inliaine, seasoned with pahn-oil and 
aaucea, 

111 the yard a gyniniLsium was erected for their 
amuaement, Tiiey have a hirge garden, planted 
with sliady trees, and a very large basin or bath, 
into which the water from the river is introduced,, 
and where tlity can batho and wash without any 
fear of the sharks or other dangerous animals. 

There were at the time of n\y visit 400 liberated 
Africans in the establishment ; and I was informed 
that since its formation, on the suppression of the 
slave-trader 40,000 had at different times been ac- 
commodated. Numbers of the people, ad I learned, 
had been taken from places bordering on our Por- 
tuguese Bcttlemeiite, and some even from our colo- 
nies. I conversed with some of them, but found 
their knowledge of the language very imperfect. 
They were informed of the position I was to occupy 
at Angola, and they seemed pleased that their 
felhw-anmtryman should be the black man^s friend. 
The brief and simple tale of their capture and con- 
sequent sufferings was very touching. 

One of them had been at Sierra Leone for some 
years, and had acquired some property- He had 
received some education, and, as lie informed me, 
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had ako been resident iJi England for two yojxPB. 
He first came from a country opposite Corisco Is* 
land, wJiere the Portufrnese had a faelory, the 
original name of whieh was Cape Lopo (.ion9alvefl, 
biit which is set down in the English maps ns Cape 
Lopez, a similar error being conimitt-ed in respect 
to various plaees along the coast. The man 
claimed me as n roiintryrnanj and was veiy kind 
and attentive. He came one day to invite ine to 
his place in the country. I accepted the invitiition, 
although not without some mi?^^Yin;i[9 that I might, 
in my journey, meet with the same disagR-eable 
companion, as did the disobedient prophet, or that 
perailventurp 1 might be expost^d to the influence 
of some malaria which might interfere with my 
Tisit to Loan da ; hut, after all, these idea* were 
only like the groundless fears of one of old, who 
ejtclaimedj " There is a lion in the way>" Prompt<?d 
therefore by etrong curiositj', I set out under the 
guidance of my liable friend. Oar road lay to 
the left of Tower Hill barracks. W*' passed the 
place called Gibraltar, and Furra Bay, where some 
Mahomedans reside. We pa.^acd a neat church at 
Kisaey Road, besides some chapels, one of which 
my cC2trttry7iian informed me belonged to the Catho- 
lics, although I muHt confess that it had little 
pretensions to ecclcsiflstical architecture. 

The most beuutifiil Imilding I liaw was the resi" 
dence or palace of the Bishop of the Erglish 
Ohurch at Furra Ray, The grounds surrounding 
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it are well laid out, and planted with a number of 
palm and othor trees ; and altogether it has a y* 
piclurearjue appearance. I was informed hj m^ 
guide that tht' Bishop had a number of youths r< 
siding thtre, whom he waa instructing for the' 
purpose of forming a native rainiatryj and that, 
already aome had been ordained and sent bb 
sionaries to their countrymen in the interior- 

From !l11 I )^aw and heard while at Sierrii Leone, 
I cnmc to the conclusion that the Prott-stant 
ClmTCh has, with a most praiseworthy zeal, done all 
that human ingenuity could suggest for the ameli< 
ration of the temporal, and for the promotion 
the flpiritual^ condition of the liberated AiHcans. 

The tale of woe which I have been told by man' 
respcctiTig the Btate in which some of theae po" 
creatures were found, when liberated from thei 
priaon-bolda, is sufficient to harrow up the feelings 
of any pereon laying claim to humanity. Th< 
subject has so often been exposed, that it is unm 
cesfiary now to enter into detail j suffice it to 
that the greatest barbarity is practised, by cram- 
ming them together in the holds of vessels, so as 
to enable the speculators to pack the Iiirgest quan- 
tity of human merchandise into the Bmalleat pos- 
sible compass. 

When captured in slave vessels, they are 
general in a state of nudity, often in a halt-atarv* 
state from the want of proper nourishment, aiu 
with a scanty supply of water How vastly dif? 
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fercrit from the TUHiiner in which the humeiie and 
poindiir govenioT" of tliis i^olcny (Cape of Good 
Hope), Sir G<-'orge Grey, lately shipped some 
hoisea from here to the seat of wm- in the 

Before the captives are embarke^tl, they have to 
travel in large companies from the interior, or from 
a distant purt of the const to the skvt mint — yoked 
together mth a long chain, to which they are fas- 
tened in two rowa, one at each side. I was going 
to say, not unlike the manner fermera of this 
colony yoke their oxen — with this exception, that 
whilst the irek-tow of the latter is composed of hides 
of animals, the bond of union between the slaves ia 
composed of iron. When first met by the English 
cruisers, and liberated from tbeir dark and narrow 
dungeon, they appeaj- half dead and stupid tliroiigli 
eontinual want and confinement. 

When the remnant of those first shipped are 
landed at Sierra Leone, those who arc the greatest 
objects of comnustiration, from their exhau.^ted 
state, are sent to the hospital at lussey, the boys 
lo a normal school at that place, and the girls to a 
school at Charlotte, founded, 1 think, by a respect- 
able female called Anna Ivilhom, belonging to the 
Society of Friends in England. 

The face of the distant Lion Mountains in the 
bockground was covered with dense gi'oves of trees, 
wbicli would load one to sup]ja^e that they would 
form eligible lodgings for King Leo. The trees, 1 
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waa infoniied, ahouiided with every deaoription 
monkeys, aiid other wild animals. The boae of t 
moiiiirnina asaiiint*d a cjuite different ajijx^Aranu 
being covered with the banyan, pahii, mango, and 
other intertropifal trees and plants. Tlie ground 
ai)[»ear3 capable of high cultivation; but there 
seems to be an ineradicable perauaj^ion in the min 
of the people, that it is beneath the dignity of man 
to engage in agiieidtural work, Uiat being, in 
their opinion, the Icgilbnate duty of women and 
slaves. Tliey are, however, very fond of trade 
its various department. 

In Freetown there ia a large in arlcet, well stoelt 
with commodities of »uch a varied description as to 
prove much in favour of the greiit increase of 
civilization, and the consequent wants created 
thereby. There wei'e also a great number 
itinerant venders, traversing the town at 
points, with various commodities, especially ediblesi 
Throughout the street, L heard everywhere the cries 
of the women veudiog foo-foo, or yams mash 
agiddy, or maize gruel, khola-nuta, pejiers, &c. 

Many of the natives trade in gold dust, ivory, 
gum, and varioua other ai-tieles brought from 
the interior, aa thia is tlie great emporium, not only 
for native, but also European produce. 

We proceeded on our way through thickly- 
wooded landj which, I was informed, was infested 
with numbers of repdles, especially poisonous 
serpents Xature seems here to smile, although I 
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beKeve the pei'iiicious uiiasma arising from the 
Btagnant pools on the low grounda of Bolania, on 
the opposite side of the river, often gives the deadly 
kisd of detirth. 

The condition on which I accepted the invitation 
of my coloured fE-iciid was that he should guide me 
to the various places of interest within a rea^ooable 
distance from our rout^ along tbia peiiinsida, which 
extends for about twenty-five milefl from east to 
west, and ten miles broad from north to souths 
containing, according to computation, about 
55,000 inhabitants, of whom ^^000 reside at Free- 
town, the white ]>opiilation of the colony being 
scarcely lOO, As we ambled along, the beautiful 
cotton-tree, with its rich foliage, was on one side 
of the way, and on the other the pahu-tree, with 
its large leaves bending down, affording a delight- 
ful shade for the weary traveller from the burning 
Taya of the sun. 

le summit of the lion Mountains was sup- 
by some to be beyond the reach of those 
shafts of death which sometimes here fly iast and 
thiek, I was informed that, sometime sineei a 
young man — I think his name was John Hooke, 
Brazilhm consul — hod retired thither, in hopes of 
avoiding the baleful influence of disease; but, 
»la£ I how futile are all human hopes and pur- 
poses — he, too, became a victim, and now lies in 
the white man's grave. 

We now continuetl our journey to Wellington 
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and Kiesey; the former pluce b eight miles from 
Freetown^ at the foot of the mountains, and ai a 
short, distance from the river. With the exception 
of the chur*^heB, the sehook, the clerg^inan'B resi- 
dence, and onn or tvb'o othtT buildings the appear-*! 
ancc of the place did no ^vc'Ht, honour to the heroic' 
name hy "which it was called- 

On our return to town from the ie*iideiice of my] 
sahle fi-ipnd, we passed through the cemetery 
KiBsej'. It occupies a mo&t conspieuous jjosition,; 
being elevated, and having a plaisniit green apj^ar^ 
ance. I inquu'cd of my eonipaiiion what place' 
it was? With apparent emotion he informed me 
it waa the last resting-place of thoac who sacrificed 
their lives for the sake of the poor liberated Afrieai 
By tlds I understood him to mean that it was the 
burial-place of those nijssionarit^ who had died 
liere vvliile endeavouring to impatt instruction ttf^ 
these sable sons of Ham ; and it mui^t be admittt 
that, widely as we may differ in religion (as I ai 
a Catholic), all must unite in honouring the memory 
of thoBc who leave their fatherland, their ]jareiita, 
and their dearest relatives and friends, and, tanking 
their lives in their hands, brave the pestilential ail 
of Western Africa, from a sincere lore of the 
spiritual welfare of the despised, neglected, andh 
ignorant children of this far-distant land. 

Having left the cemetery, we proceeded to tht 
town of Kissey, as I expressed a desire to visit the 
normal echooL The locality is well chosen. The 
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church, built of freestone, ia avery pretty building; 
and its hospital, erected on an eminence at some 
distance, has a inoHt majestic a[»|>earaiice. Near 
the banks of tlie i-iver there is another snmll hospital 
for Ii]nB,tic«. The land, *ia we proceeded towiirda 
town, was Btony, and in geaeral it hud a very 
barren appeai-ance, and was very litde under culti- 
vation. Iiwleed, it appeared as if the impresfiion 
was ujiivei-sal amongst th<^ " bhiek loi-d& of crea- 
tion," that digging and delving were only fit for 
" women and slaves," Notwithstanding the prefer- 
ence in general ^ven by these pcoplo to mereuntile 
affiurs, they cultivate a quantity of inalxe, Inhanie, 
roandioca {which is manufactured into bread by the 
people), red pepper, iinxjwroot, mid ginger. In 
1851 were produced about 50O tons of ginger. The 
colony also supplies teak-wood, palm-oil, gum copal, 
Bome coffee ; and, in 18o2, as J was infonned, the 
cotton exported amounted to nesu'ly 10,000llw. 

! thought that, if tbe cotton and coffee plants 
were estendvely cultivated here^ ^^ would be found 
a most lucrative speculation ; and woidd, iu some 
degree, aid the efforts of philanthropbts in Europe, 
by assisting to supply the home market, and thus 
lessen the deioond for the staple raised by slave 
labour. *^ Knowledge," aaid the wbe man, " puffeth 
up," The truth of this I witnessed in fiome 
instances, of learned men who had been taught to 
read and wrire, and who therefore prefer trading to 
agriculture or field labour of any kind. 
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From Eissey we turned ofF in another Erection, 
towards Cape Shilling, which is the most sDuthern 
point of Sierra Leone. Oifpoaito to this lies, 
near &a I could judge hj mj eye, about six 
seven miles distant, the Banana Islands, which I' 
waa informed nere prin^^ipally inhabhed by tee^ 
totollers^ who would niDt allow spirits to be sold ii 
either of their two villages. Kent is the name ofi 
&e Tillage at Cape Shilling. It is an agreeabl 
place; a church and clergj-man's house are at 
present in course of erection. My companion in- 
formed me that this place is c-onsidered the nia^tl 
healthy of all the localities at Sierra Leone, forJ 
which reason he had selected for his residence m 
village at about one and a hali" hour's journey^ called 
Lako-towa As far m I could fona any judg- 
ment, from a hasty consideration of the suhjecl 
I should think that ray black friend has drawn 
wrong conclusion, in supposing that the locality 
b a moat healthy one^ as appearances are de- 
cidedly very much against it ; and against Tumbo 
alsOj as the land in the unmediate vicinity, and ex- 
tending northwards to Waterloo, near the base ofi 
the mountains, is filled vntiv stagnant pools, an< 
with dense forests of wood, infested with wild beasi 
On the whole, Loko-towa presented to my nun* 
quite a different aspect to those towns inhabited b' 
the liberated Africans — the residents being princi-, 
pally composed of natives, who have obtained 
mission to locate here, with liberty to act as if inj 
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their own eountry of Landoro. They complained 
much, however, of being troubled by predatory in- 
cursions froio their neighbours, the Timnes, whose 
residence, together with that of the Mende, can be 
plainly aeeii from tht top of some of the high hilla 
of the colony- Their houses (so-called) have a 
black ftppeai^ncG^ ore buUt of mud secured 
with osier work (wattle and daub), with a roof 
formed of the branches of trees, something aft^r 
the shape of a tent, and descending outside to 
within about two feet from the ground. These 
dwelling-houses are erected without any regard to 
architectural design, and are iu very deed of a non- 
descript character, A mat is suspended before the 
doorway, through which the smoke makes its egress, 
and cold and wind mate their ingress. There 
appears to be fl great contrast between the cottages 
in this part of the colony and others I have seen ; 
notwithstanding^ there le room for improvement in 
aU. 

On our way we stopped at a small farmhouse, 
near to an estensive cane plantation ; and being 
very thirsty from the intense heat, I requested a 
drink of milk, as I had seen around a number of 
goats of a small ase, and principally white. A 

LMandingo informed me that this place was the pro- 
perty of a young mulatto lady, wife of the Queen's 
Advocate. I thought how strange that this should 
be the third time since my anival that I was in- 
debted to the kind hospitality of this lady; for 
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havingj in compaoy with a Portuguese^ cal]*?d on 
the postmaster tor a package^ he kindly gave me 
prL'sent of newspaper^ and further invited me an< 
my Portuguese friend to spend the evening at a"" 
friend's hojse, an invitation which we thankfully 
accepted. 

We found a beautiful pavilion in the centre of^ 
a lovely garden, handsomely decomted, and ele- 
^ntly famished with the ^ifreatest taste^ ^^^ in the^ 
most recent fashion. The elegant and accom- 
plished hosted was no other than the wife of thai 
Queen's Advocate, whose amiabilitj', politeness, and 
good breeding evinced an education of no ordi-i 
nary standard. She played on the piano, and san^ 
exquisitely some English, French, and Itjilian airs, 
Altogetht^r 1 confess I was taken by euq^rise, nol 
expecting to enjoy with such delight an Atricaal 
soiT^^. To this lady, therefore, the postmaster, 
Major O'Connor, Mr. Weston, and the doctor ofj 
the lailitary hospital, I ieel indfbt*?d, and shall ev 
retain a grateful reniembrance of thoir khid en-| 
de&voura to impart pleasure to the wayi'arinj 
stranger. 

At t!ie above-mentioned xoiree T met a Colonel 
in the Britisii army, who informed me that ho ha* 
travelled as far into tlie interior of Afritai as Tini'^ 
buctoo, and had viaited the Niger, &c.; that ho 
had published bia travels, and was preparing foP 
the press another work, descriptive of a very in- 
teresting excursion which he had made. 1 much 
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regret that ray imperfect knowledge of the English 
language at the time loakea me noiv unable to 
record even bis name. 

But to proceed aft^r this digreaaion. My noble 
friend and I* hiiving refreshed ourselves at the 
fann of" the aforesaid litdv, proceeded on our jour- 
ney. The sun had for some time gone down, when 
we arrived at a sort of palisnde, having » larg«^ 
gate leading into an extensive yard. A wooden 
staircase led up to a verandah, erected in front of 
ft very neat and comfortable cottage, or country 
residence. Thefumitun^ however, was verv phiin 
— being manufaeturtjd of cane, and covered with 
the alciDs of beaist^ and on the floor wei^ spread 
other bt^autiful skins of a large size. A dciJ table 
was cov<'red with a large red shawl, on which 
stood a number of bottles, filled with various 
liquorSj and a numlier of glasses. My companion 
gave full proof of hia freedom of will and action, 
by the manaer in which he discussed the delicious 
liquids before him. The bottles, ifec.j ha\'ing been 
removed, the ladies made their appearance, when I 
was introduced to thera. They were dressed m a 
European African style, which savoured a good 
deal of the ridiculous. When conversation com- 
menced, it was not difficidt to discover that they 
had been a long time irom the boiir ding-school, 
and that it wufi not long since theyhjid been cman- 
dpatcd from their first mnstcrs; they were evi- 
dently willing to relinquish their freedom, by en- 
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tenrg the state of ailken bondiigo whenever oppoi 
tunity ahould eerve- 

The semi-hrtrharous supper being endefl, am 
feeling fatigued, I look the earliest opportunity 
withdrawing fmrn the company of Ihefitir se^; 
seek refuge in ohlivion, I therefore bade good-^ 
uightj and withdrew to &. small neat rooTn, where 
was a cane bed with two large cushionan There 
was but one linen shet*t, ealieo being usually iised^ 
in Africa, as it is considered best for absorbing the 
perspiration J and preventing colds, Ovei* the 
sheets was a coverlet, in the shape of an omi 
raented mat. I soon laid me down to take r&-\ 
frtshing sUep; but, alas! 1 was wofidly di9a|>-" 
pointed, for scarcely had my light been extin- 
guished ere those musical phlebotomists, called 
TnosquitoeSf accompanied by a few battalions of 
small lizards, intruded their company, and sere* 
naded me all night, ever and anon drinkhig 
my ill-health in libations of my own blood. The 
watchman never looked out with more anxiety for 
the morning than I did, I would ghidly have 
withdrawn from the unequal contest^ but alas ! I 
had been deprived by booti* of the means of escape ; 
so there I had to lie, sigh, and endure until towards 
dawn, when my tormentors were gorged, and had' 
gone to rest Wearied by loiig endurance, I was 
about to sink into soft shimljer, when I was aroused 
by the cruel kindness of a Mandingo, who came in 
with the customary cup of coffee. This gave the' 
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coup de grac^ to hU my hopes of sleep. I therefore 
retjueated him to bring my boots, and felt like a 
liber&Ted African, when, ha^'ing escaped from my 
feirmentora, 1 stepped into the open air, 

I improved the time by examining ibis village 
of emancipated slaves. The streetd are wide and 
airy, with a row of neat cottages and huts on each 
side, that look very clean. They ore detached, 
each having a small garden planted with trees, 
forming a most agreeable shade, and stocked with 
vegetables, i&c. In the centre of a large place 
stands the church, and opposite to it the school. I 
had no opportunity of seeing the children, but met 
a black priesti who kindly informed me that there 
were forty-three scholars in the schooL He aaid 
that if I would but wait until Sunday I should 
then have the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
them, and that I should be delighted with their 
vocal performances* He entertained me further 
by relating various anecdotes connected with liis 
countrymen ; one in particular I beg to record, so 
fax as I can remember the partii^nlars. 

One of his countrymen, having been rescued 
from the hold of a slave-ship, was brought to Sierra 
Leone, where he was inatructed in Christianity, and, 
exhibiting some talent, waa taken particular care 
of. Being studious, he advanced so far id the 
knowledge of Chri^stiauity that he was ordained 
to the ministry, and sent as a missionary' to Aku, 
his native place, where he was instrumental in 
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converting his own mother; and after he had foi 
somii time preached the GtJSjjfl to hia countrymen, 
most of thtifli embraced Christianity, If what he 
told me IB true, it is a powerful argument ii 
favour of emaDcipating the slave. 

Having returned to " mine host," a hr**aki 
fo6t of tea wa3 served up, with the usual accom* 
paninientA of milk and eggs, which is indeed 
luxury to seafarers. ^Vfter the removal of tha 
cups, dishes of mandioea and inharae were iBtro*; 
duccd} as a substitute for bread. The inbame isp 
in ray opinion^ superior in flavour to mandioca, 
bat both are disagreeable j some which were boUe4j 
I considered had luuub of the flavour of the sw*!< 
potatoes 1 had eaten in Madeira. The ladies, 
pressed upon my acceptance something in th^. 
shape of balls, not xinlike dumplings, but which 
they informed me were composed of patm oil aud 
fish, aa also fufu — the latter being, as I was subse- 
quently informed^ m audi oca grated down ami 
boiled. 

After breakfast we continued our excnrsion-l 
Our first \'isit was to Waterloo, where we saw th< 
best cultivated grounds of any I had yet met witl 
at Sierra Leont?. There is an English \A^T^ymA\ 
resident there, who does all that in him lies to 
promote the cultivation ofmhid and soul, nlthoug] 
fis at Loko-lown, Tumbo, and other places, thi 
majority of the inhabitants sire ignnmnt of Chi 
tianity, and unable to comprehend the moti^ 
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which influences the missionury in eelcctiug for hia 
residence a place which has been ]>rDverbiully i^alled 
the difvil's den. It id said to have been the spot 
where formerly heathen ritea were perfomied and 
horrible sacrifices offered. 

Having left Wntei loo, we proceeded on our jour- 
nejT paasing various villages of liberated AfricaDs; 
and in less than four houi*s we arrived at HMstii]g9» 
where we halted. Aa I felt a little feverish — aaen- 
sation which seemed to increase at the idea that 1 
Bhould immediately be do^ed with calomel, which, 
as I was luformecl, was the practice at Sierra Leone 
— I aaked for some quinine, which waa obtained 
for me, as I wa3 afterwards informedj from a Wes- 
leyan ininiater who visited there, to Trhom ] felt 
grateful for his timely aid. 

Nest morning 1 waa all ritrht again, and went to 
hear a lecture, as I supposed, by a Protestant mis- 
aionary. I was at*tori:*hed to see anch a niimberof 
persons present, who attended the service on their 
way to their various avocations. They sang and 
prayed, after which the missionary proceeded with 
the servicf catech^^tieally, a«(kiiig the in various 
questions from the Bible ; and I confess I vtha 
a'^tonishcfl at llieir «;reat knowledge of the S-L'ri|i- 
tures. I only wish that their general conduct was 
more in unison with the divine precepts ; for I was 
informed that some of them were very ]»artial to 
their heathen customs, especijilly polygamy, and 
were in other respects immoral. It is true, man 
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may give instruction, but he cannot give grace ; it 
ja not, therefore, the fault of the teacherw that there 
are black sheep araong thwr flocks ; and I am sure, 
from all I heard, that those men who brave all the 
pestilential vapoura of this deadly climate, for the 
purpose of imparting spiritual instniction to the 
benighted heathen, deserve well of their fellow- 
men. Their elforta are sanctioned and aided by 
the Government. The influence of this united 
effort was plainly descemible in the '^ march of 
intellect " Amongst the Afilcana, I here met with 
what may not inaptly be termed "black gentlemen," 
who, with thdr families, are tolerably well educated 
— and several blat-k i-lergynien instructing their 
countrymen around; some others are gone into 
the interior for the same [>raiaeworthy [jurpow;. 
In fact, every means that humanity fan devise 
has been resorted to fur the amelioration of the 
poor liberated African— churches and ministers, 
schools and schoolmasters, Sunday-schools, il-c, 
&c., all forming a gigantic macluuery tending to 
raise them from darkness to light. 

I was informed that there were more than 4,000 
children, of both sexes, in daily attendance at the 
schools, independent of those at the bishop a semi- 
nary' at Furra Bay^ at the noniial school at Kisaey, 
and at the Female school at Charlotte ; and though 
J lament that they are not of ray own religion, I 
must confess I am happy that their reUgious in- 
struction has at least contributed to their civilization, 
wealth, end happiness. 
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There are also at Freetown two establiflhmenfs, 
one for boys, another for girla, where the wealthy 
mulattos and blacks obtain inr their children an 
education e^ual to that which they would receive 
at mary of the European seminaries. This is an 
additional cause of the rapid increase of civilization 
at Sierra Leone- Such are the advantages obtained 
at the libemted African's horae. 

Those who were- fii:st, by the benevolence of 
others, kindly received here, now offer an asylum 
to all their countrymen who are brought to tliiw 
colony under simibr circumstances ; and, with a 
most praiseworthy benevolence, the liberated 
Africnn, having received of their spiritual things, 
liberally contributes to the flupport of their ministers 
and schoolmasters. 

I was informed by my guide that Hastings was a 
miseion station. 

What pnrticiilarly struck me was the zeal, and I 
may say enlhusiaem, which was displayed by the 
coloured teachers for the purpose of enlightening 
their countrymen ; and their success would be more 
apparent if polygaujy could bi; suppressed amongst 
the people* Tiiat aysti^m appears, in my opinion, 
to be a great obstacle ; and one which^ I know from 
experience in the Portuguese settlements, militates 
against the most zealous efforts of the clergy to 
bring those who live under it to a knowletlge of 
Christianity, 

We proceeded along a pleasant broad road, to a 
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place (tlie name of whict T now forget), until we iir- 
rived at a disagreeably steep ascent, along a etr 
called Hog]iloolc, or Tlo^brook ; for T found that 
companion, in common with his countrymen, gen 
rally pronounced the L as R. 

Oup journey now led through a large plain, weU 
cultivated, and very fertile, In consequence of 
river running through it ; and, at length, we 
arrived at Charlottt?, where a si.hool is established 
for ^rls, who, 1 was informed, may remain there 
until ihey are marriageable. I wa.*^ furtherinforine^^ 
that many of them are sent to instruct the ignoraijH 
children of their rountrymen. Having witnessed 
Che happiness evinced by these girls, we nest pro- 
ceeded to view a large cataract, winch, howeverj la 
only seen to advantage in the rainy season. On 
my second visit I did see it to advantage^ as a large 
body of water was then flo;\ing down, causing 
most deafening noise. Leaviiig the waterfall to the 
left hand, we proceeded between the mountains, 
where somt? cattle were browsingj to a village called 
Eatburst, where we were again rested in a Btaall 
hut, in the centre of a large field, by the border of 
which the road passed. ^H 

1 now again felt another attack of fever, bu^ 
again the missionary was as a ministering angel to 
me ; for, on an application by my friend to hira at 
his residence on the opposite aide of the field, I 
received a specific, and was soon enabled not only 
to gratify my curiosity by viaiting the church 
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acbool, but also to acknowledge the benevolence of 
the rev, gentleman who had so kindly and so 
proinptly miniatored to my neceasitiea* He ap- 
peared to nie a very talented man, iLnd bis chief 
aim seemed to be to bring the heathen from dark- 
ness to light. ; and I was informed that his zeal was 
crowned with stgnftl success, he having been instru- 
mental in the conversion to hia religion of large 
numbcre; indeed, his patience and perseverance 
were most remarkable. 

Notwithstanding the prompt relief I had obtained 
from tiie attatJts of fever, it was conaidtired necea- 
aary for mo to return directly to town- Wc could 
therefore only paas through Gloucester. \\'hcn 
near to the church, I was compelled to leave my 
hoi'se, and enter into a carriage l>elo!iging to an 
officer, who waa also travelling on an escursioa 
to gratify his curioaty, and which had most oppor- 
tunely ajrived. 

Tlie surrounding mountain BCt?!iery was most de- 
lightful. AVe proceeded along a good road for 
some distance; and, having turat^d to the left, 
entered a deep vallevi through the centre ot which 
flows the stream Hogbrook; this we crossed sit a place 
called Regent, and in Ites than two hours arrived 
at tlie village of WUberforce, where my friend had 
a brother. Here I was advised to remain until I 
recovered my etrengthj as the dr waa good and thii 
situation healthy- Our journey had led ua through 
a narrow pass and bad road; but having once 
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atrivikt at tli*^ moujitaiii, on which tht; vill 
aituati'd, 1 was rcpuid for all my toil- Tlie pan 
ramie view is icost dt^lightful, ard I ugaui breatli 
the most relreahing zephyrs. On the western side 
lies the towu ; Leyond winch, in the distuuce, 
Been the mountains of Timnea and Mendes, betwc 
which aud the river are thts pools and marsh 
gi'ounda of Bulama^ which I consider, as before 
stated, to be one of the princii^al i^ouro^s of the 
insalubrity of the country, 

My friend uud hia brother made usp of va 
ai*gumcnta for the purpose of perauading me to re-| 
ni^u herti for at least a few daya. But nutwith 
standing that I felt unwell, as Freetown was only aa 
hour's ride from \Mlberforoe, I preferred to return 
to my lodgings, where I could avail myself of the 
advice of a clever Portuguese doctor^ who had 
accompanied us on our voyage. It wa^ however, 
with much regret, and with feelings of unbounded 
grutitude, that I left uiy coloured friend — feelings 
wliichj at this distance of lime, are still unimpaired, 
when 1 think of tht disinterested manner in which 
his kindness waw bestowedL I now say in 
sincerity, "May God inward him." 

Having descended the mountain^ I passed ov 
large bridge, built of atone; and, proceeding along 
a very pictureaque road, I at length arrived at the 
capital. 1 entered by a broad, loTig atreel^ whi 
I should !:all Mandingoes' Street, from the Irt, 
number of those intelligent negroes who d 
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there, and who appeared to me quite as civilized aj* 
the Bourrms, 

Having arrived at Freetown, I pmceeded to my 
lodging^ where I met a lady from Demerara, who 
had lately been at Paris, find who had e^'idently 
received an excellent education. She infonned me 
that my friends were verj^ uneasy at my protracted 
absence, and that there were several letters waiting 
my arrival. She introduced a young, pretty, and 
interesting mulatto lady, with whom she was walk- 
ing, and whom ] could claim as a countrywoman, 
as she was the daughter of a Portuguese, who was 
formerlj' a member of the British and Portngiiese 
Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone, She was 
familiar with the Poiliigueae and Mandingo lan- 
guages. I found also a note from the Bishoj* of 
Angola and Congo, informing me that it was his 
desire to come on shore, in consequence of not feel- 
ing very well, and in hopes that a visit to the land 
might conduce to the re-establishment of his health. 
I went immediately to the Brazilian consul, to 
consult with him respecting the means of convey- 
ance on shore, and teriporaty accommodation for 
my reverend friend ; and through the kind inter- 
position of the consul, 1 was enabled to obtain all 
that I required for the convenience and comfort of 
the bishop. 

Ab soon as I found myself disengaged, 1 again 
went out to see some portions of the town whidi I 
had not before visited. The eomniissariat, the 
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araeiiaJ, police-office, custom-houae, the ateamera 
coal fltonea, the governtnent provision and ammuni- 
tion stores — all appeared in raosl efficient or 
according to their rt'Spectirp di'partments. , 

In my round, having called on Mr. Weaton, I 
w*is enabled to inspect more closely the chambers 
of the Mixod Commiasion. It is a ^od building, 
having a large room set apart aa a court-room, with a 
separate office or cliambcr for each commissioner 
belonging to the respective nations. There is also 
an apartment for the lirchives, and a good library, 
which w under the care of the registrar, who baa 
a very comfortable euit of apartments for bis own 
accommodation. 

I was informed by the governor that there was a 
large quantity of Portuguese colonial corns, which 
had been obtained from the slavcra captured, and 
which might be made available to both natiu 
commercial tran actions, 

Aa far as I could ascertain, the legislative council 
was somewhat similarly orgtmizcd to that which 
was established at the Cape of Good Hope, pre- 
viously to the creation of the Legislative Council 
and Asi^embly, which now manages the afi'aira^£| 
the last named colonyn ^^M 

This Sierra Leone legislature, as I was informed, 
ie composed of the governor, chief justice, the 
bLshup. the Queen's advocHle, and the colonial 
secretary^ Jis ex-ojjido ifiemberB, asabted by two or 
three gentlemen; but whether el<dcl«d or appoiu 
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Pjy the governor, or by the crown, I am not 

aT\'are. Their power, I waa told, waa both legisla- 
tive and executive. 

The heads of the various public di^partraerts 
were the police uiagistmte, a government store- 
keeper, a sur\'eyor-gencral, a superintendent-gene- 
ral of public works, a L^oUector of cuatanis, and a 
colonial surgeon, from whom I received the moat 
marked attention ar his own residence. This 
gcDtleraan i\iso took me to see the military hospital 
under his auperintetidence, which was in the niOBt 
perfect order, evincing the usual care taken for the 
comfort of the British soldiers. 

On Sunday a lutnber of my fellow-pasaergera 
came od shore, and, although Catholics, resolved 
to hear service at the cathedral. This is a spacious 
edifice, pewed off on either side, ha\ing a wide 
passage in the centre. Near to the pulpit is a 
lar^e pew, for the accommodation of the Governor 
and his suit^. The soldiers sat on formSj and their 
officers on chain*, Perceiving that we were etran- 
gera Iroiu the Portuguese man-of-war, we were po- 
litely accommodated with comfortable S9at«. 1 
waa much pleased to hear the choii' of black youths, 
who executed their parts in a very creditable man- 
ner. The sermon was by a black priest, who de- 
livered himself with much fluency and evident 
learning. 

After service I was re(|ij€sted to introduce to the 
English officers the military gentlemen of our 
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comjiany, amongsf. whom were Major Cunha, pi 
ceediiig to Loauda to take eommaoJ of the re^ilar 
infantry battaliaii, Captain Feitj, Aidt-cie-camp to 
GenGPal Viscount Pinheiro, Govern or 'general 
Angtihi . 

We nest proceeded to inepec-t the varioua ccm 
taphw, erected in cominemoration of those who hi 
tome from afar to fall into the white jnan's grave. 

Next morning while nt IjreakfjLst, in comjmn^ 
with the biahop. Major Cunhu, and Ciiptain Feio» 
the servant announced the aniVHl i)f Honie En^ltFili 
officers, who came, they said, to present their eoi 
plinienta to our prelate, and again to setj their P< 
tuguese companions in arma, and their humble 
servant, the authur. When they withdi'ew we all 
felt reg["et at their short atay, ii3 their polite m; 
iiers iitnl aiiiiuble convercttitiuii were moat pleasLuj 

The following morning wc arrutiged to return 
ihe Icind viaii; and accordingly, at 11 A-M,, we pi 
ceeded to the Tower-hill harraekfl, ^^ifuated on tl 
summit of a high hill, which tjouimanda the loi 
below. We all enjoyed the visit. The aituatioti, 
shoidd think, is a healthy one^ and the coup d'ceii 
sublime. 

On our return to towD, the officers insisted 
providing ua \vith liorsea, a kindncda which 
appreciated tlie more on account of the ditticull 
and fatigue experienced in our ascent, the r< 
being formed of loose, red, sandy soil, without ai 
shelter except two or three trees near to the bi 
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racks, under whicrh we were glail to take refuge, to 
rest after our journey, the day being very 
liot. 

Having taken leave of our kind friends, we went 
to [m.y u visit to the Governor at Government 
House. In tUe distance it reminds one of tbo&o 
ulJ biirotjiul castles inhabited by the feudal lords 
in olden times. Tbe barracks also have, when 
viewed at a JistaiicB, something of the uppeurance 
of a citadel. 

When we arrived, hia Exeelleney reewved us 
with his wonted urbanity, and inti"oduced us to his 
lady. Leading uh through the suite of apurlnienta, 
he conducted us to the gardens, and shewed us 
those Htt^-'utlons wiiich betoken an educated gen- 
tleman. 1 have been ^ven to understand that 
thU officer baa subsequently been appointed Go- 
vernor of South Australia, but 1 cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of my information ; all I can say ia, 
that be manil'ested that kindness towards strangers 
which proves the genuine gentleman, and 1 waB 
informed he was held in high estimation by 
all 

A number of our lady-passengera having come 
on shore, I was appointed to the honourable situa- 
tion of dragoman, to ucknowkdge the sense of the 
honour and kindness conferred on them by a lady- 
reaident at Freetown^ who had invited them to a 
Moiree. During our interview, this lady promised, 
accompanied by aU the other ladies of the town, 
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to visit the ladiea on board the Portuguese man- 
war ; and understanding, from the surprise appareni 
in our gestui-e, that '\\'e were fearful of not haviug 
sufficient accommodation for all, she endeavoured, 
to relieve our embarrassment by aajing, " Oh I you 
need not be alarmed or fn^htencd at encounteringl 
Buch a host ; perhaps we are, after all, fewer in 
number than those on board your man-of-war/' 
Some of the coni|>aratively few white people resi- 
dent here are Frencbwomeo from Goree, orfroi 
the i&land of St. Louis, who have cluuge of thof 
neat ahopa seen in the streetfl at Sierra Leone, 
Except the military and a few officials, there is a 
paucity of white inhabitants, a number of public 
offices being filled by nmlatta*i. The hotels are 
generally kept by Fn^nchmen, 

Majnr O'Connor^ who, as I am. informed, is now 
Colonel and Governor of Gambia, invited the Por- 
tuguese bishop to dinner, together with the officprg^ 
of the steamer and a number of the poesengers*! 
He kindly sent horsea, giga, and carriages to convey" 
ua to the barracks ; but when we arrived at tbo 
Brazilian ConaurH hous<.", fippointod for rendu/vous, 
the bishop preferred walking the remainder of 
the way, and we thei-efore all agreed to escort him 
in like manner. 

When we reached the barracks, the troop* wera] 
going through their various evolations. The gar- 
rison was composed of dtcaehnirnte of three W^t 
Indian regiments, and numbered about 800^ MimyJ 
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of them were voluiitcera, who enterecl the service 

soon after their liberation trom the hold of the 
slave-ships, dcsli-'jus of maiiifestlng their gmUmde to 
and zeal for their liberatore. I wtus also informed 
that numbera of the negroes, influenced by the 
same ieeling towards their Dutch masters at Acoro, 
had volunteered to go to the island of Java, 

I consider tiiat the English Govcrnmcut have^ in 
this respect, manifested the soundest policy; for, 
according to the old adage, one volunteer is better 
than ten pressed men; so 1 loolc upon the present 
plan of employing native volunteers aa better than 
the compulsory service before extorted from con- 
victs, who were continually decimated by the per- 
niciouB climate in which they were compelled to 
serve i and being sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment from their fatherland, they were reckless, and 
preferred '*a short life and a merry one," to the 
prospect of continued compulsory servitude. 

The success of the nritisb policy in this respect 
sug;2;ests to us how advisable it would be for the 
Portuguase Goveminent to imitate their ullies, the 
Eritieh, and employ luitivc soldiers in the ishmclBof 
St. Thome, Prince, and the Cape Verde. So faraa 
I could discover, the natives are willing and 
capable of serving our possessions either in Africa 
or elsewhere. 

The garrison was ofBcered by Europeann, as was 
moiiifest in the order and disciplhic of the troops^ 
who appeared to lue tu approjdnmte to those of 
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European regimentSp Their bafracts were kept in 
excellent firder, its to the general atrangenient of 
quoptere, clennliness, and comfort. They had their 
iron bedsteads and !jl:inketw, and all their arrange- 
ments were uiiifr*mil3' excellent. When we visited 
them, they all had un full dre&i'*. 

Aq excellent dinner was prepared, before which 
the Lishop siiid grace lu Latin, aa he considered it 
would be better understood by the English officers 
than PortupiesB, The prayer was snch that all 
Christians, of evety sect and party, could say AmerJ. 

After tlinncr Major O'Connor in\"ited the bishop^ 
Major Cunhft. Captain Feio, and myself, to accom- 
pany him to his apartniente, where we were served 
with coffee; after which we returned to the quarters 
of the garrison doctor, where we rejouied our com- 
panions. 

The doctor was a most ftceompllshed gentleman, 
speaking several languages; and a proficient in 
musiCf playing on several instruments. He had a 
very curious museum ; and amongst his collection 
was a remarkable -looking monkey, brought from 
Eooma, near Timbuctoo* It had a face like an 
old woinflii^ and a hairy sHu ; it was oi' the chim- 
panzee tribe. There were also two large live snakes. 

To Major 0*Conaor I am indebted, not only for 
the personal attention rec^eived^ but also for the 
kind manner in which he spoke of my father, as 
a man who had done eo much for the welfare of hia 
country. 
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Nest day I and my Portuguese fellow-pasaengers 

had the pleasure of entertaining our very kind 
fipiends at dinner at the French hotel. 

Everj-thing waa served in good style by our 
Mattrc d Hotel i and wl* admired not only the man- 
ner in which everything was got up, hut also the 
style of furniture, which beapoke u degree of 
civilization unlooked for and unexpec-ted here. 

I havL^ repeated!}* had occasion to wonder at the 
comfort and, in ?*ome instances, opulence hy wliicli 
some of those liberated Africans were surrounded ; 
three or four having respectable cominepciid houses; 
and in one shop 1 met a black gentleman, who, 
having been at Paris, spoke good French- These 
are facts which apeak for themselves. 

The goods imported into Sierra T^eone, I was 
given to understand, pay a duty of five per cent., 
ml valorem^ on the invoice price to purchasurs. 
Exported goods were charged 5^. per ton; the 
anchorage is 50y, per voyage, and for pilots 5s. for 
every foot of water the ship draws. 

The time generally selected by vessels for trading 
along this coast, m safest (in consequence of the 
cessation of the aonth-west winds), is from October 
to May. An extensive trade ia carried on in fish, 
which realizes between 6,000/. and 7,000/. per 
anntun. 

Having made all necessary arrangements, we 
took leave of our kind friends, and proceeded on 
our voyage along the coast ftf Guinea> 
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Having "got up our steam," we were soon under 
weigh, and the lofty mountains of Sierra Leone 
gradually became more indistinct, until they ap- 
peareil a.** so many ** fog banks/' or " clouds looming 
in the distance." The land breeze was freah and 
cool as we steamed down the coast to the south. 
To aid the steam power, our captain spread the 
canvaa to the breeze, which greatly increased our 
speed. At the same time, we kept a good look-out 
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(i'or tboae extenaive and dangerouB Bhoak called 
"St. Annas banks.'* Mi^aiiwhile the breeze fresh- 
eoed, until at length we were visited by a auccesaion 
of squalls, wbicb continued until the morning, wben 
we witnessed one of those terrific thunderstorma 
for which this latitnde is [jroverbial ; it did in ve.ry 
deed sound like a number of hungry, roaring Uohb 
seeking to devour It was awfully ^rand, while 
at the eiime time it was fearfully territio, at least to 
a landsman unused to such scenes. The clouds 
were so deiiae that it became quite dark aU around, 
except when, ever and anon, the thick gloom was 
illumined by the vivdd glare of the forked lightning, 
threatening destruction to our ehip ; while the dash- 
ing of the infuriated water against the rcsael, the 
whistling and rattUng of the rigging and sails, united 
with the roar of Heaven's artillery, and the rushing 
sound of tht* rain, which fell as from a water-spoutj 
formed altogether a crash of aoutid indescribable 
by the pen. Truly, they who go down to the sea 
in ships, and do business in the great waters, these 
men see the works of the Lord, and His wondere 
in the deep. A man placed in such circumstances, 
and a witness of such scenes, is forced to reflect and 
moralize. When the Most High thus shows Ills 
power, man is con\-ineed of his own impotency- 

Some terra these tempests " tornadoes," which I 
consider to be a perversion of the Portuguese 
word, *'trovoada" (thnndcr'Stomis). 

At Sierra Leone, and in these latitudes, there is 
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also what is tenned a "windy season/ which 
gen*?mlly prevails in January, nud h called 
*'Hannattan," During tliia time there is a great 
drought, not even dew falls, and the consequence 
is the destruction of vegetable life; and, although 
it is said to be favourable to the sick, it is a very 
disagreeable season. It ia generally accompanied 
by a dense fog, which has a most unpleasant smell 
— something between that of lime and sulphur; 
and quantities of £ne sand are blown about, and 
forced into every chink and crevice by the wind. 

Passing the Bananii and Sherbro Islands, and 
Cape Mount, formerly the residence of the famous 
slave-trader, Canot, we approached Cape Mesurado, 
where, on the river St. Paul, is situated (6° 22' lat, 
N,, and lO' 38' long W.) Monrovia,* the capital of 
the Liberian IJepublic^ contaiuing about 2,500 
inhabitants. 

This colony was commenced in 1820, and popu- 
lated from America, which sent there about 6,000 
mulatto and negro emigrants. The coloaista 
have subsequent!}' been increased to about double 
that number. 

Independent of the above, there are upwards of 
300,000 natives, who have lately come under the 
protection of the commonwealth. 

This modern republic Binbraces an extent of 
territory stretching from Sierra Leone on the north, 

■ So culled in honoor of ProtideaL Munn\a g^rokt beDdkcbor uTtlie 
colon?. 
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to Cape Palniaa on the soufh^ l^^^g about 500 
miJca ; but it is only about forty miles in breadth. 
It is yearly rising ill iiiiportjince ; villages are con- 
tiuuElly being formetl, and trade is corricd on with 
otht;r place's on the coaat^ by meaiiy of flinall vessels 
plying backwards and forwarda- 

The foniifttion of thla remarkable republic was 
originally an expcriraont of some philanthropic 
gentlemen connected with the American Anti- 
sJavery Society of Wilberforce and Olarkson — 
immes which deserve to be written in letters of 
gold — names which shall continue to be the most 
endeared of all their household worda to the libe- 
rated Africans. 

The lirat batch of free emigrants, consisting of 
thirty fainilieSj and numbering eighty-nine indi- 
viducda, sailed from Ne\v York, in Fch< 1820. 

As is usual, the first settlers experienced great 
privations and distress. A lieutenant belonging to 
the American navy, and some other white people, 
who were sent to organize the republic^ were seized 
with fever and died. It was therefore supposed 
that the undertaking would have to be relinquished, 
when four gentlemen, two of whom were clergy- 
men, and another, a brother of one of those who 
had died, volunteered to continue the work tbua 
in auspiciously begun. 

Their first government was very simple. The 
colonization society appointed their agent. The 
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colonists elected an a8SL;^tant, a registrar^ tivo advo 
catea, and a sberiffn 

Thfcir int^rease in civilization is evident from the 
fact of their ha\'ing no fewer than ten schools, 
a post-office — the head of this department also 
acting as colonial secretary — several priiiting- 
preasea and newspapers^ the oldest of which is the 
Lihenan Herald — also a large number of churches 
and cliapels. 

The first governor was Mr. Buchanan, a -vrhite^ 
iiiun. He was succeeded in that office by Mr, 
Roberta, a man of colour, who, hy his talents, 
proved himself capable of goTeming. 

In 1848 Mr, Roberta visited the United States,' 
to plead on behalf of his coiintrjinen. From 
thence lie proceeded to England with the same 
object. Here he was so fortunate as to secure the 
co-operation of aome philanthropic gentlemeJB 
amongst whom were the Bishop of London and 
Mr. Gurney, the latter of whom became responsi- 
ble for the pa3'ment of 1,000/. towards the purchase 
of the Gallinas territory, which Mr. Itoberts said 
he thought might be obtained for about 2,0001] 
and which, if once in their posfiession^ would pro^ 
a death'hlow to the slave-trade on that part of the 
coast, Gallinas being considered ihe stronghold of 
slavery. Its factories were attacked several ycare 
ago by Captain OenrnaUj of the British navy ; 
and again, in 1849, by Commander Dunlop, of 
H. B. M/s shi|> *' Alert," on which latter oct 
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12,000 slav^ji were liberated and conveyed thence 
to Sierra Ijcone, 

While in Europe, President Roberta attended 
the Peace Congre.*s held in Belgiiiuij on which 
occasion be made a speech which was much 
udmired. 

Having accomplished his mission in Europe, in 
Decemljer, 1848^ he was conveyed bRck to Liberia 
in H, B. Me. ship *' Amazon," The result of this 
mis^on was the annexation of about 700 Tnilt^a to 
the territory of the Republic. 

He subsequently paid a second visit to England, 
in May, 1852, in order to arrange aome matters of 
importance eonuecled with this inikut state, which, 
having a^omplished, he returned to Liberia, in 
Nov., 1852, the honour of being conveyed thither 
in one of H. B. M'a, ships, the " Dee," being again 
accorded to him. 

President Roberta is represented not only as a 
clever statesman, but also as a valiant and successful 
general. 

The Republic is protected by the united powers 
of Great Britain, France, and America, the govern- 
ments of these countries ^'y>i^g ^^'ith each other in 
their encouragement of their protege. 

The rise of this colony proves that man, no 
matter what the colour of his akin, when endowed 
with reason, is, by moral culture, capable of being 
raised in the scale of society, imd of reflecting the 
rays of di\'inc light imparted to him by that Su- 
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preme Being who has made of one blood aU 
nations tliat dwt-ll Lprm the earth. 

On upproachicg the land, Cape Mount, which is 
about 1,000 feet high, and Cape Mesnrado, which 
is about 250 feet above the level of the sea, are 
the first objects which attract jour attention. 

The architecture of Monrovia^ which stands on 
an eraiiience, does not prL-sent Hnything attractive 
to the stranger, with the exception of the public 
huUtlings — such aa the church, the assembly -ho use, 
the president's bouec, the hotel, etc. The gardens 
are very neatly laid out, and ornamented with a 
great variety of very beautiful flowers. 

The principal places along the coast, from Mon- 
rovia to Cape Palmas, are Great Bassa, Little 
Bassa, New Cestos, Sanguin, and Settra Kroo; the 
inhabitants of the inst-named place appear to be of 
a superior order of blacks, loving freedom, and 
preferring death to bondage. In consequence of 
the determined opposirion they have shewn to the 
slave-traders, they are seldom molested. 

Their country is very extenave; and as large 
numbers of them are expert fishermen, and habitu- 
ated to the sea, they often provide the navy and 
merchantmen with seamen. Their efficiency was 
evident, from the aid they afforded the men belong- 
ing to our steamer, which took some of these Kroo- 
men on board. Another sign of superior civiliza- 
tion is the tranquillily which pervades tlie town 
during the night, in marked contrast to the 
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uproarious bustle and savage merry-making which 
goes on among the inhabitants of some of the 
native to^vns we visited, in which the night ia 
generally spent in riot and debauchery. 

As far aa 1 can judge^ the Kroomen require to 
be treated with ^^at judgment, aa they are very 
prone to retaliation when they receive real or ima- 
ginary insult. It 18 advisable that, before em- 
ploying thenUj they should be required to produre 
their recommendatory dotuments. Our captain 
adopted a plan which, no doubt, is that generally 
practised by all requiring tlieir services — that of 
appointing aa captain or superintendent over the 
others the one who ia possessed of the highest 
credentiak, who is generally ciipable of mannging 
his fellow- Kroomen better than any stranger. 
These captains are held reijponsible for the gcxid 
conduct of the men under them. 

When the Kroomen have completed the service 
ill which they have been engaged, they generally 
purchase clothes, beada, and other ornaments for 
their wives, who remain at home to cultivate the 
soil, and to attend to their domestic wants. 

The trade carried on by the captains of vessels 
with the natives is mostly by bartCT, and the latter 
generally engage to have the stipulated produce 
forthcoming at a certain day ; but in the perfor- 
mance of this promise they generally fail, to the 
great annoyance of those who have been in treaty 
with them. 
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Custom is paid to th€ native chiefs or princes 
generaUy in the form of presenc^i, which are made 
according to the extent or value of the cargo re- 
quired. 

The produce obtainable ou tliis coast is ginger, 
mendobi — the fruit af a palm-tree ao called — palm 
oil, ivory, camwood, and malaguetta, or Indian 
pepper, or grain, from t.he latter of which the 
coaat takes its name (Grain Coast), and in which 
an extensive trade is carried on with the United 
States, 

Along the coast^ as far as Cape Lahou, the 
medium of commerce ia the barra, or bar, which la 
about the value of one half a Spanish dollar ; and 
mercantile transactions are generally regulated by 
thia standard. 

Their meaaore of capacity ia called kroo, and 
varies according to the description of goods sold- 
Thus a kroo of palm oil is about four gallons 
English, or thirty pounds weight ; whilst a kroo of 
rice is only twenty-five pounds — a fact which make^ 
it requisite for captains of vessels and general 
traders to look sharp after their interests. 

Having doubled Cape Palmar, we wei'e ad^-iaed 
not to approach too near the Innd at Caf« Lahou, 
fio as to avoid encountering the numerous canoes 
which generally corae out from St, AndrA, and, 
which being well manned, prove very formidable 
to small vessels, which, under such circuraatances, 
have not unfrequently been plundered. 



8AMA. 

Having passed Jaque Labou find Jaque Jat|ue, 
we arrived at the French settlements of (Jrand 
BossaiD and Asaine, situated at the mouths of rivers 
of the snmQ names ; but here the French monopolize 
the trade^ which is principally in gold duet, and 19 
very extensive. 

About fifteen miles before we doubled Cape 
Trea Pontas, or the Three I'oints, we passed the 
small Dutch fort of Axini, formerly belonging to 
the Portuguese; aiid we saw iu the distance the 
fort and town of Dixcove, an English settlement on 
the gold Loast. 

I regretted not having an opportunity of going 
on shore and visiting Samo, which lies between the 
small forts and villages of Sacondyand Commendo. 
I should have liked to visit the place, because it 
was here that the Portu>fuese, in 1471, first dis- 
covered that trade in gold could he carried on with 
the natives i hence the name, "Costa da Mina^" or 
the Gold Coast. I could also have visited the 
castle and town of St. JorgL- da Mina, or El-Mina, 
the largest European settlement on that coast^ of 
which we soon afterwards came in sight, in 5° 5' 
lat. N, and r 20 long. W, 

It is a Dutch fortress, and the capital of the 
poesessions of Holland on that coast- It is built on 
an elevated rock, with strong walls, and mounts 
sixty guns, which are of brass, and of large caiibren 
Some are pointed towards the sea, and some inland 
to protect the town and fortress in the vicinity. 
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The scene altogether is a most ifclcasing one, ba it b 
well wooded with large trees, which grow down to 
the watera edge. 

Factories are efitablished litre for the gold trade, 
which is carried on with the interior- Some of the 
traders come ft'om Coomasaie, the capital of 
Aahantee ; and others even from Kong and the 
Kong mountains- 

The garrison is corajjo^ied of white, mulfttto, and 
hlack soldiers, amounting to 200, They are well 
disciplined, and wear a neat uniform, to which the 
eolonred population are very partial — so that there 
is no diificHlty in obtaining recruits when required 
for Java or elsewhere. 

The Governor i.s a colonel, or lieutenant-colonel, 
of the Dutch European army- He is assisted by a 
secretary, a storekeeper^ a collector of customs^ a 
surgeon, and a chaplain. The revenue is calculated 
at about 9,800/,, while the annual expenditure 
amounts to 7,230/, A great reduction in the 
revenue is to he attributed to the wars in the 
interior, which prove greatly injurious to trade. 

I understand that this settlement is aB^iated from 
the treasury of the Eaat Indian posaessiona of 
Holland; for, although the appoictments are not 
numerous, those in office are muiiiliccntly paid. 

The population of the Dutch settlements on the 
coast of (Juinea is calculated at about 100,000, 
and the e^xtent of territory at about 5,000 square 
miles. 
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In consequence of the insalubrity of the cliraate, 
there are no white women resident at St> Jorge 
(1*1 Mina ; and it id still more injurious to the health 
of w^hite children. But you meet wilJi some hand- 
flome young " Jnffrouws^** or mistre^es, of twelve 
or thirteen years old, with interesting babiea in their 
arms; while others, though only twenty-five or 
thirty yeara of age, wppear quite advanced in years. 
Such is tlie influent^e of the climate — aji early 
maturity, and an early decay ! 

Numbers of these young women are kept in 
comfortable circumstances by tbeir "Baaa,"' to 
whom they appear much attat;hed. They and their 
children are apparently taken great care of, aiid in 
return they pay every attention to the household 
affairs and to the trading interej*ts of "Myn- 
heer/* They all bear the name of their respective 
ma;ster3- 

The rich merchants live in great etyle and 
luxury ; their tables luuy be said to " groan " with 
the good things heaped upon them; they also ap- 
pear partial to stLinulants, of which tliey have a 
great variety. After dinner they smoke and drink 
coffee, mixed with various kinds of liqueurs, while 
the odalisccuf amuae thdr masters with songs, music, 
and dancing, I huve no doubt that this kind of 
fast living hastens many to a premature grave. 

There are various interesting eircum stances con- 
nected with the ori^nal discovery and the trade in 
gold on this cojwt, which are worthy of note. 
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Fernao Gomes, a wealthy and honest citizen of 
Lisbon, obtiiined from the Portuguese government, 
1471, permission to trade on these coafits for five 
years, with tliis proviso : tViat he inhould pay to the 
Portuguese government the annual sum of 44/, 9^^ ; 
also that he should loake annual voyages of dis- 
covery from Sierra Leone along the coast to the 
distance of 300 miles; so that, ivt the expiration of 
the stipulated period of five years, 1,500 miles 
should have been explored. In consecjuence of 
this agreementT ELMina was discovered, and also 
Cape Calherina, in V 50 S, lat, and ^r 2 W, 
long. ] the latter place being first visited by Ruy 
de Sequeira on the 25th of November, St, Catherine's 
day. 

The residue of Fernao Gomes' history b wrapped 
ill mystery; the last thing known of him is that iji 
company with another adventurer^ Joao Affonso 
do Eatreito, he sailed from Madeira in 1486, with 
two flhip?, for the purpose of finding the far-famed 
iabuloiis **Ilha diis stte de CidaJeo," or Lland of 
Sieven Towns. 

During the usurpntiou of Spain, the Duteb at- 
tacked and took possession of the caatle and town 
of St. Jorge. 

At EI- Mill a the anchorage duca are twelve 
Spanish dollars each voyage. There are no im- 
port or export duties. 

Seven miles below El-Mina is the important 
British fortress of Cape Coast Caatle, which is 
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situated on a high rock, anJ lias a new, strong, and 
beautiful batt€ry> The towii is called Cape Coast 
ToWTij but the natives give it the name of 
Iiiquab. 

There Is in general a high surf at the landing- 
place ; but owing to the ekill manifested by those 
who manage the large canoes, jitraon^ are enabled 
to make a safe litiidiEg. The }>oatmeri keep the 
head of their boJ^t to the crest of the waA'e. luitil 
they flcc their opportunity, when they turn round 
and make whan progress they can, in the meaLitiine 
steadying the boat with their oars or prtddlee, to 
the movement of which they keep tiirie^ while 
maintaining their courage by a aorg. It is dan- 
gerous for white people to get tlrenched, a^ it 
generally brings on fever. 

The castle is very strongly constructed, especially 
on the aide facing the sea. Itia surrounded with 
thick wallfl, Avhich, with their white liastions, fonn 
an agreeable contrast to the surrounding native 
honsee. The caatle-gate opens into the main street, 
in which are a church or chapel, and several hand- 
some houses belonjinc to dLfferent merchanta. 

To the right of the street there are two rows of 
lofty trees, from which India rubber is extracted, 
and the thick foliage of which forma an agreeable 
shade. 

The stranger is at once convinced of the pro- 
priety of the name by which this region is known. 
The quantity of shining particles which he sees 
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mixed with the sand beneath hU feet convinces 
him that he is indeed on the *'GoId Coast'* 

In coDseijiieiice of uattlc being In general un- 
productive in thia eolony, they are brought from a 
great di^toncey and meat is therefore both scare 
and dear. 

Dysentery jjrevails at Cape Coast Castle, and 
the inhabitants are also much troubled by what ia 
there called '* Gulnea-worra." 

The meana of locomotion are of a very nitle 
and primitive description, being a kind of cart or 
carriage on four wheels, formed of wood nr cane, 
from the model of which the modem light vehicles 
built in London and ch*ewhere might have been 
constructed. Instead of horsefly the natived yoke 
thcTnaelvea to these primitive carriages, and convey 
the individual or individuals who mako use of 
them to their destination. As two perwms may be 
conveyed in one of these, I conaider them in thia 
respect Bn[>erior to ]iiilaiH|uins. 

The distance which they travel is, however, very 
limited, as the roada in this neighbourhood in 
general present a moat primitive appearance, the 
only tolerable one being that leading to forts Vic- 
toria and William, vhere there is a lighthouse. 

The ladies may be seen <lre?^sed with their cur^as^ 
which arc worn behind low upon the loins j they 
also 'lelight in oniHUientiug themselves with gold 
trinkets and cowrie sheik, of which they make 
bracelets. 
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When in mourniDg, they have a very 6tran^e 
custom of having mII the ha-ir, which women from 
lime immemorial have considered a-s their crown 
and glory, almved from tlieir heads, which are after- 
wards washed white with chalk diluted in water. 

The population is said to be about i375,000- 
The new garrison is composed of 33D racnj thej 
have a band^ a library, and a n<^ws-room. 

The chief authorilies^ besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor, are the chief-juatice, a secretarj-, and the 
commanding officer of the (jold Coaat Corps ; and 
these compose the legislative and executive coucciL 
There are also two or three niedical men, a col- 
lector of customs, and other officials. 

The strength of the former garrison waa only 
from fifty to aixt3' undisciplined men. It was thia 
force, aided by some black soldiers, who were de- 
feated by the Ashantees when Sir Charles M*Car- 
thy lost hiB life- 

The Ashantees fight Uke the Spanish Guerrillas, 
and pick off their victims from behind the comer 
of a rock or tree, but seldom expose themselves. 
The cocked hat of the Euglish Governor caused 
him to be a marked man ; and his few white com- 
rades alone standing by him, while the black 
aoldiersfled to the castle, the gallant Governor and 
his heroic band were aurrounded and butchered- 
It ia aaid that the cruel chief of the Ashantees ate 
the heart of the valiant English Governor, that he 
might become as brave and great as he. 
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Flushed with thia victory, the Asfaaotees 
vested the castle so closely and dctenninedly, that 
the garrison would have been compelled to yiet^H 
had they not been relieved bv a company of artil^^ 
lery with a battery of field guns and some Coi 
greve rockete> 

Governor M'Leau paid the King of Ashant«e 
visit at his capital, Cooinassie, for the purpose of 
entering into some agreement with him for tl 
promotion of trade, and for the eatablishment 
mutual friendship. 

A treaty of jieace was then ^gned, ortler wi 
restored, and trade established on a firm basis — bo 
&r, at least, as human foresight can jiidg& 

Ashantee extends about 300 miles inland froi 
the Gold Coast. The people are brave, and Im' 
brought under subjection eeveral of the neighbom 
ing nations. The coimlry is thi<?kly wooded, au* 
it is s^d, abounds in gold. The population 
estimated at about one million. They ore a m* 
barbarous people, very bloodthirsty, very revenge- 
ful, and, as it is f^aid, so ignorant that they use cer* 
tain ceremonies to propitiate the shark. 

I was told that the King has 3jOOO wivK, w] 
act as an Amazonian body-guard for him. 

A violation of the sacred laws of marriage is" 
punished by death, but each man ih allowed ax^^ 
indefinite number of concubines. ^^ 

Gold forms the largest item in their export trade, 
of which, I was t^ld, from 90,000 lbs, to 100,000 11 
were annually exported to England. 
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In the Woasa territory, wbich borders on the 
Ashantee^ and also at Inquah, gold is obtained^ and 
brought to Cape Coftsl CaatJe; the tribute from 
these countries is paid according to the quantity of 
gold collected. 

But 80 much has been written on the manners of 
those people, that it ia unncc^^arj' for me to 
detain the reader by going more into detail respect- 
ing them. 

This settlement also originally belonged to the 
Portuguese ; but was taken possession of, in the 
time of our national depression, by the Dutehj 
from whom it subsequently passed into the posses- 
sion of the English, 

At Cape Cooat the anchorage due is 255, ; the 
import duty is one-half per cent, ad valorem on the 
invoice. There is no duty on exports. 

This place produces good seamen ; the canoes or 
cargo boats arc strong and well built : one was 
sold at Ajuda, or Whydah» for 6fi/,, as T was 
informed by my friend, Mr. Freitaa, a merchant. 

In consequence of this treaty of peace between 
the British and the Ashanteee, some of the King's 
sons were taken to England to he educated, and 
others were received on board British vesaels — a 
measure which has been the means of cementing 
friendship between the two nations, and has tended 
in a great degree towartls the civCization of the 
natives. 

Cape Coast Castle is also celebrated as being the 
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they become acquainted with the characters of the 
various dealers^ arrange matters so that they sell 
their merchandize to them on three and six months' 
creditj and receive pajment on the return voyiLge. 

The Americanft iire ojore expert In this kind of 
trade than ajiy others; they seem to understand 
better what is suitable for the various markets on 
the coast, and they generally take advantage of the 
trade winds. 

Each portion of the coast has its own monetary 
standard, and different measures of capacity. The 
ake and kroo, for iDBtance, both vary, the former 
about one-eighth of a Spanish dollar, the latter about 
501ba. 

Having doubled Cape St. Paul, we left behind 
ua the factories of Quita, Little and Great P6p6, 
belonging to the kinf^doni of Dahora^ and were 
soon in sight of the port of Ardrah, situate in S^ 16' 
lat. N,. and lO'^ 58' long. E. of Lisbon,* 

It is difficult and dangerous to enter thia place 
in conaecjuence of the shoals, A ship must anchor 
about nine nulca outside; and goods and passengers 
are landed by large boats from the shore, in the 
management of which the natives are revy espert. 
The sea at this place abounds with large and 
ferocious sharks. The danger to be apprehended 
from these sea monsters is supposed to terminate 
when you enter the channel between the bank and 
the shore, which is forty fathoms deep, and through 
• Wefit oj Graauwidi 1« fity. 
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which the water tiows with a great current, hringin^ 
to land an3^hiiig thrown into theseaattbedist^ncQ 
of eighteen milea- 

This fact U turned to advantage by the King 
Dtthorni^T who has an officer placed there, namedi 
Gampc-, or adjutant of the port, under whose sii-i 
pervifiion several persona are stationed, who act aa. 
a coflst-gnard, and who eeiae everything thro^\Ti up| 
by the sea as the property of the King. 

On some occasions the captainp of the raerchantr! 
ships take advantage of this current to comiQuni 
cate with the ehore on any particular subject 
quiring immedtafe attention, especially when any- 
thing goes wrong on board, arising from the ini 
lence, diBconteiitH, or mutiny of the crew. Tlie 
particulars are committed to paper^ and put into 
an empry bottlej which ia corker] tight and tberfl 
thrown into the sea™ It is immediately carried 
with the greatest velocity to the beach, where it 
sure to be picked up by one of the aentinela an< 
carried to the GanqK^, who immediately sends it to"^ 
the Cacaracii, or port captain. It ia conveyed by' 
him to the Avogi, or maritime governor of th' 
coast, by whom it is given into the hands of th( 
Meii, whose office is simtlar to that of Secretary of 
Foreign Aifaira, and who presents it to the Kin^, 
who seldom fails t^ investigate the matter com- 
plained oft and to grant redress. 

Near the landing-place ii4 a very neat village 
called Zambogi. It is agreeably situated, and 
siH'T'ounded by numerous trees. 
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Three miles distant from this is b lagoon, into 
which the aea flows. Here la eretted the Portu- 
guese fortress of ** S. JoSo Baptiata d'AjudOi'' or 
St. 'lolin the Baptist of Ajuda, founded in 1680, 
and around which taany Christiand are resident. 

Here resides the AvogA, who superintends aJ] 
trade with the white inen. He ia assisted by the 
" Cabeceiras," or head men, who are the principal 
netfro or black merchants. 

Before the abolition of elaverj', this Portuguese 
settlemeDt was of great im|jortance ; but latterly — 
especially since the separation of the Brazils — very 
little trade is carried on with it> except in palm-oil, 
striped cotton cloth of home manufacture, fl vege- 
table grease which is much used by the negnies in 
anointing their bodies; larjje "cuias,'' or cups 
made of clay, and ** balaios," hampers or panniers ; 
baakets, mats, aromatic and stimulant spices — peze- 
lecum and telecnm — made trom palm-cil^ and used 
in Beasoning; the latter was principaUy in demand 
at Bahia^ The elavcj* bi-onght to this settlement 
were exclusively from the Bight of Benin, 

The m»nufacture of palm-oil was first com- 
menced by the slave- dealers, who while waiting the 
arrival of a purchaser, were desirous of turning to 
account the labour of the slaves whom they had 
collected for the market. This led them to turn 
their attention to the manufacture of palm-oil, 
which in process of time they found to be very re- 
munerative, 
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At Porto Novo, thirty miles to tlie east, and also 
at Onim, some persoDs, encouraged by these auc- 
ceaaes, tmbarked m the sunn' trade, so that a 
number of vessek are anniia,lly supplied with large 
quantities of palm-oil, from 150 to 300 tons going 
from Porto Novo alone- 

At Ajiida the exportation amounts now some- 
tiToes to 4,000 tons annually ; the price for three 
gallons is one Spanish dollar, hut the value is more 
generally taken in brandy, tobacco, delf-warc, 
china, cotton, and riothes of various descriptions. 

The fort of Ajuda has a detachment of soldiers 
from the islands of S. Thome and Prince. It is 
under the control of the governor of those islands 
and the dependencies of the coast of Mina. 

Thcre is also a clergyman, whose church is well 
filled by a number of native Chmtlans, aome of 
whom attend from a great distance. 

Not far from Ajiida there are two factories, one 
English, the other French, communicating with 
Ajuda by means of the lagoon -, eaoh is surrounded 
by a sarame, or village, formed of email houses 
built of raud and thatched ; and inhabited by fi*ee 
negroes and slaves. It ia only lately that a few 
white persons have, as a special favourj been per- 
mitted to cover their houses with tiles. 

Near the walls of the fortress is the residence 
of the Avog^ or Governor, who, in the name, and 
under the sanction, of the King of Dahomt^, exer- 
cises authority over both natives and tbreigners. 
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sence a£ the Avog»i, but when the subject is of im- 
portance it is referred to tlic King. 

Wlien by a palaver before the AvogA a white 
niQu is condemned in a penalty, especitilly it' he is 
a factor connected witli 8<»me commercial bouse, 
he is put under "bun," or, as it is termed at the 
Cape of Good Hope, from the proceedings of the 
Anti-slavery Society, ^' under the pledge. " To 
adopt their own phriiMtology *'the roads are closed 
at^ainat him;" that ia, he ia politically extommu- 
rdcated, and all men are interdiL'ted from holding 
any communication with him by trade or other- 
wise, so that an elfet^tual stop in put to his biisuiess 
♦ransactione until he succumbs to the powera that 
be. But if the [person transgressing be in more 
humble circumstances, he is tied hand and foot 
and placed in a baskef^, aod is then conveyed liy 
negroee to the King, a distance of ninety miles, 
that hiB majesty Tiiay deal wiih him as in his 
kindly wisdom he sees tit. 

Frandsco Felix de Souza, l)etter known by the 
surname Xixi, the last " Alraoxarife," or govern- 
ment storekeeper, of the Portugueau fortress ol 
Ajnda, having rendered essential service to King 
Adorauza in assisting him to ascend the throne, 
and having exerted all his powers to establish him 
thereon, waa, in return for his zeal' and fidelity, 
promoted to the office of "AvogA of the white 
people/' an office which gave him authority above 
the Avogi of the black population ; so that, iu all 
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CES^s in which wliit(*s were concerned^ an ap| 
had to be made for hia aancliou before there could 
be any final decision come to. 

During the adminiatpation of M. de Sou^ 
various improvements wert carried oiiti especially 
in a sanatoiy point of view, which is of the most 
vital cofLsideratiun in this dUlriet, as Ajuda b 
considered very unhealthy, in conaequence of a 
large lEigoon running along the coa&t for a utimber 
of miles, which forms to some extent a medium for 
the Inland navigatioTi. 

M. dc Souza bod erected a very coinraodious 
bouse, with ample accoHimodation not only tor his 
own family, but also for the hospitable entert^» 
ment of all European guests who happened to call, 
and to whom he gave a princely reception. It is 
said that the fortune of the host was sufficiently 
ample to enable him to exercise a hospitality no 
unbounded. 

After his death, hia son, laidoro Felix de Souza, 
was appointed to succeed him in the olSce of Avogd 
of the white populatioOj but he did not exhibit 
the same tact in the adrainiatration of public affairs 
aa did his father; the consequence of which was 
that he lost much of the prestige formerly con- 
nected with the name which his father had enjoyed; 
and, as hia influence waned, that of the Avogi of 
the hiacka waxed greater and gi-eater. ^^ 

One of the causes which led to the foregoing ^M 
result was that Mr. Souza, bcdng a son of the 
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seraglio, was reared in the lap of luxury, and 
haWng associated so much vrith the negroes during 
the period of his education, imbibed many of their 
habits and propensities, and manifeatcd ao much 
sympathy towarcU them, that the people at length 
preierred to lay their cases for decbiou before the 
Avogri of the blacks ; even Mr> Souza himself 
cited into the presence of the latter all who came 
under his displeasure. T^vo persona in particular- 
Francisco de Miranda Vaeconcellos and Fran<;isco 
de Souza Maciel — were brought by him before the 
blnck Avogri ; and having thus recognized liia 
fealty to the King of Dahomd, he Bucceeded in 
getling a decision by which the above individuals 
were each obliged to pay to him the amount of 
400 Spanish dollars. 

It is evident, from the above circumstances, that 
the King of Dshomii is a despotic sovereign, and 
absolute mafiter of all the surrounding country. 
His authority is recognized by the payment of the 
"costumes," or custom, which is levied at this 
port on all goodg imported and exj^iorted. 

The country is level, and abounds with stagnant 
poola It is feitile, and, indeed, luxuriant in many 
parts; and there are pleasant groves and dense 
forests of large trees, especially towards the 
interior, where it becomes more mountainous. The 
soil, indeed, is in general so fertile that it produces 
all that is requisite for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants, who s^ildom require to import any 
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description of provision, supporting themselves 
entirely by their native produiitious of mabe, rice, 
iiihame, banana, cotxia, &c- ; while, for exportation, 
besides gold-dust and palm-oiL there are wax, 
hides, cotton, wild coflee, wild indigo, and a j^reat 
variety of beautiful skina brought from the interior, 
8uch as those of lions, panthers, gazelles, butlaloes^ 
and numerous other aiiimnK 

'I'he houses are in general erected in the centre 
of an enclosure, the walls of which are formed of 
different kinds of materiikl ; some being built of 
Btone, and others of the etalks of the banana-tree 
fastened together. There is but one entrance into 
these yards. The houses of the common people 
are of a very nide descriptionj re^emhliiig the 
'* pondocks/' or nottle and d»ub hut*, at the Cape. 
The dweilingH of the weahhy are more Hiibstantiul, 
Bnd very extensive, as, in addition to the Ikmily 
mansion, there is a separate house built for each 
wife and for the slaves. It ia only the king, the 
white people, and the Cabeeeiras (headmen, or 
heads of departments), who enjoy the privilege of 
havirg floored houses. 

The palaces of the King of Dahom^ are sur- 
rounded with pali>iades of great extent, which 
again are enclosed within strong atone walls ; the 
only entrance to the^w- enclosures ia by a large 
gate, passing through which you behold, right and 
left^ two large raised paveuients* One of the guard 
belon^ng to the royal household is stationed on 
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each side; and the officers of the king, eittUig 
upon stooU, await the commands of his majesty, 

In the interior there ia a labyrinth formed of a 
number of huts, tbatcbed with straw, whicb com- 
pose the palBt'C or royal residence of the King. 
They are built of clay ; on the ground floor is the 
hal], which is usud aa the royal aaloon for the 
reception of foreigners ; and over tbis are the 
royal bedrooms* There are numhere of these 
royal paluces erected in various parts of tlie King*8 
domiuione. 

The subiecte of the King of Dnhomi^, ahhongh 
a barbaroua people, are very partial to the white 
portion of tlie iM>[iuhition^ ai]d especiKlly to their 
first and oldest friends, the Portuguese — for whom 
they express great esteem. However, it must not 
be concealed that the people of this country are con- 
sidered among the most barbarous and iincL\'ilized of 
mankindt notonljon accountof the cruel tiesexercised 
on crirainala, but abo from the fact of their oifer- 
ing human sacrifices to propitiate their deities, on 
which occasions is exhibited the greatest pomp of 
the royal household. 

These barbarities, however^ are practised only 
by the authorities, and would seem to he based on 
some notions of thtdr being poMtically ntcessary. 
It is only just to the common people to say that 
they do not in general sympathize with their 
rulers in such acts of cruelty, and that they by 
no means manifest that ferocity which is usually 
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described as conatituting the main feature of their 
chariicter. 

Adaranzfi, the ]>resent King of Dahome, or 
Danhome, is the ninth successor of the conqueror, 
Adaranzi the First, wlio, having u?!iiq>ed these 
kingdoms towards the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century, united to theno, by conquest, the kingdom 
of Ardrah, or Alada. Witlnn the Ijouudaries of 
the latter is atuated the Portuguese fortress of 
Ajuda ; as also the port of Jaquem, where, in former 
daySj the Portuguase carried on an extensive trade, 
as well as with the coast of P6^6&. 

The inhabitants^ have such a servile fear of the 
king, that, when hie hammock or palanquin ap- 
pcHi*Hj they prostrate themselves to thfr groiuul, and, 
until he has passed, continue throwing earth on 
their heads in taker of submission. Even the 
officer whom we should denominate the secretary- 
of-state, and the nobility, are not exempt from 
thb feeling of entire subservience to the will of 
their sovereign — which they manifest with aa much 
humility as any of their inferior fellow-subjccta. 
The principal residence of the king is at the 
capital of his kingdom^ the town of Calamina, 
which is four days* journey distant from the Portu- 
guese fortress of Ajuda; but he also possesses, as 
before stated, p^diices in several other towns, 
which he visit* alternately — aa Alado, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Ardrah: and Ahomt^, 
where the kings are inaugurated or crowned, and 
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where, alao^ ia the royal sepulchre — a most exten- 
sive Taultf in which are deposited the bodiea of 
deceased kings. 

On the death of a king, a dearription of cenotaph, 
smrouiided by iron rails, is erected in the centre of 
this catacomlx On the top of this thej place ao 
earthen coffin, cemented toother by the blood of 
one hundred of the captires taken in the laat wars, 
who arc sacrificed on the occasion of the king's 
death, that they may attc?nd on their sovtireign in 
the next ^vorld- The corpse of the king ia then 
depo»ited in this cofUn, with the head resting on 
the akullfl of other conquered kings ; and oa many 
relics of royalty — such as skulls and bones — as can 
be placed hencath the cenotaph, arc put there as 
trophies of the deceased sovt-reign. 

When all is arranged the doors of this subterra- 
neous catacomb are thrown open, and eighty of 
the "Abaifts," or female dancers connected with 
the court, together with fifty soldiers of the royal 
guard, are compelled to enter. All these are sup- 
plied with provisions, and are destined to accom- 
pany their soTcrdgn to the land of shades — in 
other words, they are offered as a living sacrifice 
to the manea of their departed kinjf ; and, strange 
as it may appear, there is always a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers of both sexes who consider it an 
honour thus to immolate themselves. • 

The entrance to the cata-comb having remained 
open for three days, to receive the deluded votaries, 
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six montliB' custom, of which mention shall after- 
wards be made. 

Holy writ. ie\U us that " the diirk pWes of the 
earth ore fiiU of tJie habitations of cruelty/' the 
truth r^f which is nowhere more fnlly diapluyed 
than in this stronghold of the Prince of Darkness; 
for, even on this festive occasion, Moloch must 
receive hia holocaust, and some hundreds are immo- 
lated that they may convey to the deceased ting 
the tidings of his succeasor'a coronation. The 
blood of the victims Ijeing mixed with clay, a kind 
of lar^ pot—something in the shape of an oven, 
and jH.'rfoi"ated with holes — is formed Into thia 
the skull and bones of the deceased king arc put, 
and it is filled np wi(h silk and other articles. On 
a certain day the reigning king goes to pay a visit 
to hia father's skull, to which he makes an offering 
by pouring in through the holes brandy, Eurabi, and 
cowries — the current medium of exchange in the 
kingdom. The latter are presented in order that 
the deceased may pay his way id the next world, 
and not disgrace hia successor by getting into 
debt. 

The kings fonnerly went naked from the wabt 
upwards, except on particuljjr or solemn occa- 
sions, when they threw a rich cloth, or large cape, 
over their shoulders ; they are now, however, much 
more completely clothed — their neck, arms, and 
hair are ornamented witli jewellery of rude manu- 
faeture, and with strings of very tine coral; thc^ 
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wear loose rich ailb trousers, made somL'tliirig 
alUT the Tiirtisb style, over which they faeteu ^ 
around the waist dome siiperfine cloth. On tlie ^M 
head they wear a white silk or velvet ca{), em- 
broidered in gold ; and on the feet Rand^s secured 
by email gold chains. Thus attired, they sit in 
stat^, or rather recline on cushions covered with 
rich silk cloths, and surrounded by the ladies ol 
the harem, all of whom are under the superintend- 
ence and control of the ^'D^d," or favourite 
sultana, who exercises supreme authority, and in 
the seraglio possesses the prerogative of life or death 
over the other women. 

Those females have allotted to them various 
offices around the person of the »overeigi] : one 
has char^^c of his golden pipe ; another has charge 
of the golden apitoon ; one lights the fire in a small 
ch&ting diah which snpjfUea the live coals for his 
pipe ; another is seen with a small gold key, as the 
emblem of her office, wherewith she unlocks the 
silver bottle-case in which his majeaty keeps the 
liqueurs with which he treats forei^ers or others 
to whom he wishes to show any particular mark 
or favour ; on another of the ladies devolves the 
task of keeping the crown of the sovereign's head 
clean shaved. 

Wlien theminiriters or grandees are ushered into 
hus presence, they each In auccepislon prostrate 
themselves on their knees before this august per- 
sotiage. 
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The prime-minister, or Mlngo^ manages all tlie 
mt^rnal affairs of the kingdom, atid also acts the 
part of high-aheriffj in seeing that the extreme 
penalty of the law is carried out on all criminala 
sentenced to death. This is done tinder hla 
authority by the " Pala/' or public execution ep; but 
if the condemned individual ia a person of dlatlnc- 
tion, then the sentence is carried out by the Mingo 
in propria I jjtrsonn. 

It is also the duty of the Mingo to see that all 
the orders of the Iciiigf and all the laws of the 
kingdom, are fdthfully executed; and to watch 
o\er ail the interests of the country, foreign and 
domestic — so that his duties are most onerous, and 
his ofHce no sinecure. He also takes under his 
guardianship the bcir-apparent to the throne, who 
is the eldest son of the Dadi, or sultana, whose 
children alone have the privilege of being called 
the sons of the king. The scion of royalty ia 
educated and trained bcneatb the roof of thia 
factotum prime-minister. 

The sons of the king by the other women are 
called *' Accovia," or, as we should designate them, 
royal pages ; they are the grandees of the realm, 
but incur the penalty of death should they presume 
to call themselves sons of the kmg. 

The second in authority to the Mingo is the 
"Med," who acta as secretary or prime-minister of 
foreign affairSr superintends the commerce of the 
nation^ administers the lands obtained by conquest 
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The present king has attained such power &nd 
influence that, in the last war, he was enabled to 
bring into the field an army of more than 120,000 
nn^n, all armed, well disciplined, divided into dif- 
ferent battalions, and otHcered by iotelligent men 
after the manner of Europeana, 

There are numerous other minor offices, held by 
the "Oflbeceiras," or headmen, who are possessors of 
land and vasBola, similar to those of olden timea 
amongat the feudal noblemen of Pfjrtugal and 
Other countries of Europe. They pay largo tribute 
to the Crown in time of peace, and in time of war 
they pro%'ide men for the national defence. They 
enjny the exclusive privilege of trading with the 
white people, except in gold, firearms, and ammuni' 
tion, the monopoly of which articles belongs ex- 
clusively to the Crown. 

These cabeceiras and graGdeea are dressed after 
the Turkish fashion^ in wide trousers, vests with 
broad sleeves, and a cloth of native manufacture, 
which they throw over theii- shoulders when they 
have an interview with theii' superiors. On the 
head they wear white cotton caps, and those of the 
higher order. h&U; sandals are used in plaije of 
ahoea. 

The royal council is formed of all the nobles; 
but the Nai63» or king's women, have the first 
vote ; the latter also enjoy the privilege of imposing 
a fine on any courtier who is ao ungallant aa to op- 
pose their vote. After these ladies, the "Sequedes/ 
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or private secretaries, or keepers of the king's 
secrets, hold a position next in importance in the 
royal household ; they are selected from amongst 
the eons of the grandees, and are said to be born 
eunuchs ; they are the appointed guardians of the 
seraglio ; their chief is called the Ganjo, Two of 
them always accompany the ambassadors and 
king's messengers to see that the royal mission lb 
creditably perform ed» 

The Mingo presides over the council, and, by 
virtue of hie office^ has a casting vote in the event 
of there being an equal number of votes on each 
side. m 

The Fetish priest of the household, or royal 
chaplain, also atteniift the council j and this leads ^1 
me to say something of their ecclesiastical polity, m 
In common vrith moat of the nations inhabiting 
the coast, they worship ihe sun ; but as they con- 
sider that he lb far beyond the reach of thor 
adorations, they believe that he delegates a portion 
of hiB divine essence to objects animate or inani- 
matei which they worship in his stead. He is 
believed to he present spiritually in certain groves 
or caverns, and to theee places the most marvellous 
legends are attached. He is supposed to reside 
visibly in clay idols, and sometimes in certain 
beasts — as the snake, called by them ** Daboi;" the 
chameleon, the urubiis, &c- These idols and 
animals, when thus deified, axe called Fetish, and 
horned cattle are sacrificed to propitiate them ; 
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offerings of provieions and cowries are also made 
by the common people, and even of huinan blood 
by the king, 

Earh Fetish has its own latros, or sorcerer", who 
attends on it; and to this pricatly office ia united 
that of professor of physic. Deceivers lay cl^m 
to a superior knowledge of the medicinal pro- 
]x^rtie3 of herbs, and ei^pecially of their poisonous 
quflJities. 

The court priest, or high chaplain, is dressed in 
a long tunic of blue cloth, with a cap or wig made 
of monkey skin on his lead, with sandals, fastened 
by strips of the same skin, on his fcet- 

Amongst a people so degraded, and slaves to 
such deapotiam, it is hardly to he exj)i:cted that 
one could meet with Hnylhin^ but what ia barbarous 
and savage ; and yet the common people are in 
general docile, tolerant, and even friendly to the 
white people. 

In the account written by the priest, Vicente 
Fedreiru Pire.^ in 1800^ it ia stated that the success 
of the misaionaries sflnt from Portugal was apparent; 
that several conversions had been made, and that 
there was no doubt that King Adaranza the Eighth 
was deoidetlly resolved to emhrace Chriatianitj', as 
he thought '*the white people's Fetish was a good 
one " This king, however, died without receiving 
baptism; but, no doubt, to the labours of these 
missionaries may be attributed the tolerant spirit 
since cianifeated towards the white people, as well 
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All the kiag'a subjects are permitted to wreat-le 
or box ; but if they draw ^lood, they contravene 
the laWj and become subject to the penalty of 
de^th, which, however, may be remitted on the 
payment of a fine, as i* generally the case if the 
transgressor be a Gabeceira^ or a white man; for 
they hfive an old adage that says, " It is a presage 
of evil when a white man's blood flows." They 
are also unwilling that a white man should die at 
the court of Calamina of any sickneaa. 

Insult offered to the Aceovi is summarily 
punished, by the offender being sold as a slave. 

The want of a ooroner ia felt even more severely 
at Dahome than at the Ciipe of Good Hope, as the 
following statement will fully testify: — If any per- 
son, after eating or drinking at the house of any 
individual, becomes sick within three days, the 
host must prove to the aatisfartion of the authori- 
ties that the food or drink was not deleterious, op 
he i.s compelled, iit liis own coat, to have the mau 
restored to health; and, in the event of death 
ensuing, be is adjudged ipso /<i£to to be guilty of 
having poisoned hirn, and therefore forfeits his 
life. All futiue trouble, however, may be avoided 
by the host first partaking of the food, whether 
meat or drink, offered to a guest — an observance 
which, for the above reason, is seldom forgotten. 

The law relating to adulteiy is exceedingly 
stringent; and, in some particulars, its provisions 
are very strange and inconvenient, even to the pec- 
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Bon seeking redress. For instance, he must take 
the wife of the offender ; but if the latter is a 
single mail, a tine b inflictetl instead. White men 
also tiojn& under thU last provision. If the 
a^rieved party be one of the Cabecdraa, or 
grandees, the crime is punished by death ; but the 
sentence may be comrauted into a Bevere flogging, 
and being sold into slavery ; in this latter case the 
woman is confiscated^ and becomes the property of 
the ting, 'who sells her immediately, unless she U 
an Accovi, in which case she cannot be sold, but 
the king can decide on some other puoishment for 
her. « 

The same law extends to the Kai^s. If a person 
who has been adjudged guilty of death escapes that 
doom, he ia Bold into slavery ; If a wtiite man, he is 
sentenced to pay a very heavy fine. 

Any person convicted of conspiring agmust the 
life of the king, or of one of liis wives, ministers, or 
S^qucdiis, is punished by death — with thia differ- 
ence, that a grandee is decapitated by the Mingo, 
in the presence of the king; and a plebeian by the 
p^ca, outside the precincta of the ])alace. 

If the malefactor is a white man, then^ in order 
to avoid the evil effects that, according to the 
augury, would ensue from drawing his blood, he 
ia tied to a tree or post, and left, to die of hunger 
and thiret. 

The ambassadors^ S^*jued6.H, or confidants, who 
reveal the royal secrets, are adjudged guilty of 
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deatli. In the royal presence the subject wto is 
honoured with an audience is expected to manifcfit 
the most abject servility. 

The Cabccciras only are allowed the privilege of 
trading in certain commodities — such aa tobacco 
and brandy, for which they give in exchange ivory, 
was J slaves, and, in fact, every description of 
good^ except gold, which, together with silver, 
coral, arnia, and gunpowder, are considered as 
under the peculiar control of the king. 

The creditor who complains to the secretary, 
Meii, against any debtor who fmls in the perfbrm- 
-ance of his engagements^ obtains immediate redress 
by the seizure and public aale of the defaulter's 
goods; and if there is any surplus it goes to the 
Crown, 

When any of the white people undertake a 
journey, they are accompanied by an armed negro, 
who ia styled "chief of the roads," and who is 
responsible for the safe conduct oi' all persona put 
under his protection > 

It ia the exclusive privilege of the king and 
white people to be conveyed in the macas^ or 
hammocks. 

Independent of the police regulations, there are 
laws which regulate the domestic affairs of the 
BubjectB. The bead of each family possesses com- 
plete arbitrary power over the respective members of 
the household ; but is not permitted to draw blood, 
which is reserved as a special prerogative of the king. 
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The subjecl is allowed as many concubines ta he 
cun maintain ; but tlie first wife is alone con^den^d 
the lep^itlmflte one She superintends and directe 
all the domestic duties, and all must be subject to 
her control. She is bound to her husband "so long 
Ets he livetb ; ' but the concubioes may leave vhen 
they please, und go to the Hug, or to any whom he 
may appoint to become their future masters. 

A marriage is celebrated by dancing the Uuiup^ 
and other dances for three d&ja, at the house both 
of the bride and bridegroom, after which the two 
families unite in their festivities, 

The sons of the firet wife inherit all the mother's 
property, in addition to half of the father's; the 
other half of which nominally goes to the king, 
whoj however, in general distributes it amongst the 
sons of the concubines. 

The rite of sepulture is denied to all who are 
not considered as the chief members of the family* 
When these die^ their grave is opened under the 
bed upon which they have died, a male kid is 
immolated, and libations of hrnndy, oil, &c., with 
farina and cowries, are offered to the idol Liba, aa 
the guardian angel of the deceased. All other 
corpsoa are carried to the forests, and left there to 
be devoured by beasts and birds of prey, which, if 
report bo true, ere assisted at the banquet thus 
provided by their neighbours^ the negroes. 

The immorality of the Court is vcrj' great — the 
dancing Temales being prostitutes, the property 
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of the king, who derives a revenue from their 
infamy. 

The king preaenia himself in great state to hia 
subjects twice each year — on the 24th of June, and 
the 25th of December. At these two great national 
festivals, called " I'sages," such scenes of barbarity 
and cruel butchery are witnessed ixb may in 
truth be said ^' to beggar deauription,'' 

Opposite the sepulchral palace of j\Jionie is aQ 
extensive yard, in one j»art of which is raised (a 
few days before the exliibition) a Bmall amphi- 
theatre. Here is placed the royal tribune, on 
which the king^ surroucded by hia court, reclines 
on eushiona ctivertjd with silk eloth ; at, hia right 
hand are a number of arm-cbaire, occupied by 
the white men, the principals of the European 
factorieSi or sarames, ^vlio attend on special in- 
vitations. On the left hand sits the Dadii, accoiii- 
panied by all the Naica and S^uedes ; and beyond 
these are ranged the grandees, reclining on skins, 
and supported by dtools, which they are allowed to 
use on such occasions only in the presence of the 
king. The open space around is crowded with 
people, singing, playing on tambourines and pipes, 
ringing bells, and making other noisy demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

Opposite to the royal gallery ia left a large open 
space, in the centre of whioh is erecled a wooden 
scaffold. The grand spectacle be^ns by the 
authorities making their usual presents, or offer^ 
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each time pausing in front of the king, who can, 
and sometimes does, even then extend the royal 
clemency to the unforltinaTe malefactors ; if he is 
BO diaposed^ he extends to the favoured individual 
the extremity of a silk cloth, which he wearB as a 
cape on the occasion. 

When tliia part of the ceremony is concluded, 
the black conductors approach the scaffold in the 
9RTi)e order, and each deposits his basket at the feet 
of the paca, who attends tbere to receive theni ; 
and who, with astonishing power, and almost 
incredible awiftness, with one blow strikes the head 
off each victim in succession, as they are presented 
to him. He then places all" the heads on the 
Bcaffold; while the Atto, his adjutant or assistant, 
draws the decapitated body out of the arena. The 
horses are next despatched in like manner, in the 
belief that they are thua sent to render their 
services to the deceased royal ancestors of the 
king. 

The horseflesh is distributed amongst the princi- 
pal men of the kingdom ; after which there is a 
grand feast, nt which the white people arc served 
in European style by competent cooks, and the 
chief men of the country according to their native 
fency. During these feaste there are copious liba- 
tions of brandy, wines, and other liquors, and 
numerous healths and toasts are ^ven. 

The King of Dahom6 does not appear in public 
but on the two ^reat annual festivals. He has, 
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however, frequent midiencea with the CabeccirBSi 
and is then attended by the secretaries, but without 
the seraglio, l^'or this purpose a booth, or covered 
stagej 19 erected iu the court inaidc the entrance 
gate of the palace, which is tastefully fitted up, and 
lined with silk, where he receives all communica* 
tioDs, attends to all complaintB, and summarily 
decides on all matters brought under his notice. 

The daily market of Calamina is held in a large 
space opposite to the residences oi' the secretariea, 
Mingo and Mei'i, under whoae supervision it is 
conducted, and who see that the public are Aup- 
plied with good wholesome provisions at a reason- 
able price. • 

Besides this market, there are daily fairs, held 
alternately at different important pl&ces throughout 
the kingdom. On Sunday there tfi one at Ahom^ 
opposite the Palace of thi; Dead ; on Mondays^ at 
Calamina; on Tuesdays, at Z6bodt5; on Wednes- 
days, at Mi/xjui ; on Thursdays, at Ziego; on 
Fridays, at Ad6qni; and on Saturdays, at Agonvu, 
These fairs are watched over by an officer, called 
the ** Paraqueti,** who has a guard of 100 men at 
his disposal His duty is to enforce order, to 
settle any disturbance that may arise, and to »ee 
that justice is done to all parties. If need be. he 
can communicate with the Mingo, ae protector of | 
the public interest 

Wc thus see that eveiy protection is g^ven to the 
brisk trade which is carried on m this kingdom. 
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The circulating meiUum is cowries j the goods 
offered for sale, besides proviaions, arc tobacco, 
cotton, cloth nf vnrious descriptions, in naitation 
of Hamburgh linen ; printed handkerchicfe, zuarles, 
&Q. The dyes iii*ed are indigo and other fast 
colours. The wooden manufactures are of a coarse 
descriptioD ; the metal eastings, also, are of a rough 
quality; but those who possess the means can 
supply themselves with all the luxuritjs they r<^quire 
from the white traders — so that both the king and 
his nobles have their gold and silver plati?^ glt^sSi 
china, furniture, and every article either of con- 
venience or luxury. 

The Dahom^s have good figures and regular 
features^ and are robust and well formed. They 
are good horeemen, and well understand the use of 
the musket, which gives them a decided advantage 
over the Aionos and other nations in the interior, 
with whom they have occasional wars. They are 
courageous, and CTcn desperate in battle ; for, as 
before stated, those who attempt to retreat are cut 
off by the officer of the rear-guard ; but for every 
head of the enemy which they can produce, if they 
can only prove that it has been obtained by their 
own personal valour, they are liberally rewarded. 

Dui'ing peace they are joyous, agreeable, and 
hoepitable, but much given to licentiousness. They 
are in general intelligent, and soon learn to speak, 
read, and write different languages, especially 
Portugue^ie, with which th^.y are most conversant ; 
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ftome of them can speak fluently in Portugui 
Dutch, Danish, English, and even French- 
Fifteen miles to the east of the port of Ardrah 
is another, called *' Jerjuem/' It ie not m danger- 
oufi m Ardrah, and Is more commodious for trad- 
ing. At the same distance west ie Great P6p6. Both 
these ports have a considerable trade. 

The kingdom of Dahom^ U bounded on the 
west by the kingdom of Accar:S, where jsre found 
the rich mines of gold-dust which the Mahomedan 
'* Malfe '^ bring to Dahom^. It is conveyed by the 
Ashantees to the seaports. They exchange one 
aqui or ake (one half-drachm) of pure gold for 
European gooda of the value of 4;?. ; but it is neces- 
sary for the merchant to be able to distinguiah 
betiveen the pure gold and the oracra, which, 
although it is certainly gold^ and of nearly the 
same weight and colour aa the pure metal, is of 
an infmar descriptionj and the negroes are hi the 
habit of mixing it with the purer gold, 

Dahom^ is bounded on the esist by the extensive 
kingdom of Benim; and also by the kingdom of 
O^re, where the Portuguese had, until the eighteenth 
century, a church and factory at the mouth of 
Rio do Forcado^ from whence they ascended to the 
town of Jabum, for the purpose of trading. 

To the north of Dahoine are the Aionos^ a semi- 
barbarous people, who supply quantities of ivory^ 
wax, and red wood. On this wide there 1* also a 
small nation, called the '* Nagons,'' who arc said to 
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be cannibals; tbey live in tbc forest, and are not 
allowed by the Dahomea to approach tht coast. 

These countries are occa-s ion ally \T3ited by 
Bwarms of red locusts, wliich come in such num- 
bers oa coBsiderflbly to darken the sun, AVberever 
they alight they destroy every description of vege- 
tation, and even enter the habitations of the people, 
devouring everything that w etlililc, and even 
attacking persons asleep. This visitation is gene- 
rally follow&l by a famine, which is succeeded by 
it8 usual concomitant — a pestilence, caused by the 
number of corpses which are lei't unburled, to be 
devoured by the timers, wolves, vultures, urubiia, 
atid numerous other wild bea.sts and birds of prey, 
with which theae regions abound. 

Amongst the most usefiJ of the wild beasts of 
this country, in a commercial j-oint of riew, are 
the elephant and liippopotamua, which are valuable 
'on account of the large supplies of ivorj' winch 
they aftbrd. 

The European markets are also supplied from 
Dahom^ with the skins of ounce?, tigersi slags, and 
wild buffaloes; with large quantities of goatrsklna, 
and the hides of oxen. 

The forests abound with lions, hyenas, wolve^ 
wild boars, f^azelles^ various species of antelopes, 
and a great variety ct! baboons and monkeys. 

In a manuscript account of these countries, 
written by the priest Vicente Ferreira Pires, men- 
tion ia made of a small wild beoBt, called a ";!oo," 
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Avhich he says "Be saw/' It was about tlie size of 
a dog, mth the bead of a monkey, its skin of an 
asby colour, IIu saj^s it springs like an ounce, sitt 
on the trcca amidst the thick foUagc, tmitatea tbc 
sin^ng of a bivdj and darts from its perch on the 
unwary traveller. 

There is another ferocious little monkey, of a 
dark colour, ivith a white snouts and teeth as sharp 
as knives ; it is called the *' laba " (it ought to be 
called "vampire*'), and darts right at the throat 
of the unBuspicious travellerj which it seizes, and 
from which it sucks the blooi There is no other 
means of removing this desperate animal but by 
killing it. If the unfortunate individual who is 
thus attacked is alone and unprorided with the 
means of deliverance, he inevitably falls a victim; 
but if scan in time, by pointing a gun, or a etick 
or CHJie in imitation of a gun, the brute will fly, 
fearful of being shot 

There U a great abundance of reptiles, and many 
disagreeable and dcatnictive insects ; vcuomoua 
snakes also are numerous, but the surcerers profess 
to know perfect antidotes to their bite. 

Amongst the snakes is one called the " Saboy," 
which is venerated as a Fetbh, and to kill one 
would be to incur certain death, 
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